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THE ENGLISH 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXXIII—JANUARY 1804 


lhe Battle of Hastings 


Part I 
A. On the Evidence for the Existence of Palisades 


R. J. H. ROUND, writing in the last number of this Review 
upon ‘ Wace and his Authorities,’ specially picks out for 
analysis and discussion one passage in the ‘Roman de Rou.’ This 
passage, he tells us, above all others ‘led him to believe that the 
*‘Gesta Regum”’ must have been known to Wace.’ The lines to 
which Mr. Round refers have been the centre of a controversy 
between an anonymous writer and myself respecting Mr. Freeman’s 
account of the battle of Hastings. That controversy I have no 
desire to continue, and on its subject-matter I had not intended to 
write another word; but now that my old friend Mr. Round has 
ridden into the lists I feel myself constrained, sorely against my 
will, to break a lance with him over this same passage in Wace, 
which he terms ‘ the key of the position.’ 
The passage runs thus :— 
Geldons engleis haches portoent 
E gisarmes qui bien trenchoent ; 
Fait orent deuant els escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz, 
Deuant els les orent leuez 
Comme cleies ioinz e serrez ; 
Fait en orent deuant closture 
N’i laissierent nule iointure 
Par one Normant entr’els uenist 
Qui desconfire les uolsist. 
D’escuz e d’ais s’auironoent, 
Issi deffendre se quidoent ; 
Et s’il se fussent bien tenu, 
Ia ne fussent le ior uencu. 


(ll. 7818-26, ed. Andresen.) 
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I. 1. Four different interpretations of these lines have been 
suggested by previous writers. Mr. Round’s attitude is a strictly 
guarded one; he carefully abstains from committing himself to 
any positive interpretation, and says :— 


The word that really gave me the clue was the escuz of Wace. It is 
obvious that, here as elsewhere, it must mean ‘ shield ;’ and Mr. Freeman 
consequently saw in the passage an undoubted description of the ‘ shield 
wall’ (iii. 763)... . . On the other hand there are, in spite of Mr. Freeman, 
undoubted difficulties in rendering the passage as a description of the 

'* shield wall,’ just as there are in taking escuz to mean ‘barricades’ 
(iii. 471). The result was that, perhaps unconsciously, Mr. Freeman gave 
the passage two contradictory renderings (iii. 471, 763). Now, starting 
from the fact that the disputed passage supported and also opposed both 
renderings, I arrived at the conclusion that it must represent some con- 
fusion of Wace’s own. He had, evidently, himself no clear idea of what. 
he was describing.! 


I cannot but feel some little curiosity as to whether among the 
‘undoubted difficulties’ which Mr. Round’s independent study of 
the authorities for the battle of Hastings has led him to see ‘in 
rendering the passage as a description of the shield wall,’ he 
reckons all or any of the ‘ six distinct objections to translating this 
passage as if it referred to a shield wall’ which I brought for- 
ward in the Contemporary Review for March 1893 (pp. 349-51). 
In my article I gave a translation which I strove to make as literal 
as I could without (as it seemed to me) a sacrifice of sense; but 
the only positive statement to which I have ever committed 
myself respecting the passage is this, to which I still adhere: 
‘Whatever may be its precise meaning, it contains words and 
phrases which cannot be interpreted as referring to a shield wall.’ * 

By ‘shield wall’ I of course mean what historians in general 
evidently mean when they use the phrase absolutely and without 
qualification—what I therefore understood Mr. Freeman’s censor 
in the Quarterly Review to have meant by it, and what I suppose 
Mr. Round to mean by it also, viz. what may be called a shield 
wall pure and simple, composed of shields held in the warriors’ 
hands, and each one pressed by its holder close to his neighbour’s, 
so as to form an unbroken line of shields, and shields alone, covering 
the whole array. 

The four views which have been suggested as to the meaning of 
the passage are these :— 

(i.) That which sees in it simply a palisade or barricade, and 
nothing more. 


1 EnouisH Historica Review, October 1893, pp. 680-1. 
2 Contemporary Review,'p. 352. I had, perhaps, better add that, though the general 
m2aning of ll. 7821-2 is perfectly clear, the text is corrupt. 
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(ii.) That which sees in it a palisade (or barricade) into which, 
at all events in some places, actual shields have been built. 

(iii.) That which sees in it a palisade (or barricade) plus a 
shield wall pure and simple. 

(iv.) That which sees in it a shield wall pure and simple, and no 
barricade or palisade at all. 

The first interpretation is that which the Quarterly Reviewer 
considered to be embodied in Mr. Freeman’s text (as distinguished 
from his appendix), and against which he directed his original 
attack. To me, on the other hand, the idea conveyed by Mr. 
Freeman’s text—taken alone, as it stood in his first edition—is 
rather that of the second rendering, a rendering which he, as well 
as Edgar Taylor and Sir A. Malet, seems to have adopted 
mainly in reliance upon M. Pluquet. The third view is that which, 
on a comparison of Mr. Freeman’s text with his appendix, seems 
at first sight to have been adopted by him in his second edition 
(when he added his note NN), although I doubt whether such is 
really the case. The fourth is the view advocated by the Quarterly 
Reviewer, as I understood him ; and he has never charged me with 
misinterpreting him on this point. He has indeed disclaimed the 
credit of originating this interpretation, declaring that ‘the 
writer who discovered that this passage describes the shield wall was 
not “the Reviewer,” but Mr. Freeman himself,’* and quoting in 
proof of this statement some words from Mr. Freeman’s appendix, 
p- 764, to which he had alluded in his first article (p. 14). Whether 
those words, when fairly read—read, that is, in connexion with 
Mr. Freeman’s text—do indeed prove that their writer’s interpreta- 
tion of Wace’s lines, when he published his second edition, was the 
same as the Reviewer’s, and not rather that which I have numbered 
ii., is as yet an open question. It is at any rate clear on the 
Reviewer’s own showing that, even granting that Mr. Freeman did 
take the lines as describing a ‘shield wall’ in the strict sense, he 
also took them at the same time to include something else as well ; 
for the Reviewer himself insists upon the fact that the description 
of the palisade, which Mr. Freeman retained in the text of his 
second edition, is derived—even though it be ‘ by mistranslating ’ 
—from this same passage of Wace. Thus the discovery that a 
shield wall (of some sort or other) was implied in this so-called 
‘crucial passage’ is due to Mr. Freeman; but the theory which 
sees in that passage a shield wall pure and simple, and nothing | 
else, belongs to the Reviewer alone.‘ 

2. Of the four interpretations given above this last is the only 
one respecting which I have ever committed myself to a decided 
opinion. Icannot disprove either the first, the second, or the third ; 


3 Atheneum, 8 April 1893, p. 441. 
* See Quarterly Review, July 1892, pp. 14, 15. 
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neither can I absolutely prove any one of them to the exclusion of 
the other two. Of the fourth I say again, as I have said all along, 
that I hold it to be absolutely impossible, for reasons which I stated 
at length in my Contemporary article, and which I purpose very 
briefly to recapitulate hereafter. Out of the three possible ren- 
derings I, in that article, made use of the first, because it was the 
one which alone had been seriously impugned, and which alone, 
therefore, called for defence at that moment, either in the interest 
of Mr. Freeman’s character for accuracy or in that of historic 
truth. But I have never pledged myself to every word of that 
rendering as a whole. The only two points in it to which I am 
pledged are these :— 
(1) That the two lines— 


Fait orent deuant els escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz— 


cannot describe a shield wall pure and simple. 

, (2) Thatais (@ piece of wood, plank, stake) in 1. 7823 must relate 
to something in the nature of a palisade, the word in Old French 
having only two recognised meanings, ‘ plank’ and ‘axe,’ of which 
the latter is out of the question here. 


II. So much by way of preface. I will now proceed, first, to 
examine afresh ‘ the key of the position ;’ secondly, to examine the 
passage of William of Malmesbury of which Mr. Round considers 
it to be a paraphase; and thirdly, to set forth an interpretation of 
both and of the relation between them. And before doing so I will, 
for the sake of argument, give away to Mr. Round and the Quarterly 
Reviewer two points which I might well contest. (a) I will grant 
Mr. Round that Wace had William of Malmesbury in his mind when 
he wrote the crucial passage (although I certainly do not regard this 
as proved). (b) I will concede to the Quarterly Reviewer that the 
word escuz in the second place where it occurs in that passage (1. 7828) 
-stands for literal ‘ shields’ (although I do not consider this either 
as actually proved yet). Thus I come out into the lists with both 
hands tied behind me—my right hand out of consideration to Mr. 
Round and my left hand out of consideration to the Quarterly 
Reviewer. 

1. In discussing the meaning of these lines we must never 
forget that they are to be taken in connexion with Wace’s whole 
account of the battle. Now (1) Wace distinctly tells us, in lines 


* Ido this the more willingly because I took care to show in my Contemporary 
article that I was aware this second escwz could well be so rendered. Had I been free 
to use foot notes as I liked, I should probably have put the alternative rendering into 
one. 
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quite apart from the ‘crucial passage,’ that Harold defended the 
place on which he drew up his host with a ‘ fosse.’ ® 


Herault a le leu esgarde, 
Closre le fist de boen fosse.—(ll. 6991-2.) 


Engleis..... 

Vn fosse ont d’une part fait 

Qui parmie la champaigne uait.—(ll. 7869-70.) 
En la champaigne out un fosse.—(1. 8103.) 


A military fosse, as I showed in my former article (pp. 344-5), 
in medieval usage almost of necessity involves an agger or vallum ;7 
and a vallum almost equally of necessity implies a palisade. I do 
not, however, propose t¢ lay stress on this connexion, patent 
though it is to any student of the great medieval textbook of 
warfare. A palisade, however, if it existed, may have been 
close to the fosse and agger, or, as Mr. Freeman seems to have 
thought, some little distance off.* It would in any case be con- 
structed on the same lines as the fosse or agger, and, like them, 
have the same number of entrances—three, one for each wing and 


* It is much to be regretted that none of the writers who mention the ‘fosse’ at 
Hastings tells us in so many words whether it was defended on the day of the battle 
or not. Wace’s language as it stands seems to imply that it was; and if we may take 
the reading en belliant or render en beliwant in this sense, the question may be con- 
sidered as settled. But it is quite as likely that the chief use of the ‘fosse’ was to 
guard against a surprise, especially by night, and both armies, as we know, feared such 
a surprise. Harold’s troops would, when loosely scattered over the field carousing in 
their tents, occupy much more space than when marshalled into battle array upon the 
hill. But Harold naturally on the day of battle trusted rather to the god of the hills 
than the god of the plains ; for it was far safer for the English during a day engage- 
ment to stand close together within their entrenchment on the hill slopes itself, than 
loosely on the level plain. The ‘fosse’ was certainly meant to be guarded at night. 
The exigencies of the moment would decide whether it were guarded by day. The 
question must remain an open one till we find an English Wace. Were he once found, 
things would probably be clearer; tout savoir ce serait tout expliquer. 

7 In my copy of Albert of Aix I find the following passage, underlined by me years 
ago: Boemundus et Reymundus ira moti, vallo immenso cuod dicitur fossatum 

. interposito (1. iv. c. 30). For a fuller discussion of the connexion between the 
fosse, the vallum, and the palisade, see Contemporary Review for March 1893 [see. III. |. 
One common way of making a fossatwm was to dig a trench and throw up the 
excavated soil on the inner edge of the trench between two »arallel lines of stakes or 
boardings. These stakes or boards served a threefold purpose—(1) to prevent the 
loose earth tumbling back into the ditch ; (2) to present a sheer vertical front to an 
enemy trying to cross, instead of the easier slope that would have been presented had 
the mound been left of loose earth only ; (3) to give the enemy a slippery and smooth 
surface on which to set an insecure foothold when he crossed the ditch, instead of the 
soft and easy footing he would get from soil. 

8 The advantage of separating the pulisade from the fosse would be considerable if 
with the Quarterly Reviewer we suppose that it was an urgent matter to save time; 
for one set of men could be digging the fosse and compiling the agger, while another 
set of men was setting up the barricade to the rear. Thus the work might be com- 
pleted in half the time; otherwise the barricade could not be set up till the agger and 
fosse were complete. 
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one for the centre of the English army. Mr. Freeman was quite 
justified in extending the three entries from the fosse to the palisade ; 
for he quoted the lines (ll. 6991-4) at the foot of his page 447, so 
as to show on what words of Wace he based his inference. These 
entries were, of course, to enable the English to sally out against 
the Normans. What would be the good of having the three 
exits in the outer fosse if there were none to correspond in the 
inner palisade? It would be like having three gates to your park, 
and not a single door to your house that stands inside.that park. 

2. Three times in his account of the battle does Wace men- 
tion the existence of lices (Il. 7010, 8585, 8590), a word which, as I 
repeat without fear of contradiction from any Old French scholar, 
‘is a very common one in medieval literature, and denotes the 
wooden palisades that were run up on one side ofa ditch to surround 
a camp, or even the outworks of a stronghold.’ ® 

On a fourth occasion, in the course of the same battle story, 
he uses in the closest and most significant connexion with fosse 
the word pel: 

[Il] ne doterent pel ne fosse (1. 8499)— 


i.e., aS I translated the line, ‘They dreaded neither stake nor 
ditch.’'® Pel is literally ‘ stake,’ and originally, of course, repre- 
sented the upright or horizontal stakes which go to make a palisade. 
The history of this word is a curious one. As a palisade in the 
strict sense is naturally made of stakes, so pel came to represent a 
palisade, barricade, wooden wall, or outwork of any description. 
Not only was its use in this extended sense common in French, 
but the word itself passed with this meaning into England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. So common, indeed, did the word become that, 
by a singular process, it was re-latinised into pelum, a form which 
is found in our own Close Rolls, in those of Scotland, and in many 
chroniclers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Chaucer 
and Langland both use the word in this signification. Later on pel 
slightly changed its meaning and was transferred from the wooden 
or earthen outwork of a fortress to the inner keep itself; and to 
this day the word is preserved—though drifted far from its original 
significance—in the numerous ‘ peels’ dotted along the Scottish 
border, and the ‘ Peel Castle’ in the Isle of Man which forms the 
subject of Wordsworth’s poem. 

3. A defensive work of some kind or other—whether ‘lice,’ 
‘pel,’ ‘ fosse,’ or some combination of these—being thus distinctly 
mentioned by Wace so many times in his account of the battle, 
it is evident that, if a similar meaning can fairly and reasonably 
be deduced from a passage which in itself is difficult to interpret, 

® Contemporary Review, p. 346. 


© Tbid. p. 345. See Mr. George Neilson’s detailed monograph on the Scotch ‘ peels,’ 
lately publisbed. 
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we are justified in propounding an interpretation of it in this sense 
as being, to say the least, not only possible but highly probable. 
The latest critic of the ‘ crucial passage ’ acknowledges that there 
are ‘ undoubted difficulties in rendering it as a description of the 
shield wall.’ I have, as I trust, shown that—taking ‘shield wall’ 
absolutely, in its ordinary sense—these difficulties are insuperable. 
Mr. Round finds also difficulties in interpreting it of a barricade ; 
let us see whether these difficulties are such as to render the barri- 
cade theory untenable. The first two lines— 


Geldons engleis haches portoent 
E gisarmes qui bien trenchoent— 


present no difficulty to a translator. The difficulty begins with 
lines 7815-6— 

Fait orent deuant els escuz 

De fenestres e d’altres fuz. 


For a full discussion of these lines I must refer to my article in 
the Contemporary Review (pp. 349-51). Here I can only empha- 
sise two points. 

(a) I must repeat that ‘I have rendered fenestres “ ashes,” in 
deference to the universal consensus of all earlier scholars—the 
Reviewer included. Personally I doubt the rendering.’'' I might, 
indeed, have used a stronger word than ‘doubt,’ for I know the 
rendering to be wrong. I will give the true one later. 

(b) Mr. Round in quoting these two lines italicises the word 
escuz. Commenting upon the whole passage he says, in reference 
to these two lines and the two immediately following them— 


Deuant els les orent leuez, 
Comme cleies ioinz e serrez— 


The word that really gave me the clue was the escuz of Wace. It is 
obvious that, here as elsewhere, it must mean ‘shield.’ . . . Moreover 


the phrase lever escuz is, in Wace, a familiar one, describing preparation 
for action.!? 


On this I must observe that the real question here is not of the 
meaning of the word escuz taken singly, nor of the phrase lerer 
escuz. It is a question of the meaning of faire deuant els escuz de 
Senestres e daltres fuz. This cannot mean simply ‘to hold shields 
in their hands.’ The locution is by no means peculiar to Wace. 
Faire escu de quelque chose is a common medieval phrase for turn- 
ing into a shield or defence that which originally had no such 
purpose."* To quote my own words once more, ‘I will go to 


" Contemporary Review, p. 350, note, #2 Ena. Hist. Rev. viii. 680. 

13 We find a similar use of facere . . . de . . » , quite apart from ‘shields,’ in the 
Latin of the same period. So in William of Tyre we have, Faciens virtutem de 
necessitate; and factus pedes ex milite would be good twelfth-century Latin for a 
dismounted knight. Equivalent to this was another Latin phrase, uti ... pro... 
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no source more recondite than Littré in evidence of what I 
say : 

[Il] fist de sa corune escu contre l’espée. 

De sa vie [elle] a fet eseu por s’ame desfendre ; 


and better still than all else the passage from “ Berte aux grans 
piés ”’— 
Contre vent [elle] fait escu d’arbrissiaus.’ ' 


I could ask no better parallel than this last passage. Just as 
Bertha wandering homeless in the night makes a shield against 
the wind of bushes or of brushwood, so the English at Hastings 
made a fence (lit. shield) against the Normans of ash trees (sic) 
and other kinds of wood. 

It has been objected that in quoting these passages, ‘ not from 
Wace, but from more poetical writers,’ to support my argument, I 
am ‘conveniently ignoring my own dictum, that ‘Wace is no 
rhetorician, but a very plain speaker.’ '® I answer, rhetoric is one 
thing ; poetry is another. In saying that Wace is no rhetorician 
I neither say nor imply that he is not a poet. The ‘ Berte aux 
grans piés’ quoted above is one of the most famous of the chansons 
de geste; and on the whole nothing can be simpler, so far as mere 
rhetoric is concerned, than the greater of the Old French chansons de 
geste. They were bound to be so; for, chanted as they were before 
barons’ tables, at country inns, and in market-places, the minstrel 
would not have dared to be too rhetorical. Where he oversteps the 
limits of taste it is not so much in words as in the introduction 
of extravagant giants, wondrous horses, magic cups, &c., and 
especially in the enumeration of articles of luxury. Wace, in the 
‘Roman de Rou,’ has no such extravagances. But he was a poet; 
or, if any critic refuses him this title, he was at any rate a versifier ; 
he had to rhyme. The use of faire escu de quelque chose for ‘to 
make a defence’ was a common one in his day, in verse at all 
events ; he was writing verse; escu offered him an excellent rhyme 


as we find it in Ralph of Caen (c. v.): Equorum caudis pro remigio utuntur, words 
which would have been rendered into medieval French by il font aviron des coes 
des chevalx. See too in the speech of Walter Espec at the battle of the Standard 
as given by Athelred of Rievaux (Howlett, Chron. of Stephen, &c., iii. 186) ; ‘ [Scotti] 
lanceis nostris, gladiis et telis nostris nudum obiciunt coriwm, pelle vitulina 
pro scuto utentes:’ i.e. the men of Galloway went into battle without any 
shields, trusting only to their leathern jerkins to serve as their defence instead. 
Similarly the Galwegians themselves boast that, though they have neither hauberk 
nor shield, they have overthrown their mail-clad enemy, and will do so yet again: 
nos hodie et istos animi virtute pro scuto utentes lanceis prosternemus, ‘making a 
shield of their lances,’ i.e. using their lances to parry blows as well as to give them. 
On the whole I prefer this rendering to the one Mr. Howlett seems to sanction. But 
in either case the grammatical point remains the same. 

" Academy, 2 Sept. 1893, p. 193. 

13 Ibid., 16 Sept. 1893, p. 234. 
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for fuz; and it is only natural that he should have used it 
accordingly." 


III. 1. There is yet one way—a way which, so far as I know, 
has never yet been suggested—of obtaining light on the question 
whether Wace’s words imply a palisade or not. That way is by 
seeing the construction put on them by another medieval writer who 
wrote while Old French was still a spoken tongue, and while medieval 
customs were still in full swing, before the aspect of society, language, 
and warfare had been completely changed by the printing press, the 
Reformation, and the free use of gunpowder. Now it so happens 
that there is still extant a medieval paraphrase of the ‘ Roman de 
Rou’ in Old French prose, dating—if we may trust its earliest 
editor—from about a.p. 1300. But, for the sake of argument, I am 
quite willing to put it at a.v. 1400 or 1450. Later than that it 
cannot be, from incontrovertible evidence, into which, however, I 
cannot go here.'? Now what has this venerable document to say 
with reference to Wace’s palisades? First of all, it has no doubt at 
all as to the palisades themselves; time after time it tells us of the 
Normans’ efforts to get within the English ‘ hoarding’ (hourdis). 


1. A tant veissiez Northmans aprochier jusques prés du hourdis des 
Anglois. 

2. Quant ilz approcherent du howrdis aux Anglois. 

8. Ilz [scil. les Anglois] se targoient des huys & des fenestres dont 
ilz avoient fait leurs hourdis. 

4. llz se tenoient sur leur hourdis.'* 

5. Par conseil fut ordonné que les archiers [Northmans] trairoient hault 
en l’air, affin que quant les Anglois leveroient hault les visages pour 
regarder les saiettes, les aultres peussent assaillir & despecier leurs 
hourdis. 

6. Les Anglois n’avoient laissié que trois entrées en leurs hourdis. 

7. Les Northmans . .*. les rebouterent en leurs hourdis & entrerent 
dedens avec eulz. 

8. A la parfin convint que Northmans se retraissent hors du hourdis 
ou les Anglois estoient. 

9. Les Anglois . . . ne voulloient yssir de leurs howrdis. 

10, Se Anglois les suivoient & yssoient de leurs houwrdis. 

11. Le Due Guillaume & ses gens vont parforce entrer dedens les 
hourdis des Anglois, & les commencerent 4 abattre, & copper hars & cordes 
& quoy ilz tenoient. 


These passages are perhaps sufficient proof that in medieval times 
Frenchmen still speaking Wace’s old tongue had no doubt as to 


* For an illustration of Wace’s claims to rank as a poet I would point to the Roman 
de Rou (ed. Andresen), vol. ii. ll. 85-142, especially ll. 131-6. 

7 The part of this paraphrase which concerns us is printed in Rer. Gall. Scriptt. 
xiii. 221 et seq. The eleven quotations here following are all from pp. 234-5. 

® I take this to mean ‘ they stood over’ or ‘ above’ (not ‘ on’) their hoarding. 
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the part which a barricade or palisade played in Wace’s idea of 
the battle. 

2. And now what light does the paraphrast throw on the 
‘crucial passage’? How, above all, does he render the lines— 


Fait orent deuant els escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz ? 


He renders them thus: ‘ Herault avoit fait faire targes @huis, de 
JSenestres, de cloies & d’aultres choses, & en estoit son ost tout avironé.’! 
Compare the later passage” of which I have already quoted a 
part: ‘Les archiers Northmans ne leur [scil. aux Anglois| povoient 
mal faire pour ce qu’ilz se targoient des huys & des fenestres dont 
ilz avoient fait leurs hourdis.’ 

To sum up, our old fourteenth or fifteenth century paraphrast 
confirms my rendering down to the minutest point, even to the doubt 
which I threw *! upon the ‘ ash-wood ’ translation of fenestres. The 
whole story is plain. Harold—thus the paraphrast interprets Wace— 
had scoured the district for light and detachable wood. The doors 
and windows ” of farm dwellings, perhaps too the hurdles from the 
sheepfolds and the logs and stakes from the courtyard fences, were 
all brought in, and ‘with them Harold ran up his temporary barri- 
eade. As in 1832, when Perth was threatened in Edward Balliol’s 
time— 

. +». thai off the town... 

. . » Schupe thame stowitly in all hy 
Pypys and townnys for to ta, 
And dwris and wyndowys gret alsua, 
To mak defens and brettys,” 


i.e. *They of the town ... prepared themselves stoutly in all 
haste for to take pipes and tuns’ (barrels or casks), ‘and doors and 
great windows also, to make a defence and brattice ’"—even so at 
Hastings ‘ Harold had made [his people] construct defences * out of 


” Rer. Gall. Scripti. xiii. 233,-D. % Ibid. p. 234, D. 

*t Contemp. Rev. p. 350, note. 

*2 T.e. doubtless the wooden window-frames, and the wooden shutters with which 
the unglazed windows of the middle ages were closed at night. If the Quarterly Reviewer 
doubts whether the houses of Surrey and Sussex had windows, a glance at his Bayeux 
tapestry will convince him of this fact. But of course I do not cars to press the 
word fenestres; it may, as likely as not, merely represent Wace’s notion as to what 
was the handiest kind of word with which to fill up the blank space in his octosyllabic 
line. It is the ‘other pieces of wood’ on which I lay most stress. They would be 
taken from the neighbouring forest or torn from the roofs, walls, or outhouses of the 
neighbouring houses. For English houses before the Conquest, as for so long after, 
were generally made of wood, or wood and mud. The common word in Old English 
for ‘to build’ was timbrian—a word that tells its own tale. 

*3 Andrew of Wyntoun, 1. viii. c. xxvi. ll. 3587, 3590-3. I owe this parallel to Mr. 
G. Neilson. See Antiquary, May 1893, pp. 167-8. 

*4 «Shield-{like defence]s,’ ‘defences (Jit. shields] ’ (Cont. Rev. pp. 348, 351). 
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doors, windows, hurdles, and other things, and with them was his 
whole host fenced in.’ ‘The Norman archers could not do the 
English any harm, because they (these last) had protected * them- 
selves with doors and windows, out of which they had made their 
barricade.’ 

8. So much for the charge brought against Mr. Freeman 
that of ‘the sole authorities that he could adduce for the existence’ 
of a palisade at Hastings one was obtained ‘ by mistranslating his 
French.’ The other, we have been told, he obtained ‘ by miscon- 
struing his Latin.’ The second of these two charges against Mr. 
Freeman lies beyond the limits of my present subject, but it has 
been so closely coupled with the former one * that a brief allusion 
to it here may, perhaps, not be out of place. The Latin is that of 
Henry of Huntingdon: Cum ergo Haraldus totam gentem suam in 
una acie strictissime locasset, et quasi castellum inde construxisset, 
impenetrabiles erant Normannis.*" For my own part, I believe that, 
in order to arrive at the true significance of these words, we must 
compare them with those in which the same writer describes 
William’s camp at Hastings. Wéillelmus dux—thus he relates 
the tidings brought to Harold—littora australia occupavit, et cas- 
tellum construxit apud Hastings.% The same verb and the same 
noun are used to describe the fortifications, or defences, of William 
and those of Harold. Indeed, just as Wace draws a careful 
distinction between William’s elaborate chastelet (castellum) at 
Hastings and Harold’s rude pel at Senlac, so does his contem- 
porary Henry of Huntingdon seem to be contrasting the rude 
and hastily contrived quasi-castellum (‘of doors and windows and 
other things’), run up without any preparation by the English, 
with the carefully constructed ‘ castellum’ of the Normans. As to 
the criticism which has been made upon Mr. Freeman’s interpreta- 
tion of this passage, that ‘the merest schoolboy could have told 
him that “ inde” refers, and can only refer, to Harold’s troops them- 
selves,’ *° I will only say that I am glad to find myself for once in ac- 
cord with the critic ; I quite agree that an ordinary schoolboy would 
translate the passage in this way if he met with it in his Caesar, 
But I go a little further than the Reviewer, and am of opinion that, 
if the boy stuck to his rendering (as a fully satisfactory one), 
saying, in spite of all difficulties, that it meant this and ‘ could not’ 
mean anything else, it would be the duty of a conscientious school- 
master to whip him. The truth is that the Quarterly Reviewer 
does not appear to be aware that a passage which he hands over to 
the merest schoolboy is one of the most difficult in medieval 
literature.*° But I will spare myself and my readers the fatigue of 


*5 Protected, lit. shielded. 8 Quarterly Rev. July 1892, p. 15. 
27 1. vi. c. 30. 8 1. vi. c. 28. * Quarterly Rev. July 1892, p. 13. 
* T have very distinct reasons for being dissatisfied with the Quarterly Reviewer’s 
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a tedious discussion of minute details, as I am quite willing to let 
the Quarterly Reviewer take any advantage out of this passage 
that he can, the more willingly because, so far as I am concerned, 
I have never thought and should never think of using it to prove 
a palisade; while, from the Quarterly Reviewer's point of view, the 
utmost that he can make of the passage is for the support of a 
shield wall of some kind or other ; and a shield wall of some kind 
or other I have never denied. 


IV. Inow pass to William of Malmesbury. Here is his descrip- 
tion of Harold’s array : 


Pedites omnes cum bipennibus, conserta ante se scutorum testudine, 
impenetrabilem cuneum faciunt ; quod profecto illis ea die saluti fuisset, 
nisi Normanni simulata fuga more suo confertos manipulos laxassent.*! 


Before discussing the meaning of this passage, I must briefly 
recapitulate what I said in section vi. of my article in the 
Contemporary Review (pp. 846-7). 

1. In reading this passage we are confronted by an initial 
difficulty. William, if we take his words literally, here says that 
all the English foot were armed with bipennes, i.e. long-handled 
axes or gisarmes, wielded with both hands. It is, of course, im- 
possible that this can be literally correct; but the words at any 
rate show that in William’s mind the two-handed battle-axe was 
the weapon used by the great mass of the English fighting men. 
That this was actually the case there can be no doubt; not only 
does Wace insist upon this use of the two-handed axe, but the 
weapon itself stares us in the face whenever we look upon the 
tapestry. In the tapestry,*? however, less prominence is given to 
the two-handed axe, because it was difficult to work in thread. 
It was so much easier to draw the straight line that represents 


rendering of inde. I do not, however, care to enter into a controversy on a delicate 
point of Latin scholarship with a writer who is capable of ascribing to Livy the follow- 
ing passage: Testudo est cum conglobati milites, et scuta scutis arcte jungentes, invicem 
se protegunt et ingruentia tela defendunt: Graci cvvarmepdy vocant. The fact is 
that, as even the Quarterly Reviewer’s schoolboy can see, the passage cannot possibly 
be Livy’s. It was in reality written by Forcellini, commenting on Livy, xxxiv. 39. 
It is evident from this example that Mr. Round does not know even how to use a 
scholar’s implements, and that he is capable of mistaking the halting Latin of an 
eighteenth-century lexicographer for the golden words of a writer whom De Quincey, 
the greatest master of nineteenth-century English prose, declared that he preferred 
‘both for style and matter to any other of the Roman historians.’ Elsewhere 
(Academy, 2 Sept. 1893) I have remarked on the Quarterly Reviewer’s knowledge of 
Old French. His attempted reply showed only too plainly that he knew little better 
how to use an Old French dictionary than Mr. Round knows how to use Forcellini. 

! Gesta Reg. 1. iii. c. 241, ed. Hardy, p. 414. 

8? In the tapestry of the axes in use over 80 per cent. are wielded in two hands. 


Cf. also Wace’s words quoted in my Contemporary articie (pp. 347, 348), and Freeman, 
Norman Conquest, p. 765. 
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a spear than the elaborate figure of the battle-axe or gisarme. 
Now, to wield a two-handed axe requires two hands; how, then, 
could the English two-handed axe man, if he was using his weapon, 
hold a shield in his hand? And if he had no third arm what 
becomes of the shield wall pure and simple? This is a difficulty 
which has to be faced, besides another involved in the small size of 
the English shields, shown in the tapestry—shields of which, as I 
have already observed,* ‘it must have taken about three to cover 
two men with anything approaching completeness.’ 

That the English warriors who fought with the bipennis (as, 
according to William of Malmesbury, was the case with the great 
mags of the fighting English at Hastings) did not form the shield 
wall is plain from the account given by medieval historians of 
the tactics of the exiled English who, after the great battle, took 
refuge with Alexius at Constantinople, and by him were sent to 
fight against other Norman invaders at Dyrrhachium. 


Ii Englois {writes the old chronicler] aw commencement combatirent 
avec arme qui estoit faite comme coignie [an axe] fortement .. . non 
avoient escu ne haubert.** 


So too in a Latin version of the same chronicle. -- 


Anglici in principio cum bipennibus suis fortiter feriendo primis nos- 
trorum incursibus audacissime resistunt ; sed quia neque clypeis neque 
lorica utebatur, &c.*° 


This was 18 Oct. 1082, sixteen years after Hastings almost to 
the day ; and another writer tells us that Alexius in this same war, 
being unable to resist the onset of the Norman cavalry, ran up a 
curious kind of wooden barricade for the defence of his foot 
soldiers. So, then, in the east as in the west, English axe men 
fighting against Norman cavalry did not ‘use’ the shield, and so 
could not form the shield wall. At Dyrrhachium, being the 
attackers not the attacked, the English had no need to form a 
barricade whether of stakes alone or of stakes and shields. Alexius's 
camp, however, a few miles off Dyrrhachium was carefully palisaded ; 
and into this palisade the English, had they been on the defensive, 
might possibly have worked the shields which they did not ‘use’ 
when storming the Norman camp. For the French translator, in 
rendering utebantur by non avoient, has apparently gone beyond the 
warrant of his text; as the words non utebantur certainly do not 
absolutely exclude the idea of the English having had shields, though 
of course I should not think of pressing this point. It is enough for 


% Cont. Rev. p. 347. 

** Chronique de Robert Viscart, ed. Champollion-Figeac (Soc. de l’hist. de France), 
p. 305. 

% Hist. Sicula ap. Muratori’s Scriptt. Rer. Ital. vol. viii. pp. 770-1. 
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me that common sense, the tapestry, Wace, our Italian chronicler, 
and his Jater Old French translator all show that the English axe 
men could not or did not form the shield wall. And according to 
William of Malmesbury and Wace the great strength of the English 
army consisted in its axe men. 

2. Nor are William’s words in themselves, as apart from the 
idea they enshrine, free from difficulty. For though this is, com- 
paratively speaking, a secondary matter and one which I do not 
care to press, any one really familiar with the chroniclers of the 
twelfth century will be at once struck by three points. He will 
ask— 

(a) Why is the curious conserta testudine used if the word merely 
means ‘to hold one shield in the hand near another shield’? I 
know the phrase conserere scuta; but this is conserere testudinem. 

(b) If it is simply a question of holding a shield up before one’s 
body, why the big word testudo, a word which I only recollect once 
in other twelfth-century chronicles ? 

(c) Why do we have the redundant words ante se, unless it is 
to mark that these shields were distinctly ante—in front of—their 
owners, and not held in the owners’ hands ? * 

8. All these questions both as to tactics and words have to be 
answered ; and fully answered they cannot be so long as we regard 
conserta ante se scutorum testudine as referring to small kite-shaped 
shields held in the hand. This difficulty, which I pointed out last 
March in the Contemporary Review (pp. 347-8), seems to have 
been felt even by the Quarterly Reviewer when he wrote his second 
article, published in the following July, and he there (pp. 92, 93) 
attempts to’ meet it by calling attention to two groups in the 
tapestry.” 


Under ceciderunt qui erant cum Haroldo two axe-men are shown 
fighting; one strikes with the shorter axe while covering himself with his 
shield; the other wields with both his hands the largest axe seen in the 
battle, and yet has a shield, and has made use of it, for in it are sticking 
the Norman arrows.** 


Certainly, but the Reviewer has omitted one detail of the picture ; 
this axe man’s shield is strapped on his back.*® Clearly, unless the 
Reviewer is prepared to advocate a new rendering of the Latin 
preposition ‘ ante’ and a new theory of the shield wall—to translate 


86 In William of Tyre’s description of the shield wall we find merely objectis clypeis 
(see Cont. Rev. p. 349) ; there is no ante se, which is either emphatic ar redundant. 

7 Bruce, pl. xvi. 8 Quarterly Rev. July 1893, p. 92. 

8° I say ‘strapped’ by inference from the practice of the times. The tapestry does 
not show the material of the strap, or indeed any strap atall. The drawing of the 
tapestry is here worse than usual; but there can be no question that the shield is 
meant to be on the man’s back, and that bot the man’s hands are fully occupied in 
brandishing his huge two-handed axe. 
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ante se by ‘behind them,’ and to maintain that in the shield wall 
(pure and simple) the shields were at the backs of the men— 
this picture can have no bearing on the question. 


The second group [continues the Reviewer] is that which immediately 
follows on Harold’s death. It may possibly give us a clue to the way in 
which the two-handed axe was used in connexion with the shield wall. 
Two of the house-carls are using that weapon, while two others seem to 
be protecting them by standing in front of them with shield and sword. 
The front rank, then, may have used their swords and formed the shield 
wall, while those behind them may have wielded their axes, enabled to do 
so by their great length. This, we believe, is a novel suggestion, but it 
does not profess to be more (pp. 92-3). 


The suggestion is not altogether a novel one. The Reviewer can 
hardly have studied note NN to the ‘Norman Conquest,’ vol. iii. 
(second edition), so much as he appears to have done, without 


noticing in it (p. 764) these words in reference to the shield 
wall : 


It is easy to find examples of a similar tactic in various parts of the 
world, as the yéppa of the Persians at Plataia, Herod. ix. 61 (see Blakesley’s 
note), and the palisade at Mykalé, ix. 97. 


The first of the two passages here referred to runs thus : 


ppatavrec yap ra yéppa oi Mépou, driccay ray rokevpdrwy TOA dhedéwe 
ovrw «.r.d.4° (For the Persians had made a rampart of their wicker 
shields, and shot from behind them such clouds of arrows, &c.) 


On ¢pd£avtes Ta yéppa Blakesley notes — 


This expression is well elucidated by the sculptures of Nimroud. The 
shield used in some cases is so large as to cover the whole body, and to be 
carried by a second warrior who attends the archer. Sometimes two 
archers are represented with one long shield between them. In sieges 
this is sometimes furnished with a square projection like a roof, at right 
angles to the body of the shield, which served as a partial defence of the 
head against missiles discharged from the walls by the defenders (Layard, 
Nineveh, ii. p. 345). These last seem to be the yéppa of the text. Fixed 
in the ground they formed a palisade (see below, § 99), from which the 
short spear carried by the archer projected in front. Behind this he dis- 
charged his reed arrows from a long bow (vii. 61).*! 


The other passage to which Mr. Freeman refers, and which 
describes the palisade at Mykalé, runs thus: 


oxddorac mepi rd tpxog xarérntay.’? (They fixed stakes round the 
enclosure.) 


© Herod. ix. 61; Blakesley, ii. 461; Rawlinson, vol. iv. p. 423. 

“| The passage in ix. 99, to which Blakesley here refers, is as follows: airol 5é 
cuvepdpnoay Ta yéppa Epxos elval oor. 

* Herod. ix. 97; Blakesley, ii. 481. Rawlinson’s notes on the first of these 
passages are even more curious and suggestive than Blakesley’s. On the word ¢pdtavres 
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The suggestion which the Quarterly Reviewer believes to be ‘ an 
entirely novel one’ may or may not have had its source in an un- 
conscious reminiscence of these words of Herodotus and of Rawlin- 
son’s note on them. But the two passages of Herodotus taken 
together show clearly what sort of a shield wall Mr. Freeman 
really had in his mind when he referred to them.** It was indeed 
‘a development of the usual tactics of the shield wall’ (p. 444)— 
a real wall of real shields and stakes. Can such a wall be found 
in the conserta ante se scutorum testudine of William of Malmes- 
bury ? 


V. 1. Ihave pledged myself to grant to Mr. Round, for the sake 
of argument, that Wace in ll. 7813-26 is paraphrasing William of 
Malmesbury; and I have pledged myself also to translate the 
second escuz in those lines literally. Let us question Wace and 
see whether his paraphrase is indeed ‘ confused,’ * whether he will 
not rather, out of the fulness of his knowledge,“ light up the 
darkness of his putative master. And then let us see whether 
by adopting the literal translation of escuz in 1. 7828 I am indeed, 
as my anonymous critic has asserted, ‘hopelessly contradicting 
myself.’ 

I must begin by restating the position of Wace and of William of 
Malmesbury. From Wace we learn that the great English weapon 


was the two-handed axe or the gisarme. But all the English army 
was not equipped with this weapon.“ Therefore we get from Wace 


he observes : ‘ It is curious to find the same practice still in use at the present day. In an 
account given by an English surgeon (Mr. Adams) of an attack made by North American 
Indians upon a Russian post in the winter of 1850-1 I find the following : ‘‘ Each man 
carried a shield of thick wood, which was musket-proof ; and after the first attack they 
appear to have planted them in a line, so as to form a wall, from behind which they 
fired [with arrows] at the surviving inhabitants” (see Osborn’s Discovery of the North- 
West Passage, p. 175).’ On yéppa Rawlinson notes: ‘ The wicker shield used by the 
Persians, both at this time and in the age of Xenophon (Anab. i. viii. § 9), but which 
is not seen at Persepolis (supra, vii. 61, note 7), seems to have been adopted from 
the Assyrians, on whose monuments it not unfrequently appears (see Layard’s Monu- 
ments of Nineveh, 1st series, plates 75 and 78). The mode of using it was either by 
means of a shield-bearer, who protected the archer, as in the subjoined representation, 
or sometimes perhaps by means of a crutch.’ The ‘subjoined representation’ shows 
an Assyrian archer in the act of shooting from behind the shelter of a large concave 
wicker shield, broad at the base and pointed at the top, which is higher than his head; 
this shield stands on the ground before him, and is held in its place, by means of a 
thong attached inside, by another man who stands by the archer’s side 

** I must here state distinctly that I leave my readers to make whet they can of 
the other quotations and references in the appendix NN. 

“4 Ene. Hist. Rev. viii. 682. 

4S I purpose to say more upon this head later on; here I will merely point to a 
second instance of the way in which Wace tacitly and modestly adds to some story a 
detail not mentioned by William. Irefer to the accounts of the duke’s message to 
Harold, Will. Malm. iii. 240 (Hardy, pp. 413-4), and Wace, ll. 6781-6826 ; where William 
describes the messenger simply as a ‘ monk,’ while Wace adds his name and that of 
his monastery (ll. 6781-2). 

46 Rom. de Rou, ll, 7725-8. 
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two divisions at least, the long-handled axe men and the rest. From 
William of Malmesbury’s words we should infer, if we pressed them, 
that the whole English army was armed with the bipennis. But I 
have no wish to pin my opponent down to the literal words of his 
authority. I will grant him that, despite William of Malmesbury’s 
words, a good many of the English had not the bipennis. So from 
William of Malmesbury also, if we read him fairly, we get the same 
twofold division of long-axe men and non-long-axe men. 

2. In paraphrasing William of Malmesbury Wace has here, 
as in some other cases, added a fact—doubtless picked up from the 
current report of grey-headed warriors with whom he talked in his 
boyhood at Caen, and from whom he heard of the wondrous comet 
which they had seen before the battle.‘?7 Among them was perhaps 
his own father; but, at any rate, from the lips of-men who had 
fought at Hastings, or from the lips of their sons, he picked up the 
soldier’s view of the battle. Guy of Amiens told the story of 
Hastings from the leader’s point of view ; Wace’s office was humbler, 
but no less useful. He garnered the traditions of the veterans who 
were dying off just as he was growing into youth. From them he 
added many a graphic and many an important touch to the 
meagre narrative of William. Such an addition is his account of 
the actual barricade of rough wood that covered one part of the 
English host. But Wace tells us more than this. He knows that the 
‘windows and other woodwork’ could only shelter a part of the 
array, and that others of the host (the better axe men in especial) 
would, being at least to some extent trained soldiers, run up their 
own peculiar cover. And how did they fight ? Why, as he tells us, 


D’escuz e d’ais s’auironoent— 


with shields and with planks (or, as I should now prefer to say,, 
‘with stakes’) “* ‘did they surround themselves.’ That is, they 


planted in the ground planks or stakes, and worked their shields. 
up into the gaps. 
Now let us put William and Wace together. Wace tells us of a true 


47 Al terme que ¢o estre dut, 
Vne esteile grant aparut, 
Qui quatorze iors resplendi 
Od treis lons raiz uers miedi. 

Tele esteile selt l’en ueeir, 
Quant nouel rei deit regne aueir. 
Assez ui homes qui la uirent, 
Qui ainz e pois longues uesquirent. 
Comete la deit apeler 
Qui des esteiles uelt parler. 
(ll. 6341-50.) 

‘8 I owe to the bishop of Oxford the suggestion that in this passage ais may mean 
asses, planks, poles. The same writer suggested to me before I had read our thirteenth 
or fourteenth century paraphrase that the fenestres of the crucial passage might stand 
for wooden frames of houses. 


VOL. IX.—NO. XXXII. Cc 
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barricade, ‘ a shield-like defence of windows and other woodwork ;’ 
and also of a fence of ‘ shields and planks’ (or ‘ stakes’), presum- 
ably for the better axe men, mostly geldons (but possibly including a 
few house-carls)—axe men who, Wace assures us, could not use shields 
if they had them (1. 8631-6). William of Malmesbury says these 
very same two-handed axe men had woven together their shields in a 
testudo before them. In other words, William of Malmesbury takes 
direct notice only of those English troops who were using the two- 
handed bipennis. Having these troops specially in mind, he tells 
us how they had woven a testudo of shields along their front—a 
testudo, which cannot, from the nature of the case, refer to the 
shield wall pure and simple, the shield wall formed of shields held 
in the hand. As to the rest of the English army and its protection 
he tells us nothing expressly. Here it is that Wace steps in to 
make everything plain. He tells us elsewhere directly or indirectly 
of the twofold division of the army, the axe men and the non-axe men. 
Accordingly when he in his turn comes to the ‘ palisade’ passage he 
also tells us of two kinds of palisade—one, we may presume, a rough 
barricade of timber-work run up before the inferior troops, whether 
they held short axe, lance, sword, or stake ; the other a simpler and 
more scientific structure of interwoven shields and stakes (or planks), 
presumably for the two-handed axe men in the main. The difficulties 
of William’s language disappear as if by magic before the application 
of Wace’s touchstone. Here is the master key to every difficulty 
both in William andin Wace. The better axe men, or the better troops, 
for the most part built up their shields against the stakes or planks in 
Sront of them.” This is the simplest explanation of William’s words. 
Read by themselves, as a description of a ‘shield wall’ pure and 
simple, those words are sheer nonsense. Read in the light of Wace 
they become perfect and natural sense. If we pass from the general 
meaning of the passage to particular words, William (at least to me) 
presents here three difficulties—(1) testudo, (2) conserta, (3) ante 
se. Read by the light of Wace, testudo becomes clear, for we get a 
real testudo (partly) of shields woven together. Conserta becomes 
clear, for they are interwoven with planks or stakes; and the 
seemingly redundant ante se becomes clear, as being used by William 
to point his meaning that the ‘ woven testudo of shields’ was not 
held in the hands of the two-handed axe men (as; indeed, it could 
not possibly have been), but was very distinctly in ‘ front of them ’ 
—perhaps by a matter of a foot or a yard—and not held in any 
hands at all. The two accounts fit into each other as though part 
* To the arguments for this interpretation may be added the fact of William’s 
ordering his archers to shoot up into the air. This stratagem would really have been 
useless unless a great part of the English army were ‘shieldless,’ z.e. had no shields 
in their hands. This idea, which was, I believe, present tomy mind when writing my 


article in the Contemporary Review, has been lately recalled to my recollection by a 
letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd of the Royal Engineers. 
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and parcel of one work; there is not a hitch of any importance 
left. And this result, be it noted, I have obtained not by choosing 
my own ground, but by accepting two conditions, one of which I had 
been told would land me in ‘hopeless’ self-contradiction, while 
upon it is based, so far as the ‘ key of the position ’ is concerned, the 
whole argument of Mr. Round. 

8. I will now work out in greater detail what I conceive may 
be the meaning of Wace’s words, if we accept Mr. Round’s view 
that Wace has based his long description solely and directly upon 
William of Malmesbury’s five words—conserta ante se testudine 
scutorum. I do not, of course, pretend to accept Mr. Round’s 
theory myself. My own explanation of the ‘crucial passage’ is 
much simpler; for I cannot believe that Wace’s lines are in any 
very special sense based upon William of Malmesbury. I could see 
nothing but a slight resemblance between the two passages when I 
first read them side by side; and on closer examination I can only 
re-echo (with reference to this theory) Slender’s words with reference 
to his prospective bride, Anne Page: ‘There was not much love 
between us at the beginning, and it hath pleased Heaven to decrease 
it on better acquaintance.’ Under these circumstances of course I 
do not pledge myself to every detail of the explanation given below ; 
for words are at best but imperfect expressions of thought; and I 
could suggest alternative ways of regarding many points. 

It is hard to find a word to convey the full meaning of Wace’s 
geldon, which in my former article I rendered ‘peasant.’ I can 
suggest no better single word now. Here I take it to mean the ordi- 
nary English householder, whether of town or country. He would 
not be clad in complete armour like the so-called house-carls, but 
mainly (I should say) in leathern doublet, with or without horn or 
metal facings. As the great mass of the fighting English army was 
made up of these geldons, Wace uses the word in 1. 7818 as repre- 
sentative of the army as a whole. Then with the word he has just 
used, geldon, in his mind he proceeds to give a full account of the 
barricade reared by a section—possibly the larger though certainly 
the inferior section—of these actual geldons. After this, by a very 
natural transition, he devotes two lines to the slightly different 
barricade (developed shield wall) formed by another, though, it 
may be, a smaller, part of the same English host (the better axe 
men), marking that he is somewhat changing his point of view by an 
emphatic change of tense, from the pluperfect to the imperfect. 
Then, recurring to his pluperfects, Wace harks back to the English 
host as a whole (just as he began with it as a whole), and says that 
had the English soldiers only kept their ground they would not 
have been defeated. As to this change of tense, I may add that, 
though the stationary barricades to defend the weaker parts of the 
army would of necessity be thrown up as early as possible, it is in 
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accordance with every probability that the better troops would not 
strap up their shields to the stakes till the battle was imminent. 
Of course they may have run their stakes into the ground, ready for 
the shields, some time earlier. As to that I can say nothing. 
But this much is clear from Wace’s words : the stake or the barricade 
part of Harold’s defences was fairly complete when the Normans 
halted to look down upon their foe from the height of Telham. 
Hence the pluperfect tense. Then when the Normans were in full 
sight, and a battle was imminent, the English began to put the 
finishing touches by working in their shields, or (if the words refer 
to the so-called house-carls only) their shields and poles. Hence 
the imperfect tense. If any one chooses to regard the shield 
barricade as (partially or wholly) running along the entire centre 
and both wings (and not as confined to the better axe men and the 
so-called house-carls), I have no objection to offer. Wace’s words 
will equally apply to such a case, and the change of tense is still 
more appropriate.*' Only I should suppose that wherever an English 
geldon, happening to have a shield, worked it up into the shield 
fence, he would first cut up the rough timber he had gathered into 
rude stakes before utilising it for the uprights of his barricade. 
As to details, however, I cannot speak with certainty. These 
each reader will vary according to his own notions of what is most 
probable. 


VI. Here this part of my task would, properly speaking, end. 
I have shown that Mr. Freeman did not make an egregious blunder 
in taking the idea of a palisade at Hastings from Wace. I musi 


56 T cannot help suspecting that the so-called house-carls, when intending to use 
the two-handed battle-axe as their chief weapon, carried their own stakes with them— 
much as we know that the Roman soldier carried about on is campaign the valli, or 
wooden stakes, which helped to form the vallum—much as we know that English 
archers used to carry their own stakes to form their own protection. Want of space, 
however, forbids me to work out the question of the palisade from the days of Polybius 
to the days of Caxton. I must add that if anywhere in this paper or my previous one 
I speak of the English long-handled axe man as ‘ shieldless,’ I must be understood as 
meaning practically shieldless, i.c. ‘having no shield in use.’ If the axe man has 
worked his shield up into the barricade, or has it strapped on to his back, he is equally 
shieldless from my point of view. If in English, as in Greek, we could find a compound 
word to express the idea ‘ having-no-shield-in-his-hands,’ I would of course use it. 
But we have no such word. My Hastings authorities tell me nothing precise as to 
house-carls—do not even (I think) mention the name. So I will not speculate as to 
whether they (as a whole) defended themselves behind a barricade or a developed 
shield wall, or behind no artificial shelter at all. Possibly they may have formed a 
genuine shield wall; but while forming it they cannot have been using the ‘bipennis’’ 
or the two-handed axe. 

5! T must here add that I am not in complete agreement with Mr. Freeman on some 
points of detail; and I am aware that holes may be picked in my account of th: 
matter. I do not profess to prove my case as an absolute certainty; I only profess 
to show that it is ‘reasonably probable ’—which, as I say below (p. 37), is all 
that any history has a right to claim for itself. 
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now proceed to complete my case by inquiring into the utility and 
use of a wooden outwork against cavalry during the middle ages, 
I shall take my chief examples from the deeds of Norman warfare 
within a few years of the Conquest. But I shall treat of the ques- 
tion first in a more general way. However, before coming to this 
point, I may be asked whether in my opinion there was a shield 
wall at Hastings or not. The answer depends on what is meant 
by a ‘shield wall.’ A close-set shield wall, without loophole or 
ehink, and extending along the whole front of the English array, 
there certainly was not. But if by ‘shield wall’ is meant a line of 
warriors each holding his shield before his own body, why then in 
this sense there was a shield wall at Hastings, as there is in every 
battle where shielded footmen fight in line. I can see this at 
Hastings anywhere in the field; only this shield wall cannot be 
formed by the two-handed axe men as such. The truth is that 
those who maintain the theory of a shield wall pure and simple at 
Hastings have been misled into a tactical error by misreading a 
poetic term. The ‘shield wall’ is primarily a poetic phrase. 
Just as our early fathers called the sun ‘God’s candle,’ and a 
battle ‘sword-hand play ;’ just as they called their ships ‘ snakes 
of the sea’ and their swords ‘the hammer’s leavings;’ so, with 
the wild imaginative vigour of all young races, they called the 
shielded line of warriors a ‘ shield wall,’ because it stood firm like 
a wall and threw back the onset of the enemy. This formation 
may at one time or at one battle have been comparatively close, at 
another time or place comparatively loose; but, loose or close, it 
was still a shield wall. Say it was close at Hastings; then, as I 
have said already, there ‘may have been, as was probably the 
ease, a few bodies of men here and there drawn up in the tradi- 
tional Teutonic wedge.’** These men, standing sideways rather 

* Contemporary Review, p. 347. The Quarterly Reviewer quotes Mr. Keary’s 
description of the viking shield burg to justify his conception of the English shield 
wall at Hastings. I cannot, however, help feeling that he has here done a very 
ingenious writer something less than full justice by omitting from his quotation the 
two sentences I italicise ; for from the first of these two sentences (in combination 
with another passage from Mr. Oman’s Art of War) the Reviewer seems to have 
borrowed his elaborate and highly wrought comparison of the English shield wall at 
Hastings with the English infantry square at Waterloo ; while, by omitting the second 
sentence, he fails to give his readers a proper notion of what Mr. Keary’s shield burg 
really was. Here is Mr. Keary’s description : ‘ When hardest pressed they (i.e. the 
vikings] set up the impregnable wall of the shield burg (skjdld-borg], which was a 
formation to be compared to the English square at Waterloo ; a sort of low tower of 
men holding their shields before them, overlapping, as with the Roman “ testudo,’’ some 
men, therefore, it is to be presumed, kneeling, some standing above them. Thus it will 
be seen that, in Mr. Keary’s shield burg, the front rank knelt upon its knees while the 
second rank stood upright. Now, even if I were to grant that Mr. Keary’s conception 
of the shield burg is right, so far as non-English lands are concerned (which for aught 
I know it may be), I must point out that, at all events in England, both attackers and 
attacked fought in the array of the shield wall. I can even cite a passage where both 
armies form a ‘testudo’ before coming to close quarters; and I do not suppose that 
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than with full front towards the enemy, may here and there have 
literally presented a covered front or point to their adversaries, even 
if protected only by the small shields which we see in the tapestry. 
I seem to see a hint of one such wedge (or two such columns) 
rudely drawn in the tapestry itself. But as to this I have no 
certainty ; there are serious difficulties in the way. Again, say 
the shield wall was loose; in this case it may have been anywhere 
over the field, wherever a line of shielded warriors fought side by 
side. I think it probable that Mr. Freeman would have agreed to 
this view; but, as we cannot ask him, it is impossible now to 
ascertain for certain what he meant by a ‘shield wall’ pure and 
simple. 

What he meant by the shield wall of his note NN—the 
‘ development of the tactics of the shield wall,’ as he called it in his 
text—is plain. His note, read fairly with the recollection of the 
fact that he used Pluquet’s paraphrase and Taylor’s translation of 
Wace for his guides, plainly involves shields set in the ground and 
supported by a palisade of stakes. In other parts of the field, where 
there were no two-handed axe men, he doubtless would have set his 
‘ barricades of ash and other timber.’ This is practically the explana- 
tion which I suggested at first ;** it is my explanation now. Only, 
now that I have shown what fenestres really did mean in the eyes 
of medieval writers, I must beg leave to cancel his adjective ‘ firm,’ 
and to substitute ‘ window frames’ for ‘ash.’ With this trifling 
change, I still assert ‘Mr. Freeman to have been entirely right in 
the view he took of the whole question;’ that is to say, there 
were barricades of some sort or another at Hastings, and the 
‘crucial passage’ refers to them. I do not say, I have never said, 
that I agree with every word that Mr. Freeman has written about 
the great battle; but I do regard his account of Hastings as the 
noblest battle piece in our historical literature—perhaps in that of 
the world. 


B. On the Strategic Importance of the Palisades at Hastings. 


Before considering the relative values of the chief authorities for 
the history of the battle I must call attention to the strategic 
importance of the battle itself. Hastings, it must be remembered, 
was the opening of a new era in English tactics. Then for the first 
time—unless indeed their ancestors met Roman cavalry, in any of 


either Mr. Keary or the Quarterly Reviewer would seriously maintain that either or 
both sides marched out to battle on their knees. Hence, in England (and we are 
dealing with England) the testudo, or shield wall, did not involve the idea of kneeling. 
If it involved this idea abroad, as Mr. Keary (doubtless on evidence that is satisfactory 
to himself) holds it did, then I can only say that the typical viking shield burg must 
have been a very different thing from the English shield wall, and the Quarterly 
Reviewer’s appeal to Mr. Keary and Mr. Keary’s shield burg falls to the ground. 
53 Contemporary Review, pp. 348-51. 
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their piratical attacks on Britain—did the English foot warrior meet 
no longer a foot warrior like himself, but a mounted knight. 
Harold was brought face to face with a new problem, and he solved 
it by a new development on theold lines. Considering the conser- 
vatism of military science, he is not likely precipitately to have disre- 
garded the immemorial tactics of the Teutonic army, and discarded 
all at once the national mode of fighting. Every Englishman was 
familiar with the use of the axe, with which he lopped the trees 
for his own house or fence. Harold utilised this woodcraft for 
his own purposes; but he need not have thrown away at once and 
for all the common English tactics. Probably the erection of a 
huge palisade was an ordinary occurrence in English life even in 
the eleventh century. At all events it is curious to find that three 
centuries later this palisade had become a recognised English, and 
essentially English, construction. Turn to the French contem- 
porary writers who record the hundred years’ war in France, and 
what do they say as to the means by which the English infantry 
met the onset of the French knight ? 

Ilz [Bedford’s troops, in 1429] . . . s’estoient fortiffiez et fortif- 
Jioient de foussez et de paulz,™ i.e. ‘ they had fortified and were forti- 
fying themselves with a ditch and palisade.’ So another French 
writer says of Warwick and Salisbury at Bloreheath (1459), Devant 
eulz avoient fichie leurs peux a la fachon dAngleterre® (* Before them 
they had planted their stakes in the fashion of England’). 

So too at Hastings, fighting for his country, Harold made him- 
self as strong as possible. Footman against footman, perhaps he 
would not have feared the Norman onset; but he did fear the 
onset of the Norman knight—an onset rendered doubly formidable 
by the additional impetus of the Norman war-horse. It was this that, 
despite shield wall and sword and lance and axe, would break up 
his ranks, unless its full force were foiled by artificial means. This 
has always been the great problem of military science—how to enable 
footmen to resist the charge of horse. It faced Alexius Comnenus 
twenty years later at Dyrrhachium, and Richard I a hundred 
years later at Ascalon. At Laupen and Granson it was solved by 
the long lances or halberds of the Swiss mountaineers ; in later years 
it has been solved by the invention of the bayonet. But before the 
fifteenth century each general had to form his own plan for such 
an emergency. The great thing was to break the uniformity of the 
cavalry charge. Once break that, and the added weight of the 
horse was turned to the confusion of the army to which its rider be- 
longed. Beaten off from the barricades, the frightened steed would 
turn round to break up the ranks of the host behind it; or, tripped 
up among the brushwood and hurdle-work, even if the palisade 


54 « Journal du Siége d’Orléans,’ &c., Quicherat, Procés de Jeanne d’ Arc, iv. 194. 
‘> Waurin, pt. vi. bk. iii. c. 36. 
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were broken down, would leave its rider, entangled in his stirrups 
and saddle gear, an easy prey to the English battle-axe. So far 
from a fence being on a priori grounds useless at Hastings, it would 
on these grounds be of the highest possible utility; for it would 
turn the enemy’s greatest weapon of attack into a weapon for his 
own destruction and confusion. Nor were such tactics unknown 
to medieval warfare. Why did William Wallace run up his 
palisade of ‘long stakes’ roped together at Falkirk except that he 
might hinder the onset of the English knight? What was the 
meaning of the caltrops and covered pits with which Robert Bruce 
defended his army at Bannockburn? Why did the Black Prince 
throw up his baggage to defend his host at Poitiers? And why 
did the English king at Agincourt bid his archers front themselves 
with an actual palisade, with which to receive the charge of the 
French army ? 

If any one doubts whether the problem of how best to enable 
infantry to meet the charge of cavalry had presented itself to 
generals of the eleventh century, I would ask him to read Anna 
Comnena’s account of her father’s strategy for effecting this very 
purpose against Bohemond’s Norman troops at Joannina in 1084 
—eighteen years after Hastings. 


"AdAwe Ge ard rij¢ tov ‘Poyréprov xponynoapéerne payne ywwoKwr Tv 
Towrny kari tov évarriwy immaciay tév Kedrov avumoorov ... 6 b€ 
Bacirede rv avitoocrov rév Aarivwy edie mpwrny mpooPodgry, Kawoy Tt 
moet, adpagac Kovportpac Karackevacac Kal tov ovviOwy ijrrove, é¢’ ixdorn 
TovTwy Kovroug évérnte récaapac Kai welovc OmAopdpove Extarnoey, Ware Ornvixa 
oi Aarivot ddove purijpac yadaoarrec kara Tijc ‘Pwpaixiic dpphoover dadayyoc, 
rac Guakac WAeicIar zpdow dda rHv ipiorapévwy broddpwv welar, tv’ odrw 
TO ouvexes CLaxdmrnrat Tov cvvacmopov Tov Aarivwr.6 (But having found 
by his experience of the former battle with Robert [Guiscard] that the 
first charge of the Celtic [i.e. Norman] cavalry could not be withstood . . . 
the emperor, greatly fearing the first irresistible onset of the Latin 
{horsemen,] had recourse to a novel stratagem. He prepared wagons of 
a lighter kind and smaller than usual. On each of these wagons he 
fixed four stakes (or lances), and stationed hard by heavy-armed foot- 
soldiers. And he did this to the following end: that, so soon as the 
Latins [7.e. the Normans] loosed rein and charged down against the Greek 
phalanx, these wagons might be thrust forward by the heavy-armed 


foot-soldiers. By this means he hoped that the uniformity of the Norman 
onset might be broken up.) 


Twenty-four years later Bohemond was once more fighting 


5° Anna Comnena, Alex. 1. v. c. 4. To some extent at least the old Roman laws 
for the construction of a palisade and vallum had been preserved in the eastern 
empire during the eleventh century; but, in any case, the construction of a barricade 
on wheels against the heavy Norman cavalry would justify Anna Comnena’s kawéy 11 
woe, whether the Byzantine armies had forgotten their ancient art of castramentation 
or not. See Anna Comnena, loc. cit. 1. v., for the palisade with which Alexius fortified 
his army against the Normans on 15 Oct. 1082. 
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against Alexius in Thrace. Once more Alexius was called upon to 
meet the dreaded onset of the Norman horse; once more he had 
recourse to similar strategy. He blocked up all the accessible roads 
with great wooden barricades, and behind these felt himself some- 
what more of a match for his Norman invaders on their ponderous 
steeds. 

‘O & abroxpdrwp, éxei mpopbacag akidpayoy tiiamy ty raoae raic 
KNecovpare KaréBero per’ éxxpirwy iyyepdvwy, Tacay riy drpardy Cia Tey 
kadoupévwr Evoxaadv ave roig KeAroicg arerdgpevoey.” (But the emperor, 
when, getting beforehand with his enemy, he had set sufficient forces 
under chosen leaders in all the narrow passes, proceeded further to block 


up the whole road by means of structures called fvAvcAaciat, i.e. wood 
fences.) 


Now I wish to draw attention to the fact that although we have 
more than one account of the campaign of Robert Guiscard and 
Bohemond in 1081-2, and of that of Bohemond in 1107, only one 
mentions the barricade of wagons and stakes, and only one the 
wood fences. In both cases accident alone has preserved the re- 
collection of the fact. It was too obvious or too common a thing to 
call for special notice. So again at one of the greatest battles of 
the early crusades the Christians, being suddenly set upon by the 
Turks, are expressly said to have run their tent poles into the 
ground, and perhaps spread out the canvas of their tents—seemingly 
as a protection or some kind of palisade against the Turkish 
arrows and the Turkish horse. In another part of the same 
battle-field the wagons and carts were piled up as a barricade 
against the same enemies. Here again only one writer out of 
some twenty who have described the battle thinks it necessary to 
note either detail, and this in the most casual and matter-of-fact 
way. The truth is that for foot soldiers to cast up a barricade 
against the cavalry of the enemy was so natural a thing to do that 
in the middle ages people hardly thought it worth while to mention 
the fact. It was the very first step that a military leader, intending 
to accept, not to give battle would take; and we should no more 
expect to find the fact deliberately stated in the brief chronicles 
of the fight than to find mentioned in them the fact that William 
partook of food after the fight was over—a detail which, true or 
false, Wace is also the only one to mention. 

En la champaigne la noit iut, 
Entre les morz mainga e but.—(ll. 8973-4). 


C. On the Authorities for Hastings. 
In discussing the authorities for the battle of Hastings it must 
be remembered that we have not a single line left to us by any 
person who took part,in the fight. More than this: we have not a 


57 Anna Comnena, Alez. 1. xiii. ¢. 5. 
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single line written by any person who was, so far as we know, 
within a hundred miles of the field when it was fought. With two 
exceptions not a line has come down to us of which we can say 
for certain that it was written within thirty years of the event; 
and most of our materials are from two to three generations later. 
I purpose to consider our chief authorities in due order. 

I. Guy or Amrens has left us an account of the battle of Hast- 
ings in some eight hundred elegiac lines of Latin verse. He gives 
us a fair account of what took place, but was evidently not well 
posted up in details, for he has to swell out his paucity of fact by 
an intolerable amount of verbiage. He wrote his poem to curry 
favour with William or his queen, in whose company he crossed 
over to England early in 1068, doubtless hoping to have a 
reward for his verses in the conquered land. His poem was then 
already written,®* seemingly before he had ever set foot in Eng- 
land. We know absolutely nothing of the sources from which he 
drew his information. His work formed the recognised basis of 
the historical accounts of the battle; but it is a very poor produc- 
tion in itself, containing, as has been well said, hardly a pint of 
fact for its buckets full of bombast. 

IL. Wiiu1aM or Porrrers wrote a life of the Conqueror. He wrote 
in his old age, seemingly after his hero’s death, but, like Thucydides 
and William of Tyre, he appears to have left his work incomplete.*® 
Like the writer just noticed, William of Poitiers is something 
of a rhetorician ; but he seems to have collected a good deal of 
information unknown to, or disregarded by, Guy. He is full of 
little facts which seem like bits of floating tradition garnered up 
by a professed story-teller or borrowed from the Hastings ballads, 
which, in accordance with the law of medieval history, are almost 
certain to have been current within a few years of the fight. He 
was largely pillaged by Orderic and by William of Malmesbury. 
He had once been a soldier; accordingly he is particularly good 
in his account of the military disposition of the Norman troops, and 
on the whole, despite his eloquence, his description of the battle is 
clear and comparatively trustworthy. But he wrote from twenty to 
thirty years after Hastings, and he wrote for the learned, not for 
the people. He gives those facts about which he had heard or read, 
or those which he considered important; he does not give a full 
account of the battle itself. 


58 Anno ab Incarnatione Domini MLXVIII Guillelmus rex legatos honorabiles in 
Neustriam direxit et Mathildem coniugem suam ad se venire praecepit. ... Inclero 
qui ad divina et ministrabat celebris Guido Ambianorum pracsul eminebat, qui iam 
certamen Heraldi et Guillelmi versifice ediderat.—Ord. Vit. 1. iv. c. 4 (ed. Le Prévost, 
ii. 181). 

8° Tbid. 1. iii. c. 15 (ii. 158). But compare iii. c. 5 and iv. ce. 7. In Orderic’s 
ambiguity I follow the plausible conjecture of the Hist. Litt. de la France, viii. p. 194, 
which at least reconciles what otherwise seem to be conflicting statements. 
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III. Next comes the Bayeux Tapestry. After a very careful 
examination of this work of art I find myself utterly unable to 
assign it a specific date. I should not like to say more than that 
its construction lies between the date of the battle and the date of 
the final disuse of the conical and nasalled helmet for the full vizor. 
Now, as I know of a manuscript dating from 1194 to 1196, in which 
all the soldiers have the conical helmet and the nasal, it is impos- 
sible to say that these accoutrements went entirely out of use till a 
hundred and forty years after Hastings. Hence I would say that 
the tapestry dates from between 1066 and 1210, with a tendency to 
the earlier rather than the later year. Apart from its age I consider 
the tapestry as comparatively weak evidence, for many reasons 
into which I cannot go here. In any case it cannot be received 
as conclusive and final evidence in itself. It was wrought by women 
who certainly were not on the field of battle. No one nowadays 
supposes it to have been wrought till twenty or thirty years after 
the battle. Its accuracy is seriously impeached (1) by the difficulty 
of working details into so cumbrous a material ; (2) by the fact 
that it seems to represent in the main not an original account of 
the battle, but the story of Hastings as told in some ballad history 
or tradition now lost; (3) by its curious and in some cases more 
than curious archeology. It may be fairly good evidence for 


the archeological notions of the women who worked it, and for the 
contents of the ballad history or legend on which it is founded. 
But beyond this we cannot go. Before trusting it to such an extent 
as to say that ‘everything which may not be found therein or can- 
not be proved thereby’ is absolutely false, we must know the names 
of its workers and the character of the ballad or history or tradition © 


%® The chanson de geste, it must be remembered, was not merely the novel, it was 
also the news letter and the newspaper of medieval life. Side by side with the 
fabulous epics that recounted the fabled exploits of Arthur, of Alexander, of Ogier, and 
of Huon ran an historic stream of vernacular verse celebrating nearly all the great 
movements and heroes of medieval history during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
These historic chansons de geste are for the most part lost except in so far as they have 
been worked up into the jejune narrative of later chroniclers. But they were in many 
cases written by men who had taken a part in the most famous deeds of medieval life, 
or were familiar with the deeds of the heroes they celebrated. The first crusade was 
sung in Old French verse by the crusading pilgrim Richard (c. 1100 «.p.), and in 
Provengal by the crusading knight Geoffrey Bechada (c. 1100). Anselm told the story 
of Richard I’s exploits in the east—exploits he himself had witnessed. So too with 
the Albigensian crusade, the English conquest of Ireland, the life of the great earl 
marshal, and the fall of Acre. All these events were told in French or German verse 
by more or less contemporary poets. These historic chansons de geste must of course 
be judged on their own merits. They are often of the highest historical value ; some- 
times of little value or none. The general law is this: the nearer the historic chanson 
is to the time and scene and the nation with which it deals, the more is it to be 
trusted ; the further it is parted from its original time, scene, or nation, the less con- 
fidence can it claim. But, be the value of any particular chanson de geste what it may, 
there always remains the grand distinction between the historical chanson (or medieval 
news-letter) and the fabulous chanson (or medieval novel), though both bear the 
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on which it is based. It cannot stand as full evidence for the 
minuter details of the battle any more than the old tapestries of 
the house of lords could stand for ultimate authorities as to the 
details of the destruction of the Spanish Armada. It represents 
only just so much as the women who wrought it found easy to 
represent in stitch work; and these women cannot be in any case 
primary authorities for the battle.®! 

It is a law too much forgotten by modern historians that in 
nearly every case where we have an early medieval representation of 
medieval events in stained glass or tapestry, these representations are 
drawn not so much from verbal tradition as from ballad verse, or less 
frequently from a popular prose history. Before a story was popular 
enough for its details to be worked up into glass or tapestry it had 
to win its popularity ; and generally it won its popularity through the 
rhymes or assonances of the wandering jongleur or trowvere. I 
cannot insist too strongly on the fact that it is to the popularity 
which a story has thus obtained that we owe its transfusion into 
colour or stone. If we see Roland and Oliver sculptured on the 
cathedral gates at Verona, it is because the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ or 
one of its many remaniements, had familiarised all Italians with the 
story of these two paladins. If we have the glorious windows of 
Chartres cathedral all glowing with the story of the same two 
heroes, it is not because Einhard has mentioned them in his prose 
and the Astronomer in his ‘ Life of Louis the Pious,’ but because 
some unknown poet had done the story of their death into Old 
French verse for the people; it was the story of the poet (or 
pseudo-Turpin), not that of the eye-witness, which the glass-workers 
of Chartres followed. If Suger blazoned the windows of his monas- 
tery at St. Denys with scenes from the first crusade, it was not 
because he got old crusaders of 1096 to superintend the work and 
guarantee the archeological accuracy of the costumes and the facts, 


same name. Thus philologists tell us that the modern novel and our modern news- 
paper are but variants of one and the same word (novus), a truth to which William of 
Malmesbury and Eadmer bear partial witness when they call their works ‘ Historia 
Novella’ or ‘ Novorum ;’ a truth which was present, in all its fulness, to Cowper when 
he wrote of the trashy and monotonous fiction of his own day— 

‘And novels (witness every month’s Review) 

Belie their name and offer nothing new.’ 

*' I would here remark that, in my opinion, those who regard the tapestry as worked 
by Odo’s orders, and by so doing turn it into a semi-official report of the battle, go 
much beyond their evidence. For, even if we put aside the fact that the external 
history of the tapestry is extremely obscure for many centuries after the battle, we 
have to remember that it is unfinished. Now if it is unfinished because of Odo’s 
departure on the first crusade (from which he never returned) it is a generation later 
than the battle it professes to portray, i.e. it dates c. Sept. 1096. If, on the other hand, 
Odo ordered its construction at a very much earlier date, it would seem that he cannot 
have laid much store upon a work of art which he allowed to drag on from year to 
year in an unfinished state. For the tapestry is not merely an incomplete historic 
record ; it is an unfinished piece of needlework. 
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but because the story of the crusade had got so firm a hold on the 
people’s mind that it was turned into verse within a few years of 
the capture of Jerusalem. Again, if the story of the ‘Pas d’Armes 
de Saladin ’ was so often worked into tapestry in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, it was not because many people had read the 
‘Itinerarium Ricardi,’ but because an unknown poet had out of the 
abundance of his own fancy made the story current on every lip. 
The historic worth of the Bayeux tapestry depends on that of the 
chanson, history or tradition underlying it. Till this is found we 
cannot know the value of the facts it has preserved; still less can 
we assert the incredibility of incidents it has omitted. 

IV. The same remarks apply to the poem of Batpric or Don, 
only in an intensified degree. Here we probably have to make allow- 
ance for four stages of development—(1) imperfect knowledge of facts 
in the old minstrel ; (2) fancy of the designer ; (3) fancy of the ladies 
working the design ; (4) lapse of memory on Baldric’s part, when 
he describes in verse what he had seen perhaps only once. The 
Quarterly Reviewer should read the whole of Baldric’s poem. 
Let him study Baldric’s description of the world and ask himself 
whether that isa complete, or—even for its age -—a full and accurate 
account of the globe he lived in. For his description of the world 
Baldric drew on Countess Adela’s house decorations, which: in 
their turn probably represented but the fancy of their designer, 
based in its turn upon some ludicrously inadequate mappa mundi. 
Those who have looked at the mappa mundi drawn by Baldric’s 
contemporary scholars, Domingo the monk and Peter the prior, 
just two years after Baldric exchanged his abbey of Bourgueil, for 
the bishopric of Dol,® will see at once the sort of model which the 
tapestry-workers of Adela had to guide them in their work. 

V. The ‘Brevis Retatio pE WILLELMO NoBILIsstmo ComITE 
Normannorvm’ is the work of an unknown writer in the days of 
Henry I. His brief sketch of the battle contains nothing worthy 
of remark. 

VI. Witt1am oF Matmessury was born about 1095 (Stubbs, 
‘Gest. Reg.’ pref. p. xiv)—that is, a generation later than the 
battle. He wrote his history when getting on for thirty. His 
account of Hastings is very valuable, though it is to some extent 

® Twelfth-century scholars will be amused at the eagerness with which the 
Quarterly Reviewer has forced Baldric of Dol (drawn apparently from the pages of the 
Eneuisu Historticat Review, July 1892) into the controversy. How very recent is the 
Reviewer’s knowledge even of Baldric’s name is evident from the facts (1) of his 
persistent misspelling of Baldric’s abbey—‘ Bourgeuil’ (sic); (2) by his fixing the 
date of Baldric’s accession to the abbacy ten years too early. I doubt whether many 
people really acquainted with Baldric’s historical work would dream of using him as 
an important independent authority for any military matter. It is dangerous to 
appeal to writers you have not carefully studied for yourself. Curiously enough seven 


years ago I was meditating a monograph on Baldric’s verse, if I recollect aright. 
*} Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 11695. 
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based on William of Poitiers. As with everything he writes he has 
turned the story into a literary work. He seems also to have had 
some Hastings ballad or Hastings tradition behind his work—a 
ballad or tradition that was possibly likewise known, directly or 
indirectly, to Wace, and perhaps to William of Poitiers and to the 
workers of the tapestry. It is remarkable that his account of the 
battle itself differs in important particulars from the tapestry and 
from William of Poitiers ; but it presents as remarkable approaches 
toboth. William of Malmesbury has stories which are common to 
himself and Wace and William of Poitiers, but absent from the 
tapestry and Guy of Amiens. He has the ‘ Chanson de Roland ’ 
incident, an incident common to himself and Wace only (but told 
with such differences as to show that neither took it straight from 
the other). He has the ‘little hill’ fight common to himself and 
the tapestry alone ; and the fight in the ravine, also common to 
himself and the tapestry alone.** He is not entirely like any other 
historian of the battle; but he is not entirely dissimilar to them. 
He seems to have had access to materials now lost ; and in some 
eases his similarity to other writers or to the tapestry may be 
ascribed not to direct borrowing from or by him, but to common 
access to older sources. 

VII. Orperic Viratis was born twenty years before William of 
Malmesbury, but wrote at the very same time.® His account 
stands far more apart from those of other writers than William’s. 
He seems to have made little use of the above-mentioned ballad 
sources; but he certainly had talked about Hastings with heroes 
who had fought there, and this we can only say of him and Wace 
among all the later writers of the battle. His wt fertur ab his qui 
[illi certamini] interfuerunt is unlike anything else outside Wace. It 
is quite another thing from William of Jumiéges’s colloquial ut ferunt. 
Orderic is also the first detailed writer of importance to show 
the true meaning of the Malfosse incident, though I take it that on 
this point he borrows from William of Jumiéges rather than William 
of Jumiéges from him ; or both may have borrowed from a common 


* Of course it may be said that the tapestry has not the ravinecombat. This is a 
question of interpretation as to which scholars may honestly differ. If the tapestry 
has not the ravine combat, so much the better for my point. 

® M. Le Prévost fixes the date of Orderic’s third book (the Hastings book) in 1124 
or earlier (Ord. Vit. vol. v. notice, p. xlvi). Dr. Stubbs places the first edition of 
William of Malmesbury in 1124-5 (Gesta Reg. vol. i. pref. p.xlv). I need not say, 
what every scholar knows, that there was more than one edition of both William and 
Orderic, as also of Henry of Huntingdon. 

% Except for this most important circumstance, William of Jumiéges hardly deserves 
mention as an authority for the battle itself, though he is fairly full as to the incidents 
immediately preceding the battle. His work is dedicated to King William, and Orderic 
tells us (1. vi. c. 10; Le Prévost, iii, 85-6) that the author carried it down to the con- 
quest of England, and presented it to the Conqueror. It is now generally recognised that 
the eighth book was added, and many of the chapters in the seventh book interpolated, 
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source. Orderic has preserved one or two things peculiar to 
himself, doubtless from oral tradition. He has, however, made one 
or two mistakes of his own as to time and sequence of events. 
This must happen to a writer who, basing his account (in its 
outlines) on Guy of Amiens, has to weave into Guy’s bare frame- 
work incidents which he learned from other sources without any 
particular note of time, place, or sequence. 

VIII. Henry or Huntinepon was probably born c. 1080,” and 
died ¢. 1154. His history, in its original form, was published in 
1129. His account of Hastings contains little that is of importance. 
He does not seem to have had access to ballad literature on the 
subject ; and it would be hard to say whence he gets a great part 
of his details. Nor is this a matter of much importance; for in 
his account of the battle he has blundered more than any other 
writer, considering the brevity of his real narrative. He makes 
Hastings fought ‘in planis’ instead of on a hill; he seems to trans- 
form Malfosse from a natural chasm or an old fossatum into a pur- 
posely covered ditch lying in front instead of at the rear of 
the English army, and he utterly confuses the narrative, making it 
appear that the Normans tumbled inadvertently into this covered 
trench during a feigned retreat, when they had not tumbled into it 
in the real flight which preceded the feigned one or in their advance 
to the attack. He has lost sight of the real reason of the Malfosse 
disaster, viz. that this ravine was overgrown with grass, and the 
Normans in the eagerness of their pursuit (not their flight) did not 
see the nature of the ground, owing to the gathering dusk. Orderic 
and William of Jumiéges both knew this. 

IX. We have now come to almost the last but in some respects 
the greatest of our authorities for the battle of Hastings. Wacze— 
whose surname (or it may be his Christian name) is unknown 
—was a Norman by birth. He was born in the island of 
Jersey, probably between the years 1100 and 1110.% It will 
thus be seen that he practically represents the same layer of 
tradition as William of Malmesbury, whose younger contemporary 
by Robert of Torigny ; of these interpolations, however, the Hastings chapter (1. vii. 
¢. 35) is not one. William’s evidence as to Malfosse must be taken as final. He could 
not have misplaced the one incident of the battle which he relates at any length, and 
this in a work presented to the Conqueror within a few years of the battle itself. 


Moreover, on this point he is confirmed by the next best authority as to such a matter 
—-the local Chronicle of Battle abbey. 

8’ He had seen Lanfranc, who died in 1089, Ep. ad Walterum, p. 314 (ed. Arnold). 

* He may have had Guy of Amiens in his mind when he wrote this; for Guy, 
true to his courtly instincts, and unwilling to admit that his Norman heroes could be 
beaten, has turned the first flight into nonsense by saying that it was ordered as 
a feigned flight, but converted by the folly of the Normans themselves into a real one. 
This attempt to gloss over a plain and palpable fact speaks for itself with most 
readers who carefully compare the remaining accounts of the battle. 

® He tells us that he had been clerc lisant under three Henries, i.c. he must 
have been well advanced in manhood when Henry I died. 
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he was. But Wace was far more favourably situated for hearing 
the traditions of the great battle than William. Wace was brought 
up in a little corner of Normandy, teeming with memories of the 
years 1066 and 1067. He had seen and talked with many men who 
recollected things anterior to Hastings and the Hastings campaign. 
Among his informants for this latter was his own father, then, we 
may suppose, a well-grown lad, if not an actual participant in the 
fight. 

Ifany one asks me whe it is that puts this history into French, I will 
tell him. I am Wace, from the Isle of Jersey, which lies—a fief of 
Normandy—in the sea towards the west. In the Isle of Jersey was I born ; 
when still alittle child I was taken to Caen and there set to study letters. 
After this I was a long time in France, and on my return from that 
country I dwelt a great while in Caen, busying myself with making French 
books. 

As a reward for his services Henry II gave him a prebend in 
Bayeux cathedral. He lived on to the year 1170 at the least, 
possibly longer. 

Now we have to consider what sort of a writer Wace was; what 
were his peculiar qualifications for writing an account of Hastings, 
and what were his disadvantages. 

A. As to his advantages— 

1. He had seen and known and talked with many men whose 
memories dated back at least to 1066. When he wishes to correct 
the excessive number of ships which earlier writers reported the 
Conqueror to have carried over to England, he does so because 
‘my father (I recollect it well, though I was only a boy at the 
time) told me that—ships, boats, skiffs (esqueis), all told—there were 
696.’ Truthful, however, to the last degree, he sets both accounts 
before his readers, his father’s plain statement and what he had 
found ‘ written’ in a book-—‘ truly or falsely I know not’—the 
huge total of 3,000. 

2. Wace’s account of the battle is full of details which every one 
must feel to have been derived from the men who fought at Hastings, 
or from their children. On point after point he fills up the lacune 
of earlier writers from an almost inexhaustible fountain of local 
tradition. No one but Wace has told us of the deadly effect of the 
English ‘ two-handed axes ;’ no one but Wace has told us of little 
personal incidents of the battle—incidents that have no value in 
themselves, except as showing how direct was Wace’s contact with 
those whose deeds he celebrates, or with their children. I will give 
one instance only. The battle was at its thickest when there arose 
an English captain leading a hundred men, armed in various ways. 
All the hundred were brave, but their leader was the bravest. He 
was tall of stature and wielded a gigantic battle-axe, ‘ whose head 
(alemele) was over a foot long.’ Neither Norman knight nor Nor- 
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man horse could stand before him ; if his axe glanced off an enemy’s 
polished helmet it was only to fall on the charger’s neck with such 
violence as to bring both horse and rider to the ground. ‘I know 
not,’ says the wary Wace, careful here at all events not to go beyond 
his authority, ‘ if he struck his foe a second blow ; but the Normans 
who saw this first blow were panic-struck ’ (s’esbahirent), till Roger 
of Montgomery coming up parried or anticipated the axe in its 
descent and felled its owner to the ground. Then with a cry, 
‘Strike home, Frenchmen, strike, and we shall win the day,’ 
Roger cheered his fellows on to further fight. Now in this and in 
a hundred other details Wace shows that he is in actual touch with 
a living tradition of the battle. To any one carefully reading him 
and comparing his account with those of all other contemporary 
or nearly contemporary writers it is plain that he has garnered up 
the reminiscences of the old heroes who fought at Hastings as no 
one else has cared to do. It is for this reason that he refuses to 
<umber up his battle piece with divisions and subdivisions of the 
action, though he must have had a general if not a minute know- 
ledge of those divisions. To make full and direct use of them as his 
outline would have involved him in falsehood or false implications ; 
for if he had used them he would have had to put these details in 
some definite place, either before the real flight or between the real 
fiight and the feigned flight, or between the feigned flight and 
Harold’s fall, or between Harold’s fall and the end of the day. 
He avoids to some extent such danger by refusing to make full use 
of the recognised divisions of the battle. Probably he did this un- 

consciously, just as we all often use vague language when we are 
~ not quite sure of the minutiae of our facts. 

3. Wace is a very sober writer, and he is superlatively honest. 
Nothing will make him set down as a fact what he suspects not to 
be true. More than this, he had something of the shrewd scepticism 
which has so strongly marked off the scholars of our own age from 
earlier writers. He was not, like William of Malmesbury, a greedy 
swallower of every wonder that he could rake up from any quarter. 
If men told him a strange story he investigated it so far as it was 
in his power; and if he found himself wrong he had the courage to 
laugh at his own mistake. Thus, to take one example, men told 
him of a wondrous forest in Brittany, and of a fountain hidden in 
its depths. The forest was haunted by fairies—a sacred spot 
where no rain fell—a spot which the rustics shunned, a spot fre- 
quented only by birds and stags. Such marvels Wace could hardly 
believe, though he was too much the child of his age to deny them 
bluntly. He did as every man ought to do, but as very few men 
actually do before they either affirm or deny a proposition: he 
went to see the haunted forest of Broceliand for himself. Needless 
to say, he found the rumours false. 
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Thither went I, seeking wonders ; 
Saw the forest, saw the country. 
Marvels sought I, but I found none ; 
Fool I went there, fool returned I— 
Fool returned as fool I went there. 
Folly sought I; fool I dubbed me. 


4. Wace, though relying mainly on other sources, did not, so it 
seems, altogether neglect the Latin chronicles. Time after time does. 
he tell us of what he found written in books. But when dealing with 
books he is careful to give (at least on many occasions) the variant 
versions. I have given one instance of this above; in another 
place, when talking of Harold’s shipwreck and the cause of Harold’s 
undertaking the voyage, he states one theory and then another, 
but with the caution: ‘Thus have I found it written, but another 
book tells me otherwise.’ ‘I know not what the real fact is; but. 
we find both the one account and the other in writing.’ 

5. Wace constantly refuses to put down a fact for which he has. 
no authority. He will not deliberately fable, even though it be to his. 
profit. I have only space for one instance. The count of Flanders 
sends to William asking for large promises of reward if he will 
join in the expedition against England. William sends back a sealed 
but blank parchment, by the hands of a nameless messenger. Wace, 
with his perfect hunger for picturesque detail, longs to clench his 


narrative by telling us what the count’s answer was. But he is 
too honest to invent, though it would give the touch of verisimili- 
tude to his tale: he breaks off a good story at its climax with the 
quiet remark— 


Ne sai que li quens respondi, 
Mais le vaslet s’en departi. 


B. Now comes the question of Wace’s disadvantages. 

1. Owing to the system on which he wrote, Wace could not 
always give the true sequence of events culled from so many different 
sources and enacted at so many parts of the field by so many 
different actors. Hence we have no right to look to him for a 
chronology of the battle. He does not profess to give it. 

2. His system of collecting so much information from so many 
different sources must, to some extent, lead him into seeming (or 
occasionally real) discrepancies between the various strata of his own 
narrative. Still more will this be the result when any third person 
attempts, as Mr. Freeman did, to harmonise Wace’s account with 
those of other and very imperfectly informed writers. 

8. Like every other writer of his day, Wace was probably a little 
too eager to accept a pointed and good story on the merits of its 
beauty asa story. On this head we cannot speak positively. But, 
in any case, most of Wace’s good stories are to be found in other 
writers, and in using them he is neither better nor worse than 
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his predecessors. We cannot say for certain whether the story of the 
‘geisin’ at Duke William’s landing and that of the reversed hauberk 
at Telham are true or false. They may be either; but it is not to 
these parts of the narrative that we must look if we wish to appre- 
ciate the real value of Wace as an authority for Hastings. It is to 
the little incidents of the battle—such things as the weapons wielded 
by the English—and the battle generally as it appeared, not so 
much to the Norman leaders and to a court poet who was, for 
aught we know, a hundred miles away from Hastings on 14 Oct. 1066, 
but to the rank and file of those who had felt the downrush of the 
Norse battle-axe and seen the English ranks hold their ground so 
bravely and so well above their wall of shields and stakes and 
wood. Wace’s is the soldier’s account of the battle; and we natu- 
rally turn to him for details which the court poet would hardly 
think it worth his while to note, even if he knew of them. 

X. Last of all we come to the ‘ Curonicon pe Betto.’ Of this I 
will only say here that it is of great importance as preserving the 
local tradition as to local details. By its aid we are able to check 
Orderic’s and William of Jumiéges’s account of Malfosse, as Mr. 
Freeman has done (iii. 770), and to certify that this disaster took 
place at the end, not the beginning, of the battle. The chronicle 
was probably drawn up in the latter half of the twelfth century. 


To sum up: (1) It has been seen that of the ten” narratives of 
Hastings which we have noticed only one, that of Guy of Amiens, 
is in a strict sense contemporary with the event of which he treats. 
But even Guy, so far as we know, was not within 100 miles of the 
field when the battle was fought. His narrative, though doubtless 
truthful for the most part, cannot in the nature of things contain 
the whole truth, but only such fragments of the truth as a court 
poet, writing to show off his Latinity, was able to weave into verse. 
Everything of importance that Guy tells us could be put into one- 
twentieth of the space over which he spreads it. 

(2) We next have an author writing from twenty to thirty years 
after the battle. William of Poitiers’s account of Hastings is only a 
small portion of a larger work. What authorities he used we know 
not, unless it were Guy of Amiens. _ His additional details seem to 
have come (a) from a written (ballad or Latin) source now lost; 
(b) perhaps from conversation with those who fought at Hastings. 
Bui as to this last we know nothing. 

(3) Next comes the Bayeux tapestry, concerning which enough 
has been said above; and 


7 I do not include William of Jumidéges among these ten because his account of the 
battle is so very short. For the same or other reasons I have not thought it necessary 
to take special notice of the English Chronicle, Florence of Worcester, Benedict of Ste. 
Maure, Geoffrey Gaimar, and a few other writers. 
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(4) Lastly we come to the great group of historians writing 
some sixty years and more after the battle. Most of these writers 
seem to have used—apart from Guy of Amiens and William of 
Poitiers—written (ballad or historical) sources now lost. All of 
them also in part gathered up the floating traditions of their 
districts. But of them all none was so well situated for getting at 
true and trustworthy local tradition as Wace. He may have taken 
up his pen somewhat later than the rest; but it cannot be too 
much insisted on that the traditions he worked into his narrative 
are the traditions of his youth and early manhood, from 1110 to 
1130, just the time when William of Malmesbury and Orderic were 
writing. It is absolutely unjust to draw a chronological distinction 
between his sources of information and William’s, on the ground that 
Wace only put.pen to paper in his riper manhood, while William 
wrote his narrative before he was thirty. Wace had access to fuller 
Hastings traditions (many of them at first hand) than any other 
writer of his age; or at least he made fuller use of his opportuni- 
ties. He knew the muster-roll of the men who fought at Hastings 
on the Norman side, and he gives their names in detail;7' he 
did not know the names of the English who fought there, and so, 
with his scrupulous regard for truth so far as he could ascertain 
it, he gives not the name of a single English warrior except Harold 
and his brothers. Where other writers could only give, or cared 
only to give, a meagre outline of the battle and all that led up 
to it, he is full and detailed. His account” is probably twice 
as long—possibly three times as long—as those of all the other 
eight writers I have mentioned put together. It is not, of course, 
that all he tells us is of equal value. Nor is all that any other 
writer tells us (with the possible exception of Guy; and here I use 
the word ‘ exception ’ in a special sense) of equal value. The wary 
historian soon gets to distinguish between the various layers of nar- 
rative woven into or superposed upon an early history. He shakes 
his head over the story of the ‘seisin’ at Pevensey or the ‘inverted 
hauberk’ at Hecheland. He will not pronounce these stories false ; he 
will not pronounce them true ; there is no substantial reason why they 
should not have happened; but, knowing what human nature is, he 
does not care to guarantee them. . Of such stories Wace has his fill, 
like any other writer, only perhaps in greater profusion, because he 
took more pains to collect his materials, and had a wider web into 
which to weave them. Here he is part and parcel of his age; 


1 I do not doubt that he or his copyists have made a few mistakes in the long 
muster roll of names he gives. 

7 T.e. his account of the whole series of events that culminated in Hastings. This, 
it must be remembered, is the ‘ very crown and flower of his work ;’ and it is just before 
embarking on this part of his greatest work that he gives us the naive account of his 
parentage and his previous life quoted above—doubtless as a solemn witness of his 
capacity and qualifications for the more than epic task he was about to enter on. 
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neither above it nor below it; one with William of Malmesbury, one 
with Orderic, one with the chronicler of Battle Abbey, one with the 
far-off Snorro Sturleson. But his unique and central distinction is 
that, having moved while yet a boy or a young man among the 
heroes of the Conquest or their children, he had gathered at the 
Norman knight’s board or at the humbler fireside of the Norman 
armiger many a detail of the strife that the set historian, writing in 
Latin, did not know, or, if he did know, scorned. In these details, 
often pointless, but fresh, as every one feels them to be, from an 
almost personal knowledge of the fight, he shows a living acquaint- 
ance with the battle from the soldier’s point of view. He has 
little or nothing to do with threefold and fourfold divisions 
of the contest. The private soldier, fighting hard to preserve 
his own life or take the life of his enemy, knew nothing of these 
things. But the private soldier did know his danger when he saw 
the tall Englishman whirling his gigantic battle-axe with its foot- 
long blade; he knew when his own leader struck the enemy to 
earth in all men’s sight; he knew when the luckless horse, taking 
fright before a bramble bush, so nearly pitched its hapless rider to 
his doom; above all, he knew how staunchly the English axe man 
stood his ground behind his rude barricade of interwoven stakes and 
shields, or behind the coarse timber, torn from house and fence and 
tree. It is for details like these that we prize Wace; we know him 
to have been honest, and we feel that here at least he is true. 

It must be remembered that historical evidence differs from 
legal and scientific evidence in the fact that we cannot cross-examine 
our witnesses or multiply our experiments. All history claims for 
itself one thing only—a ‘ reasonable probability.’ No wise historian 
will claim for his details more than this. No historian worthy of the 
name would ever think of saying, ‘ Such and such a course of events 
must be as I have stated them; they cannot be otherwise in the 
very least degree.’ He knows that in point after pomt—especially 
as regards the march of events in a battle—second and third and 
fourth combinations are possible. And the greater the number 
of his authorities for a battle the more numerous will be the 
possible combinations. When the modern historian has only one 
account of a battle his course is easy; he puts down what is 
written for gospel. Let him have a second account, the necessity 
for combination comes in, and his chances of going wrong are 
doubled ; give him a third, and they are trebled, and so on. He is 
like a child playing with a toy map of which, in any case, more 
than two-thirds of the pieces are lost. He may be pretty sure that 
much of what he admits into his reconstruction was really and 
truly a part of the map, say, of England and not of France. But he 
knows perfectly well that many and many a piece must be placed 
hypothetically, and hypothetically alone. It is easy for one who comes 
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after him so to deal with his work as to disguise the real character 
of such a reconstruction. It is no disgrace to a ten-year-old child, 
who has spent hours in reconstructing his much-loved map of 
England with the help of his father’s big atlas from the library, if 
his baby brother takes hold of the Kent block, which he (the 
elder boy) has placed somewhere in the south-east corner of his 
map, and plumps it down into the middle of the great blank that 
stands where Yorkshire should be. Any one can do a thing of this 
kind ; and the less the difficulties of the reconstruction are understood 
the easier it will be for the irresponsible baby to make confusion of 
comparative, but confessedly imperfect, truth. 

To conclude. In the main there have been four points at issue 
between the Quarterly Reviewer and myself. These four points, as 
I understand them, are: The Reviewer holds (1) that there were no 
barricades or palisades at Hastings; (2) that Wace’s ‘crucial pas- 
sage’ does not (either in whole or part) refer to a barricade ™ ; 
(3) that in this crucial passage ll. 7815-6 ‘refer to a shield wall’ 
and ‘not’ toa palisade or barricade of any kind; (4) that the ‘ d’ais’ 
of 1. 7823 refers not to planks or stakes, but is the equivalent of the 
old English ‘ bord,’ in a passage where ‘ bord’ means a shield.” 

As to (1), Mr. Round and the Quarterly Reviewer seem to be 
in accord. In (2) they seem to differ; for the Reviewer is very 
severe on Mr. Freeman for seeing both a barricade and a shield 
wall in the crucial passage—especially for seeing the barricade. 
We find Mr. Round, on the other hand, ‘ starting from the fact’ that 
this same passage supports and opposes both meanings.” In (8) both 
writers seem once more to be agreed; but only to part company, 
as it appears, over (4). For Mr. Round, as was to be expected in 
a scholar of his attainments, has not a word to say in favour of a 
rendering which he doubtless regards as a ‘singular delusion’ 
(the words I believe are his own, though used in a different context) 
on the part of his ally. 

I have no space to examine Mr. Round’s explanation—if such it 
can be called—of the crucial passage. He is certainly not very clear, 
and his words are open to any number of interpretations. But he 
seems pretty clear on three points : (1) that Wace did not know his 
own meaning ; (2) that he misunderstood William of Malmesbury ; 
and (3) that the whole crucial passage of twelve lines is nothing 
more than an expansion of five words from William of Malmesbury— 
Conserta ante se scutorum testudine. This theory seems to me to leave 
matters in worse confusion than it found them. I have, I trust, 
shown that there is no need to suppose that Wace did not know 
what he was writing about; and that, so far from his words con- 
fusing William of Malmesbury’s brief phrase, they may be regarded 


*3 Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 14, lines 13-45; p. 15, lines 1, 2. 
™ Toid., p. 12, lines 17-37. 7% Eneou. Hist. Rev. viii. 681, lines 4-12. 
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as the key by which to explain the distinct difficulty presented by 
that phrase. At any rate the two passages do not contradict each 
other ; so that of course there is no need to have resort to Mr. 
Round’s theory to explain away a confusion which does not exist. I 
must add that even if this contradiction did exist, Mr. Round’s ex- 
planation appears to me fuller of difficulties than the passage it pro- 
fesses to explain.” The truth is no doubt this: The Quarterly 
Reviewer wrote his first article under the distinct impression that 
the ‘crucial passage’ referred, in Wace’s mind, to a shield wall and 
nothing else. This was his principal reason for saying that Mr. 


7 I will briefly sketch out some of the difficulties of the new theory. (1) So 
long as Mr. Keary’s description of the kneeling shield wall (with the word kneeling left 
out) was allowed to pass as a description of an English standing shield wall, some 
people (who had not looked at the Bayeux tapestry) might think that Mr. Keary’s 
“low tower of men,’ with overlapping shields nearly covering them from head to foot 
(since practically two shields went to one man), was a possible parallel to Wace’s 
description of his barricade. When, however, we remove half of Mr. Keary’s shields, 
the resemblance disappears, unless Mr. Round is seriously prepared to maintain that 
® large section of the English at Hastings (and these probably the axe men) fought 
upon their knees. (2) It takes no account of the phrase ‘ faire escuz de fenestrese 
@altres fuz devant els.’ (3) It has, so far at least, offered no clear and satisfactory 
explanation of the line ‘ D’escuz e d’ais s’avironoent.’ Again (4) as to William of 
Malmesbury’s conserta ante se scutorum testudine Mr. Round writes that (a) Wace’s 
“ escuz—otherwise impossible to explain—faithfully renders the scuta of William ; while 
the latter’s testudo, though strictly accurate, clearly led him astray.’ Again (b) he writes: 
‘ Fait en orent devant closture clearly renders William of Malmesbury’s conserta ante se 
scutorum testudine.’ Now do these two statements mean that at one part of his twelve 
lines of so-called paraphrase Wace practically took the word scutorwm apart from 
testudo ; at another time testudo apart from scutorwm ; and at another time rendered 
the whole phrase correctly in one single line? If Mr. Round’s words do not mean this 
or something like this, what do theymean? Again, much on the same lines he writes 
that the escuz of line 7815 ‘ must mean’ a ‘shield.’ Now, a shield must be held in 
the hand or not. The Quarterly Reviewer evidently thinks it refers to the shields of 
‘a shield wall, and therefore (unless he is going to accept my theory and Mr. Freeman’s 
theory of a developed shield wall) these ‘escuz’ must have been held in their owners’ 
hands whether these owners were two-handed axe men or no. Accordingly Wace 
seems to have been all right, from the Reviewer’s point of view (i.e. he was describing 
a shield wall), so long as he kept to ‘escuz;’ he was also all right so long as he kept 
to William of Malmesbury’s whole phrase, as he did in the line ‘ Fait en orent devant 
closture.’ But though (for anything we are expressly told to the contrary) through 
eight lines of his rendering Wace has managed to represent the shield wall meaning 
of his author fairly well and ‘ clearly,’ yet at the ninth line he introduces a gratuitous 
blunder and borrows from William a word (which William never uses) as a translation 
of another word (testudo) whose meaning he had ‘ clearly’ rendered only just before. 
In other words Wace suddenly and without cause parts scuwtorwm from the testudine to 
which it naturally belongs. The Quarterly Reviewer has charged Mr. Freeman with 
“ dividing the picture ;’ that is as nothing to what Mr. Round is now doing in dividing a 
line and separating a genitive from the ablative on which it depends. And how does 
Mr. Round justify this action ? On what grounds does he ask us to believe that Wace 
‘suddenly transforms what had originally been a movable shield wall held in the hands 
of men into a palisade of some sort fixed into the ground? Why, simply to suit his 
assumption (an assumption that cannot be proved) that Wace’s twelve lines are nothing 
more than an expansion of five words from William of Malmesbury. Mr. Round asks 


us to believe a very unlikely thing to begin with, and then offers in proof of it what seems 
to me an impossibility. 
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Freeman’s palisades (which, as I noted above, he admits to have 
been mainly based on the ‘ crucial. passage’) were ‘imaginary and 
imaginary only.’ This position I have shown to be untenable ; 
hence a new combatant, or at least an old combatant under a new 
name, has to be put forward to maintain an entirely different theory: 
not that Mr. Freeman was altogether wrong in. his interpretation of 
Wace; but that Wace was wrong in his interpretation of William of 
Malmesbury. 

It will be noticed that neither Mr. Round nor the Quarterly 
Reviewer has ever ventured to translate a single line of the crucial 
passage. I leave my readers to infer the reason of this. It has 
been suggested that Mr. Round has stepped down into the contro- 
versy so as to cover the Quarterly Reviewer’s retreat from an 
untenable position. But, from private knowledge, I am glad to be 
able to suggest a more satisfactory reason. Mr. Round’s sudden 
appearance may be due simply toa good-natured desire to end a 
controversy that was growing too serious with a laugh—Solventur 
risu tabulae ; and Mr. Round may have brought forward this theory 
of Wace’s ‘ confusion’ so as to raise a good-humoured smile at my 
expense ; and had I controverted his theory in so many words he 
would doubtless have retorted: ‘You are controverting yourself, 
not me; for it is from you that I have borrowed my theory.’ And, 
indeed, eighteen months ago, before I had carefully considered 
Wace’s passage in all its bearings, I did suggest both to Mr. Round 
and the Quarterly Reviewer (singularly enough, as it seemed to me, 
in the same letter) that ‘Wace may not have clearly conceived what 
he was describing.’ I still hold Mr. Round’s reply to my letter—a 
reply in which he expresses a favourable opinion of a theory which he 
then expressly called mine (not his) : a theory which at that time he 
did not venture to call his own. I need hardly say that I am quite 
guiltless of any special application of this theory to Wace or any 
one else. Indeed, I abandoned the theory almost as soon as I had 
conceived it. May I not fairly cherish the hope that, as it has 
taken Mr. Round twelve months to reach pretty much the same 
position that I held in August 1892, another twelve months may 
find him standing where I now stand ? 

With these words I leave Mr. Round and the Quarterly Reviewer 
to settle between themselves the exact limits of their agreement and 
disagreement. Perhaps, like the warriors sprung from Cadmus’s 
dragon teeth, they will demolish each other’s arguments. At all 
events, when they disagree we shall naturally set one authority 
against the other. When they agree we shall, equally of course, 
ask who the Quarterly Reviewer is. Till we know this point, to 
offer the Quarterly Reviewer as a guarantee for Mr. Round’s 
opinions is much like Falstaff’s conduct in offering Bardolph to 
tailor Doubleday in surety for the payment of his [Falstaff’s] bill ; 
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and with Doubleday I should be entitled to cry out: ‘Procure me 
better assurance than Bardolph; I will not take his bond; I like 
not the security.’ Mr. Round, I expect, is thoroughly enjoying the 
humour of the situation he has created. It is, indeed, a masterly 
situation. Mr. Round gives evidence in favour of the Quarterly 
Reviewer, the Quarterly Reviewer in favour of Mr. Round. I have 
just alluded to ‘ Henry IV,’ and I cannot doubt that as he thinks of 
the later developments of this controversy Dame Quickly’s words, 
from the same play, are often in Mr. Round’s mind, if not actually 
on his lips: ‘I’ faith this is excellent sport.’ T. A. ArcHer. 







Part II. 


THERE rises before us, in the twilight, a vision of the hill of battle. As 
the Conqueror holds high revel among the dying and the dead— 
‘ Mult ont Engleis grant dol eu 
Del rei Heraut qu’il ont perdu, 
E del duc qui aueit vencu, 
Qui l’estandart out abatu ’— 
‘Sire, exclaims his faithful friend, ‘beware of the fury of your foes, 
maddened by their leader’s fall : ’— 
‘Mult se quident ainz vengier, 
E mult se quident vendre chier.’ 
But the Conqueror sits unmoved. For us, too, the fight is over; and 
so, like the duke, as the darkness fell, we sheathe once more our sword, 


claiming, in the phrase Mr. Freeman loved, that we have possession of 
the place of slaughter.' 


Students of the history of the Norman conquest of England 
have indeed in one sense lost their leader. But have they lost him 
in the other sense which the above-quoted words would imply ? 
Is he really ‘fallen ;’ is the standard indeed overthrown; and has 
the field which seemed to be his special domain really become the 
prize of a nameless stranger ? 

The first attempt to impugn the accuracy of Mr. Freeman’s 
‘account of the battle of Senlac was published in the Quarterly 
Review in July 1892. The attack was met by Mr. Archer in the 
Contemporary Review for March 1893, and with him the Quarterly 
Reviewer at once opened a fresh discussion, which was continued 
for some weeks in the columns of the Atheneum. The Reviewer 
declared himself 


‘ready to answer .. . every question he’ [Mr. Archer] ‘has put, and 
every point that he has raised.’* ‘In my detailed reply,’ he wrote again, 
‘I shall dispose of all the alleged errors—excepting one . . . in turn.’ * 
‘The answer on the whole case . . . will appear in due course. ... Mr. 


1 Quarterly Review, July 1893, p. 104. 2 Atheneum, 8 April 1893, p. 441. 
® Athenaeum, 6 May, p. 574. 
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Archer may rest assured that my answer will dispose (with the one 
exception I have dealt with) of all the “errors” he has so ingeniously 
manufactured.’4 


The article which appeared in the Quarterly Review of last July, 
and of which I have quoted the closing words, is therefore evidently 
to be regarded as complete and final, so far as the Reviewer’s own 
position with respect to the points at issue is concerned, and as 
containing every statement and every argument which he deems 
essential to his case. That article I propose to consider point by 
point, always, of course, duly bearing in mind its double character 
of (a) a complement to the article published by the same writer in 
the same periodical twelve months earlier and (b) a rejoinder to 
Mr. Archer. 

The Reviewer’s first two pages are occupied with some general 
observations on a poem by Baudri, abbot of Bourgueil, to whose 
value as an authority for the battle he desires to call attention. 
In connexion with this part of his subject I have only to remark 
that he has been unfortunate in his printer, who, on each of the 
three occasions where the name of Baudri’s abbey is mentioned— 
once in the heading of the article and twice afterwards in the first 
page—has spelt it Bourgeuil. 

I. The Reviewer then proceeds to discuss Mr. Freeman’s account 
of the opening of the battle. 


There is no question that the fight began with an advance of the Norman 
infantry ; William of Poitiers and Bishop Guy are in complete accordance 
on the fact. But what was the intention of that advance? Mr. 
Freaman assumed, without hesitation, that ‘they were to strive to break 
down the palisades . . . . and so to make ready the way for the charge 
of the horse’ (p. 467); that ‘ the French infantry had to toil up the hill, 
and to break down the palisade’ (p. 477). But we find, on reference, 
that the above writers say nothing of any such intention. . . . Moreover 
the only weapons they speak of are slings and bows and arrows, which are 
scarcely the tools for pioneers. But William of Poitiers puts us on the 
track of a very different explanation. ... We hold... on the ex- 
cellent authority of Baudri and William of Poitiers, that the infantry were 
used for the defiaite purpose of galling the English by their missiles, 
and so enticing them to leave their ranks and become a prey to the horse. 
As soon as their line had thus been broken, the cavalry were to charge.® 


The Reviewer’s argument here is founded upon three omissions 
of his own—(1 and 2) the omission in each of his quotations from 
Mr. Freeman of some words which entirely alter the sense of the 
passages ; (3) the omission to take account of the distinction between 
light-armed and heavy-armed infantry. This distinction is plainly 
marked by William of Poitiers: Pedites in fronte locavit, sagittis 
armatos et balistis, item pedites in ordine secundo firmiores et 


4 Atheneum, 20 May, p. 637. 5 Quarterly Review, pp. 75, 76. 
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loricatos ; ultimo turmas equitum.. Mr. Freeman (who quotes 
William’s words in a foot note) writes— 


First . . . marched the archers, slingers, and cross-bow men, then 
the more heavily armed infantry, lastly the horsemen. The reason of 
this arrangement is clear. The light-armed were to do what they could 
with their missiles to annoy the English, and, if possible, to disorder 
their close array. On them followed the heavy infantry ; they were to 
strive to break down the palisades, &c. (p. 467). After the first discharge 
of arrows, the heavier foot followed to the attack, and the real struggle 
now began. The French infantry had to toil up the hill, &c. (p. 477). 


On the one hand the Reviewer has misread Mr. Freeman as 
assigning to ‘the infantry’ as a whole functions which Mr. Free- 
man carefully limited to its second (the heavy-armed) division; on 
the other, he has himself extended to ‘the infantry’ as a whole 
the functions which belong specially to the first (the light-armed) 
division, to whom Mr. Freeman no less carefully assigns them. 

Il. Again the Reviewer writes :— 


Baudri's poem suggests a novel view by its definite statement that the 
Normans in their flight reached the duke’s post. Mr. Freeman imagined 
that the duke himself had been fighting in the front line (pp. 479, 480), 
but a careful comparison of his authorities, William of Poitiers and 
Bishop Guy, will show that, on the contrary, they support Baudri’s 
statement. Each speaks of the duke as ‘ meeting’ (occwrrens—occurrit) 
the fugitives, a difficulty which Mr. Freeman evaded by writing that ‘ he 
met or pursued the fugitives.’ 7 


No ‘imagination’ was required to place the duke in the front 
at the moment of the first flight of his troops; the fact comes 
from William of Poitiers. He tells us that when the light-armed 
had failed to make an impression on the English ranks, ‘swb- 
veniunt equites, et qui posteriores fuere fiunt primi’ * — the 
duke (whose original post had been, as Mr. Freeman says 
(p. 468), at ‘the innermost centre of the advancing host ’—‘in 
the midst of all’—‘the immediate leader of that choicest and 
central division,’ the native Norman cavalry) being of course at 
their head. It was after this advance of the cavalry that first the 
foot, then the Breton horsemen and other auxiliaries on the left 
wing, and finally, as William of Poitiers says, fere cuncta ducis acies, 
including the Norman cavalry themselves, were seized with a panic 
and fled; turning, as it seems, their backs on their leader and 
leaving him almost alone in face of the foe. It was therefore hardly 
possible to reconcile this position of affairs with the other statement 
of William of Poitiers, ‘ Princeps . . . fugientibus occurrit,’ except by 
using an alternative word—‘ met or pursued.’ William’s real mean- 
ing probably was that the duke galloped his horse round from the 
rear to the front of the fugitives, and thus met them in their flight. 
* Duchesne, p. 201 c. 7 Quarterly Review, p.77. * Duchesne, pp. 201 p, 202 a, 
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Ill. From his criticism of Mr. Freeman the Reviewer here 
turns aside to lodge a complaint against Mr. Archer. 

We may here conveniently break our narrative to glance at an 
attempted vindication of Mr. Freeman’s ‘conception of the battle,’ con- 
tributed to the Contemporary Review for March by Mr. T. A. Archer. 
Although we impugned the accuracy of the ‘ Norman Conquest’ passim, 
Mr. Archer confined his rejoinder to one point alone, the battle of 
Hastings. And though, even in the brief space we could then allot to 
that subject, we enumerated several matters on which we differed from 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Archer does not attempt to reply to us on more than 
one of these matters, the existence of a ‘ palisade.’ ° 


Mr. Archer has stated his reason for limiting his reply to one 
point: ‘In one matter only does the Reviewer so much as attempt 
to lay hold upon an error of the first magnitude.’'° That matter 
was the great battle piece of which the Reviewer had said that he 
selected it for criticism at the very outset, ‘ because it may fairly 
be described as Mr. Freeman’s greatest achievement, the point 
where he is strongest of all.’'' ‘Itis ... the very crown and 
flower of his work; and it is, we venture to assert, mistaken in its 
essential points.’ 

Again, Mr. Archer writes— 


Let us now... read what the Reviewer says about Mr. Freeman’s 
theory, that Harold at Hastings surrounded his camp with palisades. 

‘Mr. Freeman’s fortress . . . incredible though it may sound. . ‘had 
absolutely no existence save, as he wrote of his predecessor Thierry, in the 
pages of romances like his own. Every allusion to this palisade through- 
out this hard-fought day is imaginary, and imaginary alone. . . . Of course 
Mr. Freeman’s fortress has secured universal acceptance. Its “palisades’” 
and “ barricades ”’ figure now in every history. . . . We have fully discussed 
this statement respecting the “ palisades,”’ because it affects, we shall find, 
the whole story of the battle. It is the very keystone of Mr. Freeman’s. 
description, and if removed brings with it the whole edifice to the ground.’ 

It is clear, from these and similar words, that the Reviewer lays more 
stress on proving that Mr. Freeman’s palisade theory is wrong than on 
any other part of his paper. It is, indeed, the one definite and important 
point on which he joins issue. . . . To overthrow the Reviewer here is to 
render almost all that he says about the battle of Hastings nugatory ; for 


it is all based, more or less, on the presumption that Mr. Freeman is wrong 
in the matter of the palisades.'% 


As the Reviewer does not assert that his position has here been 
either misrepresented or misunderstood, his complaint seems to 
rest. upon somewhat insufficient grounds. 

IV. The Reviewer proceeds— 


We shall now not merely reaffirm our position in this matter—which 


® Quarterly Review, p. 77. © Contemporary Review, p. 335. 
" Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 6. 2 Tbid. p. 20. 
8 Contemporary Review, p. 338. 
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Mr. Archer, we shall show, has utterly failed to shake—but shall carry 
our criticism further still, as the best reply to his efforts. Let us, then, 
glance at the episode described by Mr. Freeman as the ‘great slaughter 
of the French in the western ravine’ (p. 489). We select this as 
having been invented by Mr. Freeman alone, and as illustrating the 
peculiar use he made, at times, of his authorities .. . We turn to the 
spirited version of Wace. .. . He first tells us (ll. 7869-70, 8103-6) 
that the English had made a ‘fosse,’ which the Normans had passed 
unnoticed in their advance. These passages Mr. Freeman accepts with- 
out question (p. 476).'* 































The italics in the above quotation are mine. Before proceeding 
further I too turn to Wace, and this is what I find in him: Lines 
7869-70 (in Andresen’s edition, which is the one used by the 
Reviewer) run thus : 


Vn fosse ont d’une part fait, 
Qui parmi(e) la champaigne uait. 


I can see no allusion to this passage in Mr. Freeman’s p. 476; 
doubtless, however, he did ‘accept’ it, as, taken with its context, 
it is obviously a mere repetition of the statement made in ll. 6991-2 
which he had quoted in p. 447, note 2: 


Heraut a le leu esgarde, 
Closre le fist de boen fosse. 





The other passage, ll. 8103-6, Mr. Freeman does quote in p. 476, 
note 8, and it is this: 


En la champaigne out un fosse : 
Normanz l’aueient adosse ; 

En beliuant l’orent passe, 

Ne l’aueient mie esgarde. 


The words in which the Reviewer refers to this last line—‘ a fosse 
which the Normans had passed unnoticed ’—can only mean one of 
two things :—(1) ‘a fosse which the Normans had passed without 
noticing it,’ or (2) ‘ a fosse which the Normans had passed without 
being themselves noticed by the English.’ If we regard only the 
grammar of the Reviewer’s words, irrespective of their sense and 
of the French words which they represent, they are patient of the 
latter construction ; but it would be an insult to his intelligence and 
his scholarship to suppose he could imagine /’ to stand for les, and 
could go out of his way to invent a nominative for aucient when it 
has an obvious one ready made. If, on the other hand, he takes 
1. 8106 to mean that the Normans had passed the ditch without 
noticing it, I venture to think this rendering open to question. 
The passage in Wace is rendered obscure by the word beliuant, 
which the manuscripts give in four different spellings, and of which 


" Quarterly Review, pp. 77, 78. 
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only two writers, M. Pluquet and Dr. Andresen, have even suggested 
an interpretation. Pluquet printed it belliant, and added a note: 
‘En combattant. Ce mot vient de bellare ; i ne se trouve point dans 
le Glossaire de M. de Roquefort.» ‘ En belinant,” MSS. de Du- 
chesne. C’est-d-dire en usant de ruse, en trompant.’'® Dr. Andresen 
notes on 1. 8105, Sie waren in schriiger Richtung an ihm [scil. dem 
Graben] vorbeigegangen. Beliver=obliquer. This would imply that 
the Normans had avoided the ditch, by going in a slanting direction 
past [one end of] it. Now it is obvious that they could not have 
actually crossed it, either ‘ fighting’ or ‘by a stratagem,’ without 
noticing its existence. If, however, they avoided it, this also would 
imply that they had noticed it; for such avoidance could not have 
been accidental unless the ditch were a covered one, which there is 
nothing in Wace to indicate ; and even in such a case it was much 
more likely to be intentional and owing to a timely discovery of the 
trap. The true meaning of Wace’s lines is simply this: ‘In the 
field was a ditch; the Normans had put it behind them; they had 
passed it ’—whether ‘ fighting,’ ‘ by stratagem,’ or ‘ obliquely ’ is no 
matter ; ‘they had heeded it not’—i.e. cared not for it; in other 
words, it had failed to check them. 

To return, however, to the Reviewer’s general argument as to 
the ‘slaughter in the western ravine.’ His contention throughout 
pp. 78-9, if I understand him rightly, is that the first break in the 
English line was made immediately, or very shortly, after the 
Normans had crossed the above-mentioned ‘ fosse,’ by the English 
rushing forward and driving them back; that what Mr. Freeman 
called ‘the great slaughter in the western ravine’ was really a 
slaughter of both French and English in this fosse, and that it 
was followed by Bishop Odo’s rally of the French. This view he 
bases on the tapestry and Wace, referring, first, to the four 
lines of Wace which have just been discussed and the thirty- 
two lines following them (ll. 8103-38) as being ‘in curiously 
close agreement with the tapestry ’—describing, in fact, ‘two 
successive scenes ’ thereof, which are thus entitled: Hic ceciderunt 
simul Angli et Franci in proelio. Hic Odo Episcopus baculum tenens 
confortat pueros. 


Actual comparison alone [says the Reviewer] can show how close 
the agreement is. Henry of Huntingdon, we may add, independently con- 
firms the statement that English as well as. French perished in the fatal 
fosse. Now all this is quite opposed to Mr. Freeman’s ‘ conception of the 
battle.’ He had therefore to adapt, with no gentle hand, his authorities 
to his requirements. . . . Wace’s evidence he simply suppressed ; Henry of 
Huntingdon’s he ignored.!7 


* Godefroy gives the word in its various spellings, and quotes the line from Wace 
among instances of its use, but without offering any explanation at all of its meaning. 
* Roman de Rou, ii. 218, ” Quarterly Review, p. 78. 
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An important part of the evidence of Henry of Huntingdon has 
here been overlooked—lI will not say ‘suppressed’ or ‘ignored ’— 
by the Reviewer himself. The whole passage runs thus :— 


Docuit igitur dux Willelmus genti suae fugam simulare; fugientes 
autem, ad quandam foveam magnam dolose protectam devenerunt: ubi 
multus numerus eorum corruens oppressus est. Dum igitur Angli inse- 
quendo persistunt, acies principalis Normannorum mediam Anglorum 
catervam pertransiit. Quod videntes qui persequebantur per foveam prae- 
dictam, redire compulsi ibidem ex magna parte perierunt.'® 


The words which I have italicised show that, in Henry’s belief at 
least, the slaughter in the fosse which he is here describing took 
place after the feigned flight of the Normans, which Wace does not 
bring in till 1. 8203 et seqq., and therefore that this slaughter is 
quite another thing from the earlier struggle described in Wace’s 
lines 8108-38 and in Mr. Freeman’s pp. 480-3. If Mr. Freeman 
in those pages made no use of Wace, it was probably because 
the poet here furnished him with no special information which 
he could not find in other and, as he may have considered them, 
better sources. If in pp. 489-90 he ‘ignored’ Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, it was probably for a like reason. 
The Reviewer proceeds to observe that the evidence 


of the Bayeux tapestry could not be so easily disposed of. We invite 
particular attention to his [i.e. Mr. Freeman’s] treatment of this, his 
‘highest authority.’ Retaining in its natural place (pp. 481-2) the 
second of the two scenes we have described, he threw forward the one 
preceding it to a later stage of the battle (p. 490). Nor did his vigorous 
adaptation stop even here. The scene thus wrenched from its place 
depicts a single incident . . . yet the professor treats this scene as a 
description of two quite separate events happening at a distance from 
each other. . . . Our criticism here is twofold. In the first place Mr. 
Freeman endeavoured to conceal the liberties he had taken with his 
leading authority. No one would gather from his narrative of the battle 
that any such violence had been used; nor would any one who read 
of the ‘hill’ episode that ‘the scene is vividly shown in the tapestry’ 
(p. 489), and, subsequently, of the ‘ ravine’ disaster, that ‘this scene is 
most vividly shown in the tapestry’ (p. 490), imagine that ‘ the incidents 
of the ravine and the little hill’ (p. 768) are in the tapestry one and 
the same. In the second place the large part which the writer’s own 
imagination plays in his narrative of the fight is here clearly seen.'® 


My criticism here is fourfold. 

1. The Reviewer has overlooked—again I will not say ‘sup- 
pressed’ or ‘ignored ’—the evidence of William of Malmesbury, 
quoted in full by Mr. Freeman in the foot notes to his pp. 489 and 
490. On this subject Mr. Freeman observes in his appendix (p.770)— 


18 Henry of Huntingdon, I. vi. c. 30, ed. Arnold, p. 203. 
1% Quarterly Review, p. 7% 
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I must leave it to the reader to judge whether the words of William of 
Malmesbury and the representation in the tapestry, when taken together, 
bear out the meaning which I have put upon them. The hill is very distinctly 
marked in the tapestry, and it seems impossible that the words occupato 
twmulo in William’s account can mean the general occupation of the hill 
of Senlac itself by the English army. 


On comparison of the whole passage of William of Malmesbury 
with the tapestry, indeed, no other interpretation than that of Mr. 
Freeman seems possible. The picture (Hic ceciderunt, &c.) suits 
William’s words, as if drawn to illustrate them; the words suit the 
picture as if written to describe it. Now, those words follow im- 
mediately on William’s account of the feigned flight. It appears, 
therefore, that William’s description of the ‘little hill’ incident 
belongs to a later stage of the battle than what the Reviewer—for 
once in agreement with Mr. Freeman—holds to be the natural place 
of its companion picture (Odo . . . confortat pueros) ; unless, in- 
deed, we are to adopt, in the teeth of other authorities, the version 
of Guy of Amiens, and place the feigned flight at the beginning of 
the action. I do not understand that the Reviewer proposes to do 
this ; but 

2. Even if he does he is not thereby justified in asserting that 
Mr. Freeman ‘endeavoured to conceal the liberties he had taken 
with his leading authority.’ On this very point as to the feigned 
flight Mr. Freeman says— 


The account ... of Guy may be thought to be confirmed by the 
tapestry, which places (pl. 15) the scene of William and Odo recalling 
the troops both after the death of Gyrth and Leofwine (pl. 14) and after 
the incidents of the ravine and the little hill. 


8. Mr. Freeman’s justification for ‘ taking liberties’ with the 
tapestry by changing, when, from a comparison with other 
authorities, he saw reason to do so, the sequence of the incidents 
which it depicts, lies in words almost immediately following those 
which I have just quoted from him: ‘In the nature of things 
exact chronological order is rfot its strongest point’ (p. 768). And, 
whether he was right or wrong in treating the first of the two 
divided scenes (Hic ceciderunt) ‘as a description of two quite 
separate events happening at a distance from each other,’ he cer- 
tainly, so far from ‘endeavouring to conceal’ what he had done, 
gave his readers full opportunity to see for themselves that the 
incidents ‘ are in the tapestry one and the same ;’ for in each. case 
he gives the reference to ‘the tapestry, pl. 15’ (pp. 489, note 2, 
490, note 1). 

4, The Reviewer seeks to demonstrate ‘the large part which 
the writer’s own imagination plays in his narrative of the fight’ 


2 Appendix NN, p. 768. 
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by a discussion of the relative positions of the ‘western ravine’ 
and the ‘ fosse,’ ‘ fossatum,’ or ‘ fovea.’ His argument goes on the 
assumption that Wace’s fosse, William of Malmesbury’s fossatum, 
and Henry of Huntingdon’s fovea must all necessarily represent 
one and the same ditch, a ditch which lay ‘to the south of the 
hill’ occupied by the English host." On this I will only observe 
that, thus far, this assumption appears to me not proven, and I 
will recall the Reviewer’s own words respecting what he himself 
designates (p. 80) ‘ the fosse disaster.’ 


It is not strange ... that some writers should have held that there was 
but one such incident : Mr. Freeman, however, holds that there were two ; 


and we expressly disclaim questioning his view, the matter being one of 
opinion.** 


V. The Reviewer now turns again to Mr. Archer, and brings 
against this gentleman charges even more serious—at any rate 
couched in stronger terms—than those which he has brought 
against Mr. Freeman. I will quote a few passages. 


Mr. Archer himself betrays the weakness of his cause by the tactics to 
which he has recourse. ... He . . . endeavours to eke out his case by 
misrepresenting or suppressing what Mr. Freeman says. . .. If our 
would-be critic had been honest or straightforward in his tactics, and if 
he had not had the effrontery to lament ‘ errors’ and ‘ blunders’ [in the 
Quarterly Reviewer's first article] of his own invention, we should have 
dealt gently with him... . Is it not Mr. Lang who has said that ‘ it is 
not hard to confute an opponent, if it may be done by attributing to him 
a theory which he does not hold, and disproving that’? This, as might 
be expected, is Mr. Archer’s device.” 


This is strong language. Let us see how the Reviewer justifies 
it. He first runs through the list of ‘errors’ which were pointed 
out in his original article by Mr. Archer, but which, he asserts, 
‘ with one solitary exception . . . have no existence in fact’ (p. 81). 
The exception is the date given to the battle—‘ that September 
day. ** The remaining errors are— 


*! Quarterly Review, pp. 79, 80. 2 Ibid. p. 78. 23 Tbid. pp. 80, 81. 

* Ibid. July 1892, p. 20. The Reviewer observes that this error ‘ in no way affected 
our arguments, and was wholly irrelevant to the issue.’ But it isnot irrelevant to his 
own character for accuracy and carefulness in writing ; and the like may be said of two 
other mistakes which occur in his first article, and which have also nothing to do with 
his arguments—(1) where he writes (July 1892, p. 2), ‘An exquisite parody of Cal- 
verley’s rises irresistibly to one’s mind: “ For I hold the grey barbarian lower than the 
Christian cad,” ’ forgetting that the line is not from Calverley, but from one of the Bon 
Gaultier ballads ; (2) where he observes (ib. p. 15), ‘ We grasp the dangers of realism in 
art when we find a Tennyson striving to secure the correctness of his work by taking his 
details straight from the pages of the Norman Conquest,’ and proceeds to quote from 
Tennyson’s Harold sundry mentions of the ‘ palisade,’ forgetting Tennyson’s own 
statement in his dedication of the drama, that ‘ after old-world records—such as the 
Bayeux tapestry and the Roman de Rou—Edward Freeman’s History’ and Lord 
Lytton’s romance had been ‘ mainly helpful’ to him in writing it. So, too, when in 

VOL. IX.—NC. XXXII. E 
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(1) Our alleged ‘opinion that Mr. Freeman invented the palisade 
theory.’ 

(2) That the hill of battle, being ‘an open down,’ could not supply 
the timber for the alleged palisade. 

(3) Our statements that paliz is used for palisade . . . or mairrien 
for timber, in Wace, or our assertion that ‘neither of these terms is 
found in his account of the battle.’ * 


1. On the first point I will simply give my own personal 
experience. The Reviewer’s first article left me under a distinct 
impression that Mr. Freeman was the first (modern) historian who 
had ever spoken of a palisade at Senlac. Of earlier writers on the 
battle I then knew nothing, save what I had gathered at second 
hand from Mr. Freeman’s foot notes and appendices. P. 339 of 
Mr. Archer’s paper, tracing the history of the ‘palisade theory’ 
from Pluquet in 1827 through Thierry, Taylor, Lappenberg, Pal- 
grave, and Malet down to Mr. Freeman himself, came to me as 
a wholly unexpected revelation. I cannot but regret that the 
Quarterly Reviewer, in his earlier article, should have given no 
hint of the fact that the first public appearance of the ‘ palisade 
theory’ was not made in the ‘Norman Conquest ;’ and I regret 
still more the explanation which he now gives of his omission :— 


So far were we from holding the ‘ opinion’ Mr. Archer assigns to us 
that in the first draft of our article (which we hold) we had discussed the 
influence, in this matter, on Mr. Freeman of Taylor’s Wace, which he is 
known to have used. The reason of our striking out the passage was that 
we deemed it unjust to Mr. Freeman to suggest that he was merely misled 


by others, instead of going to the original sources and forming his own 
opinion.” 


It will be noticed that even now the Reviewer gives no explana- 
tion whatever of his silence as to the fact that the ‘palisade 
theory’ was adopted by Thierry, Lappenberg, Michelet, Martin, 
and Palgrave, as well as by Taylor. From this unexplained silence 
readers can but draw their own conclusions. If, however, the 


the last page of his second article the Reviewer quoted, as a parallel to the ‘tactics’ 
which he ascribed to Mr. Archer, the lines put by Milton into the mouth of Satan 
after his defeat, it must of course have entirely escaped his notice that in so doing he 
was, by implication, likening himself to Satan’s Almighty Conqueror. An oversight 
more closely connected with the subject of his arguments occurs in p. 20 of his first 
article. He there says, in reference to the feigned flight of the Normans, ‘The best 
account of it is that which is found in the Battle Chronicle, and which we now quote 
because Mr. Freeman did not: “Tandem strenuissimus Boloniae Comes Eustachius 
clam, callida praemeditata arte, fugam cum exercitu duce simulante, super Anglos 
sparsim agiliter insequentes cum manu valida a tergo irruit, sicque et duce hostes 
ferociter invadente, ipsis interclusis utrinque prosternuntur innumeri.”’ The italics 
are mine. I use them because the only parts of this passage which ‘ Mr. Freeman did 
not’ quote are the first word (tandem) and the last eleven words (sicque .. . imnu- 
meri). All the rest of it is printed in the Norman Conquest, vol. iii. 2nd ed., appendix 
NN, p. 768. 
* Quarterly Review, pp. 81, 82. 6 Ibid. p. 81. 
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Reviewer ‘deems it unjust’ to give an historical scholar credit for 
having carefully studied and respectfully considered the writings of 
earlier, even though less illustrious, labourers in his special depart- 
ment of the historic field ; if, on the other hand, he deems it just 
to lay upon one man the whole responsibility for a delusion—if 
delusion it be—which, as he says, ‘forms the linch pin’ of that 
man’s narrative, and which had stood unchallenged in the pages of 
every historian of the Norman conquest for forty years before 
that narrative saw the light—then I have only to say that the 
Reviewer's ideas of justice and injustice differ toto caelo from mine. 


2. As to the alleged lack of timber for the pualisade, the 
Reviewer complains— 



































Carefully refraining from quoting our words (pp. 341, 343), which were 
specially limited to the hill itself, Mr. Archer informs us that there were 
woods near—which we well knew and never denied—and claims thus to 
produce another ‘error.’ 77 














Certainly the Reviewer never ‘denied,’ in so many words, that 
there were woods near the scene of the battle; but his original 
article took no account of the fact of their existence—a fact which, 
since he was aware of it, he was bound to face and to grapple with. 
If he knew or remembered, before they were pointed out to him 
by Mr. Archer,”* the passages in Guy of Amiens and William of 
Poitiers stating the proximity of woods to the place of battle, he 
was bound to suggest some way of reconciling those passages with 
his argument—an argument which, in truth, they are sufficient to 
bring to the ground. For, if there were woods near, the question 
at once presents and answers itself: Could not Harold, who ‘ must 
have known Sussex well, and had clearly, from the very beginning, 
chosen in his own mind the spot on which he would give battle,’ * 
have collected his timber as he went along, and carried it with him, 
so that when he reached the chosen spot he had only to set it up 
there? It was to this flaw in the Reviewer’s reasoning that Mr. 
Archer directed his reply;*° and of that reply the Reviewer’s 
present argument simply misses the point. 

8. Respecting the use of the words paliz and mairrien in Wace, 
the Reviewer asserts that Mr. Archer has not only failed to ‘ dis- 
prove our statements,’ but has made two statements of his own which 
‘are directly contrary to fact’ (p. 82). For the vast majority of 
readers this is simply a case of one writer’s word against another’s. 
Few indeed are the students who can undertake to read through 
the whole ‘Roman de Rou,’ to verify the accuracy of either of the 
two opposing sets of statements ; fewer still are they who, if they did 
attempt such an investigation, would at its close be any nearer a 











































































* Quarterly Review, p. 82. 28 Contemporary Review, pp. 341-2. 
* Norman Conquest, iii. 443. %° Contemporary Review, pp. 341-2. 
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settlement of the question. The many must be content to accept 
the verdict of whichever of the two writers may, on other grounds, 
appear the more worthy of their confidence; and in any case the 
onus probandi now lies with the Quarterly Reviewer. 

One thing, however, may be noticed by the most unlearned 
reader—that of the exact meaning of Mr. Archer’s statements on 
this point (setting aside the question as to their correctness) there 
can be no doubt whatever, while the case is quite otherwise with 
those of the Reviewer. The Reviewer in his first article wrote— 


A palisade in Wace is paliz, and the timber of which it was formed 
mairrien, but neither of these terms is found in his account of the battle. 
It is, moreover, so obvious that ‘ escuz de fenestres e d’altres fuz ’ refers to 
shields, and not (as Mr. Freeman renders it) to ‘firm barricades of ash 
and other timber,’ that one is led to wonder how he can have so misread it. 
Here, then, we venture to think, we have at length a clue to his ‘ triple 
palisade.’ He obtained the sole authorities that he could adduce for its 
existence, in the one case by mistranslating his French, and in the other 
by misconstruing his Latin.*! 


To this Mr. Archer replied— 


At its best the argument here is somewhat obscure and difficult to 
follow. But it seems to imply three things: first, that paliz is Wace’s 
invariable word for palisade, to the exclusion of all others; secondly, that 
mairrien is his invariable word for the timber of which the palisade is 
constructed ; and thirdly, that the Reviewer is furnished with at least a 
few instances where the two words occur in combination. For, if Wace 
ever uses another word for palisade, he may do so in the passage to which 
the Reviewer refers. So, too, with mairrien. Whereas, if the Reviewer 
cannot adduce some passages where the two words occur in combination, 
he has no right even to assume that in Wace the two words bear any 
relation to one another. 

And now for the facts of the case. 

Wace does indeed use the word paliz occasionally, but, after a 
careful examination of the whole of the ‘Roman de Rou,’ I have only 
found the word twice. In both of these cases it is connected—and closely 
connected too—with ‘fosse,’. never once with mairrien.... As for 
mairrien, Wace uses this word in the ‘ Roman de Rou’ only three times, 
all in the same passage, and always of the same thing. . .. Lastly, 
altogether apart from the above consideration, in the absence of a single 
passage where the words paliz and mairrien occur together, the 
Reviewer has absolutely no ground for his assertion that mairrien is 
Wace’s term for the ‘ timber of which it (i.e. the palisade) was formed.’ 


Mr. Archer here makes it perfectly plain that his statements 
respecting paliz and mairrien, and the argument based on them, 
relate solely to the ‘Roman de Rou.’ From the Reviewer’s words 
—‘ neither of these terms is found in his (Wace’s) account of the 
battle ’—he doubtless gathered (as I venture to think that ninety- 


_" July 1892, p. 14. * Contemporary Review, pp. 342-3. 
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nine readers out of a hundred would have gathered) that the 
Reviewer’s statement had special reference to the ‘ Roman de Rou, 
Wace’s greatest work, and the only one mentioned in the Reviewer’s 
article. Now, however, the Reviewer protests that 


our critic addresses himself, as usual, to what our argument ‘ seems to im- 
ply,’ or ‘ seems to assume,’ in his own opinion. And in proceeding to impugn 
that, he promptly falls himself into the double ‘error’ of stating that 
Wace only uses the word paliz twice, and that he only uses mairrien 
for the special timber ‘ which Duke William had prepared in Normandy ’ 
for his chastel on the English coast (p. 348). Both these statements, on 
which Mr. Archer founds, are directly contrary to fact.** 


1. Mr. Archer found the Reviewer’s original argument respect- 
ing paliz and mairrien ‘somewhat obscure and difficult to follow.’ 
He could, therefore, do no more than endeavour to form some 
opinion as to what it ‘seemed to imply,’ and address himself to 
that. 

2. As to the alleged ‘double error,’ (a) if the Reviewer means 
that Wace in the ‘ Roman de Rou’ uses paliz more than twice,™ and 
in the ‘Roman de Rou’ uses mairrien for something else besides the 
timber of William’s castle at Pevensey, he ought to do what Mr. 
Archer did—give the instances. (b) If he did not originally inten¢ 
his words ‘in Wace’ to refer to the ‘Roman de Rou,’ he ought tu 
have said so at the time; he ought at least, for his own sake, to 
say so now, and to give his references; for, as he has expressly 
disclaimed any intention of ‘ dealing gently with’ Mr. Archer, and 
has threatened him with the full ‘ consequences of the line he has 
chosen to adopt’ (p. 80), his silence on this matter is calculated to 
awaken in his readers’ minds a misgiving as to his own confidence 
in the strength of his case. 

VI. ‘ And now,’ proceeds the Reviewer (p. 82), ‘let us recapitu- 
late our arguments in the matter of the palisade.’ 

% July 1893, p. 82. 

** It is only right to quote here Mr. Archer’s foot-note to his letter in the Academy 
of 23 Sept., p. 256: ‘I have mislaid my original notes on Wace’s use of paliz in the 
Roman de Rou; probably, if I could lay hands on them, I should find that I ought 
to have written “ three times ’’ instead of “ twice.””’ This is, however, a detail which 
makes no difference to the force of Mr. Archer’s argument, of which the Quarterly 
Reviewer has here missed the point. The Reviewer—as Mr. Archer understood him— 
had argued that paliz was Wace’s (sole or usual) word for ‘ palisade’ [or ‘ barricade ’] ; 
that paliz did not occur in Wace’s account of the battle of Hastings; and that, 
therefore, this account did not include a palisade [or ‘ barricade’]. Mr. Archer replied 
that—at all events so far as the Roman de Rou (Wace’s greatest poem, and the only 
poem mentioned or even alluded to by the Reviewer) is concerned—paliz was not 
Wace’s sole or even most usual word for ‘ palisade;’ that, in the Roman de Rou, 
Wace’s favourite word for ‘ palisade’ was pei; that pel did oceur in Wace’s account of 
the battle, and unquestionably in the sense of ‘ palisade ;’ and that, therefore, Wace’s 
account of the battle did include a palisade. For the way in which the Reviewer now 


endeavours to meet the difficulty here presented to him, I would ask my readers to 
look at sec. viii. below, p. 65. 
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Those arguments are— 

(1) That the existence of a palisade at Senlac was a ‘ delusion,” 
for which, ‘ dismissing the ‘“‘ Roman de Rou,’’ in no chronicle or poem, 
among all Mr. Freeman’s authorities, could he find any ground.’ *” 
‘On this passage we take our stand; it is the very essence of our 
case.’ %6 

(2) That ‘he [Mr. Freeman] obtained the sole authorities that 
he could adduce for its existence, in the one case by mistranslating 
his French, and in the other by misconstruing his Latin.’ *” 

The first argument—although the Reviewer declares it to be 
‘the very essence of our case ’—is, when taken by itself, absolutely 
inconclusive. If the existence of a palisade is actually stated in 
the ‘Roman de Rou,’ and not contradicted, explicitly or implicitly, 
by any of the other authorities, Mr. Freeman was entitled to accept 
it on the testimony of Wace alone, until either that testimony was. 
proved to be worthless or the statement proved to be intrinsically 
impossible. Whether or not there is another authority who im- 
plicitly supports the statement is a secondary question which links. 
the Reviewer’s first argument to his second; for the charge of 
‘misconstruing Latin’ relates to a passage of Henry of Hunting- 
don, ‘ to whose words Mr. Freeman appealed as the sole evidence’ 
(i.e. sole evidence outside the ‘ Roman de Rou’) ‘ for Harold’s fortifi- 
cation of the hill.” The Reviewer asserts that Mr. Archer ‘ care- 
fully ignores’ this count in the indictment against Mr. Freeman.. 
‘Lacking the courage to rebut or the honesty to admit it, he: 
transfers our charge of ‘‘ misconstruing ”’ to Wace, and on our real 
charge is absolutely, significantly silent’ (p. 85). On the preceding 
page the Reviewer has printed his own words side by side with Mr. 
Archer’s. To me the comparison does not appear to bear out his: 
complaint that Mr. Archer has ‘ garbled’ his statement, for I can 
see nothing to indicate that Mr. Archer had here any intention of 
quoting the exact words of the Reviewer at all; from the absence 
of quotation marks I should suppose that he was merely using in 
his own person a somewhat similar phrase. Whether his silence: 
as to the charge of ‘ misconstruing Latin’ means that he regards. 
the Reviewer’s rendering of the passage in Henry of Huntingdon 
with perfect or even approximate satisfaction, I know not; but the 
question as to the rendering of that passage is a question solely for- 
scholars, and to their decision, or to their silence, I leave it. 

The other charge—that of ‘ mistranslating his French ’—was, 
the Reviewer now says, ‘ based solely and explicitly on Mr. Free- 
man rendering escuz as ‘‘ barricades,” not as ‘ shields” (p. 15).’ ** 
This charge, as originally made, was intimately connected with a 
third, that of having attempted to use, as an authority for the 


% July 1892, p. 15; July 1893, p. 83. % July 1893, p. 84. 
%7 July 1892, p. 15; 1893, p. 84. % Quarterly. Review, July 1893, p. 85. 
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palisade, another passage of Wace which, the Reviewer maintains, 
alludes to nothing of the kind. 


Every allusion to this palisade, throughout the hard-fought day, is 
imaginary, and imaginary alone. Indeed, in only two instances is there 
even an attempt made to give any authority. In one, ‘ the triple gate of 
entrance’ is based on a passage in the ‘ Roman de Rou’ referring not to a 
palisade crowning the summit of the hill, but to a ditch, (boen fossé) 
which Mr. Freeman places at its foot; in the other the description of 
the palisade . . . is taken from a passage in the same poem referring 
not to a palisade, but to the ‘ shield wall.’ °° 


In his second article (pp. 82-3) the writer quotes these words 
of his own, and adds, ‘ These statements are unassailable; we can 
prove them up to the hilt.’ He then quotes ‘ the only allusions that 
Mr. Freeman makes to “‘ the” fosse,’ and declares ‘ they show that 
he placed it not on the summit, but “ to the south” of “ the foot 
of the hill.” Jt could have, therefore, nothing to do with the 
alleged “‘ palisade.”’ I have italicised this last sentence, because, 
‘unassailable’ as it may appear to its writer, I intend to assail it 
when I come to his fuller discussion of the relations between fosse 
and palisade in pp. 86-8 of his article. For the present I pass 
on to his second statement, that ‘ the description of the palisade’ 
in p. 471 of the third volume of the ‘Norman Conquest’ (2nd 


edition) ‘is taken from a passage . . . referring not to a palisade, 
but to the shield wall.’ The passage in question is this :— 


Fait orent deuant els escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz, 
Deuant els les orent leuez, 
Comme cleies ioinz e serrez ; 
Fait en orent deuant closture, 
N’i laissierent nule iointure 
Par one Normant entr’els uenist 
Qui desconfire les uolsist. 
D’escuz e d’ais s’auironoent ; 
Issi deffendre se quidoent ; 
Et s'il se fussent bien tenu, 
Ta ne fussent le ior uencu.!® 


It is with reference to these lines that the Reviewer accused 
Mr. Freeman of ‘ mistranslating his French.’ ‘Our charge... . 
was based, solely and explicitly, on Mr. Freeman rendering escuz 
as “ barricades,” not as “ shields.”’ Here he again suddenly turns 
upon Mr. Areher. 


With characteristic recklessness Mr. Archer scornfully observes, 
‘The literary Rhadamanthus should assess the heaviest penalty to M. 
Pluquet, the originator of the blunder, who, as a Frenchman, should have 


® Quarterly Review, July 1892, p.14. “ Roman de Rou, ll. 7815-26, ed. Andresen. 
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known better than to mistranslate his own language’ (p. 340). But how 
does M. Pluquet render escuz ? Why, as we learn from Mr. Archer him- 
self (p. 839), by bowcliers ; that is, by ‘shields.’ Sir Alexander Malet, 
he also reminds us, rendered it * bucklers;’ while Taylor, whose work 
Mr. Freeman used, translated it ‘shields.’ It was obviously, therefore, 
incumbent on Mr. Archer to vindicate the rendering by ‘ barricades’ of a 
term which is one of the commonest in Wace, and which, as every one 
knows, invariably means ‘shield.’ Yet he does not even attempt to 
produce a single instance in his favour, but contents himself with the 
ludicrous rendering ‘shield-[like defence]s’ (p. 848)! Even for himself 
such a travesty must have proved too great, since we find him later 
(p. 851) rendering the word simply as ‘shields.’ *! 


The Reviewer here fails to grasp the real nature of the question 
at issue. That question turns on the meaning, not of the single 
word escuz, but of the whole phrase fait orent deuant elz escuz de 
fenestres e d’altres fuz, and the significance of Pluquet’s note lies 
not in his rendering of a single word, but in its demonstration of 
the meaning which that French scholar attached to Wace’s whole 
phrase—a significance which becomes evident when the note is 
quoted in its integrity as Mr. Archer quoted it: ‘ Les Anglais se re- 
tranchent au moyen de boucliers et de palissades.‘? In other words, he 
sees in these lines not only a shield wall, but also a wooden fortifi- 
cation.’ ** So too with Mr. Archer’s quotation from Sir A. Malet: 
‘They made them a fence of bucklers and wattle-work well 
interlaced.’ ** And Mr. Taylor is no less precise: ‘ They had built 
up a fence before them with their shields and with ash and other 
wood * . . . and thus they had a barricade in their front.’ “ 

In other words, what Mr. Archer had to vindicate was not ‘ the 
rendering by “ barricades” of a term ’—to wit, the word escuz— 
‘which is one of the commonest in Wace, and which, as every one 
knows, invariably means “ shield.”’ Neither Mr. Archer nor Mr. 
Freeman had ever proposed ‘ barricade’ as a translation of escuz. 
Their proposition was simply that the two lines— 


Quarterly Review, July 1893, p. 85. 

42 Pluquet, ii. 265. * Contemporary Review, p. 339. 4 Thid. 

‘5 I must leave the Reviewer to reconcile his own statements on pp. 81 and 82 of 
his second article. On the former page he declares that in the first draft of his [first] 
article he had discussed the influence in this matter [of the palisade] on Mr. Freeman 
of Taylor’s Wace. On the next page he asserts that Mr. Freeman ‘did invent in sup- 
port of it [the palisade] two original misrenderings;’ and from the next page again 
(83) it is evident that one of these ‘original misrenderings’ is no other than the 
‘ palisade’ rendering of the ‘crucial passage.’ Since Edgar Taylor, thirty years before 
Mr. Freeman, had rendered that passage as describing a ‘ fence’ or barricade’; since 
the Reviewer ‘ had discussed the influence in this matter on Mr. Freeman of Taylor’s 
Wace, which he is known to have used ;’ his only chance of maintaining the ‘pali- 
sade’ interpretation to be an ‘original misrendering’ on Mr. Freeman’s part would 
be to draw a distinction between a fence and a palisade —a distinction which, I venture 
to think, most readers would regard as a distinction without a difference. 

© Master Wace, p. 176. 
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Fait orent deuant elz escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz— 


implied a barricade of some kind or other. In 1. 7823, on the 
other hand— 
D’escuz e d’ais s’auironoent— 


there is ample scope for an alternative rendering of escuz. Looking 
at the passage as a whole, it seems natural to take this line as a 
kind of summing-up of those which precede it, and to interpret its 
‘shields’ in the sense of cover or defence—‘ these hurdle-like 
shields’ ‘7 which have just been described. But there is no reason, 
either in the nature of things or in the construction of the sentence, 
why it should not be taken independently and literally, and under- 
stood as stating that the English surrounded themselves with 
actual shields, as well as with planks. Mr. Archer might expect 
that his readers would interpret his words in p. 351 (‘ surrounding 
themselves with “ planks ” and shields’) by the light of those which 
he had used in p. 348 (‘ with [these hurdle-like] shields, and with 
planks, were the English encompassed round’). But the suggestion 
of an alternative rendering—the literal rendering —involved him in 
no self-contradiction ; for such a rendering in no way contradicts 
the ‘barricade’ interpretation of 1. 7815-6; and this was the 
‘barricade ’—real or imaginary—over which the paper war was in 
fact being waged. Mr. Archer, in fact, virtually appealed to the 
comrhon sense of his opponent and his readers as to whether it 
were possible—even granting that the ‘shields’ and (so-called) 
‘ash-wood’ of ll. 7815-6 referred to a shield wall pure and simple 
—to explain away the ‘shields and planks’ (ais) of 1. 7828. One 
of the most startling things in the Reviewer’s first article was the 
way in which he met the difficulty of disposing, on the ‘no- 
barricade’ theory, of the planks in 1. 7823. In his p. 12 he put 
forth what looked like an equation of d’escuz e d’ais with the 
Old English mid scyldum and bordum. It was difficult to believe 
that a scholar could seriously make this suggestion; but the 
Reviewer, it seems, did intend to make it, and adheres to it still ; 
for Mr. Archer’s criticism upon it in the Academy of 2 Sept. has 
received no answer but silence. 
The Reviewer proceeds— 


The actual reply to our case, in the matter of the palisade, will be 
found on pp. 844-52 of Mr. Archer's article. And the four principal 
devices on which it rests are these : (1) he represents us as relying specially 
on Wace, which is the exact converse of the truth . . . (4) he ‘ mainly’ 
relies on Wace. . . . We may conveniently combine the first and fourth 
points, because Mr. Archer, having falsely charged us with ‘mainly’ 
relying upon Wace, makes that his excuse for doing so himself. 48 


* Contemporary Review, p. 348. * Quarterly Review, pp. 85-6, 
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1. The passage in Mr. Archer’s paper here referred to is as 
follows :— 


Like the Reviewer, it is upon Wace that we shall mainly rely. The 
Reviewer’s charge is that Mr. Freeman has mistranslated Wace; that 
Wace’s passage refers to the shield wall and not to a palisade. There is 
not even an attempt to discredit Wace as an authority; were this the 
point, we should have much to say; but the contention is that Wace 
does not speak of a palisade, but of the shield wall, and that Mr. Freeman 
has misapprehended the old Norman poet’s meaning.‘® 


The first sentence is, perhaps, not very happily worded. The 
Reviewer, however, does not dispute that his ‘charge,’ his ‘ con- 
tention,’ is correctly represented in the rest of the passage. If this 
be so, he does, in a sense, ‘mainly rely upon Wace;’ for it is on 
Wace’s words, interpreted according to what he regards as their 
true meaning, that he relies for a refutation of the theory based 
upon what he holds to be a mistranslation of them. It could not 
be otherwise ; for nobody has ever professed to see an actual men- 
tion of a palisade at Senlac in any chronicler of the battle except 
Wace ; and therefore the ‘ palisade theory’ could be combated only 
in one of two ways—either by discrediting Wace’s authority, which 
the Reviewer did not set himself to do, or by maintaining that 
Wace had been misinterpreted, which is what he did. On Wace 


the whole question turned; and Mr. Archer needed no ‘ excuse’ for 
recognising that fact, and acting upon it accordingly. : 

2. From Mr. Archer’s fourth ‘ device’ the Reviewer goes back 
to the second. Mr. Archer, he complains, ‘assigns to us an 
‘‘ admission” as to the English fosse, which is exactly contrary to 
our statement, but on which he bases an argument.’ 


The third section of Mr. Archer’s paper is devoted to showing ‘ how 
the Reviewer’s admission of a “‘ fosse”’ at Hastings, if rightly understood, 
involves a palisade ;’ and he begins by observing, with characteristic 
confidence, that ‘the Reviewer might have avoided this [what ?] mistake 
had he only remembered all that is involved in his own admission that 
Harold surrounded his camp with a “ fosse ” or ditch.’ >! 


Now it is of course plain that Mr. Archer must have here used 
the word ‘surrounded’ in a loose sense. He could not possibly 
mean to represent either the Reviewer, or Mr. Freeman, or Wace, 
or himself, as ‘admitting’ that Harold dug a ditch all round his 
camp. If one might hazard a guess as to what was in his mind, I 
should say it probably was a sentence in Mr. Freeman’s p. 447: 
‘He [Harold] occupied the hill ; he surrounded it on all its accessible 
sides by a palisade.’ The ‘accessible sides’ were those on which 
the palisade is marked in Mr. Freeman’s plan of the battle-field— 
the long southern side or front, and the short eastern and western 


Contemporary Review, p. 344. 3° Quarterly Review, p. 85. 5! Tbid. p. 86. 
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ends. The north side of the hill—the rear of the camp—could not 
enter into the question. The front, exposed to the full brunt of 
the Norman attack, was the only side where anybody could dream 
of placing a ‘ fosse,’ and there was, therefore, no occasion for Mr. 
Archer to specify its position, which was taken for granted by all 
parties alike. 

But, continues the Reviewer— 


we did not even ‘admit’ the existence of any ditch at all.... Our 
article did not admit the existence of the ‘ fosse.’ > 


I may observe that he has, at all events, admitted it now; for 
in pp. 79-80 of his second article, where he is combating Mr. 
Freeman’s location of the ‘ great slaughter of the French’ in ‘ the 
western ravine’ (see above, p. 46), he says— 


Wace’s ‘fosse’... lay ...to the south of the hill... but 
whether owr ditch was dug, as he states, expressly or not, the fact of its 
existence does not depend on his evidence alone.’ 


Whether or not the Reviewer in his first article regarded the 
fosse as a reality or as an invention of Wace’s, however, makes no 
difference to Mr. Archer’s argument. For the Reviewer unques- 
tionably acknowledged, as he acknowledges still, that there was a 
fosse at Hastings according to Wace; the subject of discussion was 
not the correctness of Wace’s statement.on this point, but the 
possibility of legitimately deducing a certain theory from a certain 
passage in Wace’s account of the battle; and Mr. Archer’s point 
here was simply this: that, granting the existence of a ‘ fosse’ in 
Wace’s scheme of the English defences (which the Reviewer had 
granted, and grants still), it followed almost inevitably that that 
scheme must include a vallum and a palisade as well. 

The Reviewer, however, maintains that, if the fosse did exist, 


it did not necessarily imply even the existence of a vallum. For Mr. 
Archer’s authority, Wace, describes a precisely similar stratagem (ll. 1787- 
60), where all the earth from the artificial ditches was carefully and 
purposely removed.” 


Want of space forbids me to quote at length the twenty-four 
lines of Wace here referred to. Any reader who takes the trouble 
to look them up, however, may see at a glance that they describe a 
‘stratagem,’ not ‘ precisely similar’ to, but wholly different from, 
the simple digging of a single open ditch round the exposed side of 
a camp—a proceeding which was, in truth, no ‘stratagem’ at all. 
What they describe is the making of a whole series of ditches or 
trenches of a particular kind and for a particular purpose—of rows 
upon rows of hidden ditches or pitfalls, such as the Bretons dug to 
entrap the Angevins at Conquereux, and the Scots to entrap the 

52 Quarterly Review, p. 87. 53 Ibid. 
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English at Bannockburn. The illustration is, therefore, irrelevant 
to the case under consideration, unless we are to assume that Wace 
meant his ‘ ditch’ at Senlac to be understood in this special sense ; 
an assumption for which there is no ground in the simple words 
that he uses. 

We next come to the connexion between vallum and palisade. 


This the Reviewer meets with a simple denial. He then pro- 
ceeds— 


Even if there was a fosse, and if that fosse implied a vallum, and if 
that vallum was . . . crowned by a palisade, yet this palisade could not 
be that which Mr. Freeman mentions. It is on this last point that we 
specially take our stand. The only allusion that we made to the fosse— 
the allusion to which our critic appeals—was made for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of insisting that, whatever the fosse might be, it could not, 
on our author’s own showing, have anything to do with his ‘ palisade.’ 
And yet Mr. Archer, knowing this, knowing that even if this fosse were 
palisaded (which he cannot prove) it could have nothing to do with Mr. 
Freeman’s palisade on the hill—the only one in question—coolly states 
that the existence of the latter is ‘involved’ in an ‘admission’ that we 
never made, and in a confusion that we ourselves exposed! That is why 


we say that he must have known that his arguments were not straight- 
forward.** 


Now I am going to suggest a possibility that Mr. Archer. did 
not ‘ know ’—perhaps does not know to this daythe supposed fact 
on which the Reviewer insists so strongly, that the fosse at the 
southern foot of the hill ‘could have nothing to do with Mr. Free- 
man’s palisade’ on the hill itself. Three times—twice in one page 
(87) and once in an earlier one (83; see above, p. 55)—does the 
Reviewer assert this fact; and the third time he adds, ‘It is on 
this last point that we specially take our stand.’ I think it can be 
shown that he has been not quite sufficiently circumspect in his 
choice of a standing-ground. 

In his first article (p. 14) the Reviewer speaks of ‘a palisade 
crowning the summit of the~hill.’ Now, if this were the position 
assigned to the palisade by its modern defenders, there might be 
some reason in the retort that it could have no connexion with a 
ditch or fosse, which, we need no Freeman to tell us, must have 
been at the foot of the hill. But where does Mr. Freeman—where 
does Mr. Archer—assert that the palisade was at the summit? I 
have examined all the twenty-one passages in which, as the Reviewer 
says,” Mr. Freeman mentions or alludes to the barricade. Of these 
there are only six that can possibly give any sort of clue to the 
position which Mr. Freeman held the barricade to occupy on the 
hill. I will quote them. 


5 Quarterly Review, pp. 87-8. 55 July 1892, p. 11. 
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(1) He occupied the hill; he surrounded it on all its accessible sides 
by a palisade (p. 447). 

(2) To charge up the slope... with... the triple palisade still 
unbroken, would have been sheer madness (p. 467). 

(3) The whole height was alive with warriors; the slopes, strong in 
themselves, were still further strengthened by the firm barricades. .. . 
Up the slopes, through the barricades, the enemy had to make their way 
(p. 471). 

(4) The Normans had crossed the English fosse, and were now at 
the foot of the hill, with the palisades and the axes right before them 
(p. 476). 

(5) The French infantry had to toil up the hill, and to break down 
the palisade (p. 477). 

(6) The main body of the Normans made their way on to the height, 
no doubt by the gentle slope at the point west of the present buildings. 
The great advantage of the ground was now lost; the Normans were 
at last on the hill. Instead of having to cut their way up the slope and 
through the palisades, they could now charge to the east, &c. (p. 490). 


In none of these passages do we hear a word about the summit 
of the hill. In three of them (2, 3, 6) we hear of the slope. The 
statement in (1)—‘he occupied the hill’—is explained in (8), ‘ the 
whole height was alive with warriors ;’ whence we must conclude 
that by ‘he surrounded it . . . by a palisade’ is meant, that not 
merely the summit, but the whole height, was thus defended. In 
(4) we are told that the palisade was ‘right before’ the Normans 
when they were at the foot of the hill, and immediately after they had 
crossed the fosse. If from Mr. Freeman’s text we turn to his ground 
plan, we find that it points in the same direction as these passages ; 
the palisade is placed (of course) in front of the whole English 
array; one-third of the depth of that array is placed in front of 
the standard ; and the standard, Mr. Freeman tells us, was planted 
‘just where the ground begins to slope’ (pp. 447, 474). Thatis, Mr. 
Freeman placed the standard on the edge of the hill, and the 
palisade some distance below it, on the slope. This interpretation 
of Mr. Freeman’s words and of his ground plan may, of course, be 
disputed. My purpose is simply to point out that the Reviewer’s 
interpretation of them, which represents Mr. Freeman as placing 
the palisade on the ‘summit’ of the hill, is open to dispute like- 
wise ; and in this case, again, it is upon him that the onus probandi 
rests. 


8. And now we reach the third count of the Reviewer’s indict- 
ment of Mr. Archer: 


He suppresses throughout Mr. Freeman’s repeated admission of a 
‘ shield wall,’ which would be fatal to his argument.*® 


Quarterly Review, p. 86; cf. p. 88, 
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The critic then proceeds to ‘ confront Mr. Freeman’s champion 
with Mr. Freeman himself’ throughout three pages (88-90), in 
order to demonstrate that what Mr. Archer called ‘ the Reviewer’s 
argument,’ ‘ the Reviewer’s theory ’ of the existence of a shield wall 
at Senlac, is ‘no other than Mr. Freeman’s own,’ and that Mr. 
Archer ‘designedly suppressed Mr. Freeman’s allusions to the 
shield wall,’ because he ‘ found that his only chance of even attempt- 
ing a reply lay in coolly ignoring a fact in the presence of which 
his elaborate argument collapses like a house of cards’ (p. 88). 
Now, the Reviewer does not deny that the shield-wall theory 
combated in pp. 346-8 of the Contemporary Review—that of a 
‘wall’ formed by the whole body of fully armed men holding their 
shields in their hands in a close and unbroken line along the entire 
extent of the English front—is in one sense his, i.e. that it is the 
theory which he holds. He only urges that it was also Mr. Free- 
man’s. Before he can be justified in imputing to Mr. Archer a 
dishonest motive for passing over in silence his reference” to Mr. 
Freeman’s appendix NN, he is bound to prove, not merely to assert 
or assume, that the shield wall which Mr. Freeman had in his 
mind when writing that appendix was of precisely the same cha- 
racter as that which he himself imagines; he is bound to prove, 
not merely to assert, that the ‘shield-wall interpretation’ of the 
so-called ‘ crucial passage’ in Wace, as actually given by Mr. Free- 
man in his appendix, is absolutely incompatible with the ‘ barricade 
interpretation ’ which the same writer gave to the passage in his 
text. If it can with any show of reason be maintained that neither 
of Mr. Freeman’s two interpretations necessarily contradicts or 
excludes the other, Mr. Freeman’s ‘champion’ could have no 
motive for ‘suppressing’ the appendix. Now, the Reviewer, on the 
other hand, in p. 13 of his first article argued on general grounds 
that a palisade and a shield wall were in the nature of things 
incompatible. This supposed incompatibility was the ground of his 
assertion in p. 14 that Mr. Freeman ‘ virtually gave himself away’ 
by interpreting Wace’s ll. 7815-26 as a description of both palisade 
and shieldwall. Mr. Archer summarised the Reviewer’s arguments 


on the first point in his p. 340, and observed in a foot note on 
p- 341— 


A separate article would be required to discuss the alleged incompati- 
bility of a shield wall and a palisade. The question is not what the 
English ought to have done, but what they actually did. The whole 
science of medieval poliorcetics was based on the principle of what seems 
to us unnecessary multiplication of outworks. 


After this he was clearly not called upon to turn aside from the 
main question at issue (the barricade rendering of the crucial 


* July 1892, p. 14, 
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passage) in order to discuss a secondary one as to whether or not 
Mr. Freeman indeed ‘ virtually gave himself away’ by quoting in 
his appendix that same passage as a description of the shield wall. 
I understand that Mr. Archer has now, in reply, not to the Quarterly 
Reviewer, but to another and a very different critic of Wace, written 
a ‘separate article’ in which he has dealt with this question of 
shield wall and palisade, and also with the questions raised in 
connexion with the English axe men as described by William of 
Malmesbury and as represented in the Bayeux tapestry. These 
questions I therefore gladly leave in worthier hands than mine, 


only noticing one passage in p. 91, where the Reviewer quotes from 
Mr. Archer : 


William of Malmesbury here is in accord with Wace: ‘ Pedites omnes 
cum bipennibus,’ &c., as the Quarterly Reviewer cites the passage. 

Here [comments the Reviewer], it will be seen, Mr. Archer proves that 
the axe men were ‘shieldless,’ by simply omitting and swppressing the 
- - So too he appeals to 


words which describe their ‘shield wall’! . 
this passage from Wace : 
‘al col Vescu. 
Granz haches tinrent en lor cols 
Done il quident ferir granz cols ; 
A pie furent serrement’ (ll. 7996-9). 


But the only words he quotes from it are (we keep his own quotation 
marks) ‘great hatchets on their necks, with which they could strike 
doughty blows ’ (p. 347). 


(1) As to the passage from William of Malmesbury. Considering 
that Mr. Archer put ‘kc.’ after bipennibus; that he expressly 
referred to the passage ‘as the Quarterly Reviewer cites’ it; and 
that the Reviewer had cited it thus (the italics are his own)— 


‘ Pedites omnes cum bipennibus, conserta ante se scutorwm testudine, 
impenetrabilem cuneum faciunt ’ ®’— 


the charge of ‘suppressing the words which describe their shield 
wall’ is searcely borne out by the facts of the case. 

(2) As to the passage from Wace. 

The Reviewer has overlooked half of Mr. Archer’s sentence, the 


half which precedes the quotation marks. The whole sentence 
runs thus: 


Harold’s own special friends—the corps d’élite of the English army— 
are accoutred with sword and sHIELD; and in addition to this they have 
hung ‘ great hatchets on their necks,’ &c. 


VII. The Reviewer now devotes a page and a half (94—5) toa 
discussion of Mr. Archer’s references to Wace’s use of the word 
lices. There are here two points to be noticed. 

88 Quarterly Review, July 1893, pp. 91-4. 


® Ibid. July 1892, p. 15. 
© Contemporary Review, p. 347. 
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1. Mr. Archer [says the Reviewer] devotes his fourth section to ‘ four 
passages where Wace speaks distinctly of a lice, ie. a palisade.’ In 
spite of the large print in which this announcement was made, we find 
that only three instances can actually be adduced (p. 94). 


For the answer to this criticism I have only to refer my readers 
to the Academy of 28 Sept., p. 256, where Mr. Archer has answered 
it for himself. 


2. Mr. Archer [says the Reviewer] . . . compels us to point out that 
the passage on which he specially relies— 
‘ E cil ont les espees traites, 
Les lices ont totes desfaites, 
E li Engleis par grant dehait 
Se sunt a l’estandart retrait’ (ll. 8589-92)— 


is, so far from confirmatory, destructive of Mr. Freeman’s views. On no 
point is he more positive than that the standard, with Harold at its foot, 
stood, throughout the day, in the very forefront of the fight (pp. 447, 474, 
475, 476, 488, 484, 487, 492), and that Harold fought at the ‘barricade’ 
like ‘ a private soldier.’ To suggest that he and his standard remained in 
the rear, while his followers fought and died for him at the front—till 
forced to retreat to the standard—would have seemed to Harold’s champion 
little short of blasphemy. We have, we hope, now shown that Mr. Archer 
can only appeal to Wace’s mention of lices (ll. 8585-92) at the cost o1 
throwing over Mr. Freeman's ‘conception of the battle.’ ... We may 
add that, according to the professor (p. 495), ‘there was no artificial 
defence ’ left between the English and their foes at a stage of the battle 
earlier by 300 lines than that at which alone these lices appear.®! 


The last objection is irrelevant; the question is not when the 
lices were broken down, but whether there were any lices to 
break down. If Wace tells us that they were broken down, no 
matter at what stage of the fight, he clearly wishes us to under- 
stand that they had previously been set up, even though (apart 
from the ‘crucial passage ’) he may not have stated that fact in so 
many words—a point which, I venture to think, the Reviewer has 
not finally settled yet. Noris there more force in the argument 
that Wace’s words—li Engleis . . . se sunt a Vestandart retrait—are 
‘ destructive of Mr. Freeman’s views.’ For, in the first place, it is 
not certain that retrait necessarily implies ‘ going back.’ Pluquet 
glosses these lines, Les Anglais se rallient autour de leur étendard. 
His gloss may by later scholars be ruled incorrect; in that case I 
shall be tempted to make a new application of Mr. Archer’s words— 
‘The literary Rhadamanthus should assess the heaviest penalty to 
M. Pluquet, the originator of the blunder, who, as a Frenchman, 
should have known better than to mistranslate his own language.’ 

But, further, granting that 1. 8592 does mean ‘ they retreated ’ 


* Quarterly Review, pp. 95-6. 
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or ‘fell back to the standard,’ I deny that it in any way con- 
tradicts Mr. Freeman’s ‘ conception of the battle;’ for I hold 
that, as regards the position of the standard and of the king, that 
conception is wholly misunderstood by the Reviewer. I do not 
hesitate to assert that ‘on no point is” Mr. Freeman ‘more positive 
than that the standard . . . stood, throughout the day,’ not ‘in the 
very forefront,’ but in the centre of the host. ‘I am guided by the 
references which the Reviewer himself gives to Mr. Freeman’s 
pp- 447 and 474, in which, as we have seen already (p. 61, above), 
the standard is placed ‘ just where the ground begins to slope,’ while 
in the ground plan a full third of the depth of the array is on the 
slope in front of it. I look on to the next reference, and find that 
‘there, as the inner circle of the host, were ranged the fated 
warriors of the house of Godwine. . . . There . . . the innermost 
centre of that glorious ring, stood the kingly three. . . . And there’ 
—not at the front—‘ sharing the toils and dangers of his meanest 
soldier . . . stood Harold, king of the English’ (pp. 474-5). I 
nowhere find a statement—certainly the Reviewer does not point. 
to one—that Harold remained all through the day as if rooted to. 
the spot on which he had posted himself at its beginning, and 

therefore I am neither surprised nor puzzled to see him represented’ 
in p. 484 as close to ‘ the barricade,’ i.e. no longer in the centre,. 
but at the front ; nor, again, at the close of the ‘ long agony’ (after, 
as Wace says, li Engleis . . . se sunt a Vestandart retrait), to be- 
shown the last glimpse of him once more at his original post, ‘the 

foot of the standard’ (p. 497). Neither do I recognise, nor see any 

ground for supposing that Mr. Freeman recognised, any impos- 

sibility, or even difficulty, in Harold’s ‘ sharing the toils and dangers 

of his meanest soldier’ (p. 475), ‘ playing the part alike of a 

general and of a private soldier’ (p. 492), just as well at the centre 

as in the front. In a word, I do not see the ‘ blasphemy’ of the 

suggestion that Harold, during the greater part (not the whole) of 

the day, was not at the front ; and I do not believe that ‘ Harold’s 

champion’ would have seen it either. 

VIII. From the lices the Reviewer goes to the pel, quoted 
by Mr. Archer from Wace’s 1. 8499, and denounces it as irrelevant, 
to the palisade question, because Mr. Archer ‘ himself renders the. 
word not ‘ palisade,’ but ‘stake’ (p. 345). . . . Indeed, the granz- 
pels (1. 7727) which the rustics fought with in the battle are 
rightly rendered by Mr. Freeman ‘sharp stakes.’ © 

Certainly. But the Reviewer must, as Mr. Archer has pointed 
out,* have forgotten the context of 1. 8499 if he can seriously 
propose to take pel, in that line, in the sense of a stake held in the 
hand of a rustic; he must have overlooked the still closer and 
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equally significant context of pel and fosse in the line itself ; he must 
have forgotten that a stake is just as much a stake when stuck in 
the ground as when held in the hand, and that a row of stakes, or 
upright pieces of wood, thus planted in the earth is usually the 
first element in the construction of a palisade. 

IX. Of Mr. Archer’s ‘corroborative evidence from other sources’ 
the Reviewer declines to take any notice. On the passages from 
Wace’s ‘ Brut’ adduced by Mr. Archer asa parallel to the same poet’s 
account of Senlac he scornfully remarks— 


It must be obvious to any rational being that if Wace could thus 
minutely describe the operations of mythical Britons, it only shows how 
free a scope he gave to the inventive faculty ; while the parallel Mr. 
Archer relies on can, of course, only prove, not that the descriptions were 
both true, but that they were equally worthless.® 


Now what is ‘obvious’ to me here is that Wace in the ‘ Brut’ did 
what was almost invariably done by medieval romancers—trans- 
ferred to his mythical battles the colouring of the actual battles of 
his own day. If I had met with his account of King Arthur’s 
palisade without knowing that a similar mode of entrenchment was 
described in the records of some real battles in the middle ages, I 
should have regarded it, not as ‘ worthless,’ but as an important 


indication that such a practice was, at any rate, not unknown in 
the warfare of Wace’s own fellow-countrymen and contemporaries. 
Had I afterwards met with his account of the real battle at Senlac, 
I should have welcomed it as a confirmation of my inference. I 
am aware that by making this avowal I am putting myself out- 
side the pale of ‘ rational beings’ in the opinion of the Quarterly 
Reviewer ; but I trust there may yet be some who do not share that 
opinion. 

X. The Reviewer now proceeds to ‘sum up the case as regards 
the “ Roman de Rou.”’® Having dealt with the details of the 
case, I need say nothing about the summary; but I have to notice 
two additional criticisms appended to it. 

1. The Reviewer observes that— 


in the opening scene, where it [the palisade] ought to have been specially 
prominent, when ‘the French infantry,’ in Mr. Freeman’s words, ‘ had 
to toil up the hill, and to break down the palisade’ (p. 477), there is 
no mention in Wace of any defence of the kind. On the contrary, 
indeed, he here describes the English as at times retreating before the 
Normans, and the Normans, in turn, as pursued by the English 
(ll. 8075-8), which is incompatible with the opposing forces being 
divided by ‘ wooden walls,’ behind which, on the English side, ‘not a 
man,’ says Mr. Freeman, ‘ had swerved’ (p. 480). 


* Quarterly Review, July 1893, p. 96, % Ibid. % Ibid. p. 97. 
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I submit that the Reviewer’s rendering of the four lines here 
referred to— 

A la feie[e] Engleis rusoent, 
A.la feie[e] recouroent, 

E cil d’oltre mer assailleient 
E bien souent se retraient— 


is incorrect. Here is not a word about ‘pursuing.’ What Wace 
says is simply this: ‘ At times the English drew back; at times 
‘they disengaged themselves [from their antagonists]; and those 
from over sea assailed [the English], and very often retreated. 
Mr. Freeman had very justly assumed (p. 447) that the ‘ wooden 
wall,’ like the ditch below it, had three carefully guarded entrances. 
Through these entrances the English might, now and again, make 
actual sallies from, and again retire within, their enclosure. Such 
movements, executed under orders, would be perfectly consistent with 
the statement that ‘not a man had swerved’ from his post. More- 
over, it appears to me that ll. 8075-8 do not necessarily refer, in 
any special way, to ‘ the opening scene’ of the battle, but are rather 
part of a sort of general sketch of the varying fortunes of the day. 
2. The Reviewer continues— 


It is true that the historian supports his view by thus paraphrasing 
Wace: ‘The Normans shouted “God help us!” the English, from 
behind their barricades, mocked with cries of “‘ Out, out!” every foe 


who entered or strove to enter’ (p. 478). But, in the original, we only 
read— 


‘Normant escrient : ‘* Deus aie!” 
La gent englesche “ ut, ut! ’’ escrie. 
Co est l’enseigne que io di, 


Quant Engleis saillent hors a cri.’ (ll. 8079-82.) 





Mr. Freeman has simply interpolated the words ‘ from behind their barri- 
cades ;’ and this is an instance of what we meant when we spoke of his 
‘imaginary ’ allusions to the palisade. But this is by no means all. The 
gloss which he has put on the Ut/ wt! of the English is at direct 
variance with Wace’s own explanation. The last two lines of the qua- 
train, which Mr. Freeman omitted, tell us that this was the ery which 
the English raised when in pursuit. It was, in short, their old 
hutesium (or uthesium), which they raised, as Wace states, when in 
pursuit of criminals. The writ for providing watch and ward, issued in 
1252, gives us excellent examples of its use.®7 


It is to be observed that the two lines which Mr. Freeman 
‘omitted’ never formed part of the printed text of the ‘Roman de 
Rou’ till Dr. Andresen’s second volume appeared in 1879, four years 
after the last edition of Mr. Freeman’s third volume was published. 
They were, however, quoted by Edgar Taylor in a foot-note to his 


* Quarterly Review, July 1893, p. 97. 
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‘Master Wace,’ with this remark : ‘ An addition to the text, which is 
found in the MS. 6987 of the Bib. Royale at Paris, seems to determine 
what word is meant,’ i.e. by ut. A ‘plain man’ (if I may borrow a 
favourite expression of Mr. Freeman’s) is really tempted to wonder 
how any English-speaking person can ever have needed foreign assist- 
ance to ‘determine what word is meant’ by ut in the mouths of his 
own forefathers. At any rate, before Mr. Freeman’s ‘ gloss’ is 
admitted to be ‘at direct variance with Wace’s own explanation,’ it 
must be proved that Wace’s explanation is rightly interpreted by the 
Reviewer ; and this is open to question. Again I submit that saillir 
hors does not mean ‘ to pursue ; ’ it means simply ‘ to sally forth,’ for 
any purpose whatever—to attack an enemy just as much as to chase 
acriminal. The Reviewer says that the cry of the English at Senlae 
was ‘ their old hutesium . . . which they raised, as Wace states, when 
in pursuit of criminals.’ If it were so, there would be here nothing. 
inconsistent with the statement that they ‘ mocked ’ their foes with 
the cry; to suggest that the flower of the Norman knighthood were 
criminals worthy only to be hunted down would surely have been 
to ‘mock’ them. But as a matter of fact Wace says nothing about 
criminals, and nothing about pursuit; nothing, in short, to imply 
any allusion to the ‘hue and cry’ or ‘hutesium’ of later days. It 
is, in fact, extremely questionable whether hutesiwum and its 
undoubted French original, huée, hu, have anything in common 
with the Teutonic wt. The best modern lexicographers give no 
countenance to such an idea. Even if such a connexion be granted, 
however, the Reviewer is no nearer proving his case; for the 
examples cited by Godefroy plainly show that at the date of the 
‘Roman de Rou,’ as well as both before and after, the primary 
meaning of hu was a cry or noise of any kind; that its secondary 
meaning was a war-cry; and that the very phrase, li hus e li cris, 
was commonly used by French writers in a purely military sense, 
without any notion of the special significance implied in the 
technical English use of ‘hue and cry’ or ‘ hutesium.’ But, as the 
Reviewer says, ‘ this is by no means all.’ He adds: ‘It was... 
their ’ [i.e. the Englishmen’s] ‘ old hutesium (or uthesium).’ In his 
view, then, the hutesium or uthesium, eo nomine, was a recognised 
English institution before the coming of the Normans. It is 
strange that, under these circumstances, he brings forward no 
instance of it earlier than a.p. 1252. All scholars are, of course, 
aware that earlier instances exist; but if the Reviewer desires to 
maintain his assertion that the hutesium was already ‘old’ in 
England in 1066, he must be prepared to produce some instance 
very much earlier than any that are as yet generally known; and 
until he does produce it, his assertion must be considered not 
proven. 

The main point of the Reviewer’s argument here, however, is 
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doubtless not the connexion between ut and hutesium, but the fact, 
unquestionably stated by Wace, that wt was the cry habitually used 
by the English when they sallied forth shouting; a ery, therefore. 
which meant, not ‘ get out!’ but ‘come out!’ and this fact he holds 
to be ‘at direct variance with’ Mr. Freeman’s rendering of the 
exclamation. I answer: The one rendering points to the existence 
of a barricade or palisade as surely as the other. Saillir hors implies 
an enclosure of some sort. Whether men are called owt to hunt 
down a criminal, or to chase an enemy in the battle-field, they are 
called to ‘ sally forth,’ in the one case from their houses, in the other 
from their camp ; in either case, from something which is enclosed 
in one way or another. Otherwise the call would have no meaning. 
The Reviewer has, in fact, gone too far afield in his endeavours to 
paraphrase a very simple word. While for his parallel to the 
use of ut at Senlac he looks forward through two hundred 
years to a writ issued in 1252, he fails to notice that, in the 
very page from which he has just been quoting, Mr. Freeman 
glances back through a like space of time to ‘compare the dying 
words of Lewis the Pious in the Astronomer’s Life (64, Pertz, ii. 
648); Bis dizit, Hutz, hutz, quod significat foras’ &c. This 
quotation shows that, as far back as the middle of the ninth 
century, the Teutonic word out, aus—ut, hutz, no matter how spelt 
—taken by itself, meant exactly what it means to this day. What 
more natural than that the men who on Senlac hill ‘had to 
drive out less ghostly foes’ than those who disturbed the dying 
emperor, should have used the exclamation in a double sense, at 
once roughly bidding their assailants ‘ get out’ of the camp which 
for the moment was the Englishman’s castle, and stirring each 
other up to ‘come out’ and chase the invaders from the land which 
was his lawful possession ? 

XI. The Reviewer now turns to what in his original article he 
called ‘our second point, the disposition of the English forces.’ ® 
He observes, ‘As we are charged with having “quite misappre- 
hended Mr. Freeman’s ideas,” it becomes necessary to quote in 
extenso the actual words we used;’” and I therefore, although 


reluctant to occupy so much space with quotations, feel bound in 
justice to do the same. 


The one and only point that is certain is that ‘on the very crown of 
the hill,’ the site of the high altar in the future, was erected the standard 
of Harold. This, then, the centre of the hill, was the centre of the Eng- 
lish host. But the ground to which our attention is directed, as having 
“really played the most decisive part in the great event of the place,’ lay 
to the west of this, ‘ where the slope is gentlest of all, where the access to 
the natural citadel is least difficult.’ Mr. Freeman assumes that this 


*° Norm. Cong. iii. 478, note 2. ® July 1892, p. 16. 7 July 1893, p. 97. 
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ground—the ‘English right,’ as he terms it—where ‘the ascent is 
easiest in itself,’ was allotted to ‘the least trustworthy portion of the Eng- 
lish army,’ to ‘the sudden levies of the southern shires.’ For this 
assumption, we hasten to add, there is no authority whatever. He fur- 
ther assumes that the first English to leave their post, in pursuit of the 
enemy, ‘were, of course, some of the defenders of the English right.’ 
William, he holds, at the crisis of the battle, resolved to draw them again 
from their post by a partial feigned retreat, that ‘meanwhile another 
division might reach the summit through the gap thus left open.’ 
Accordingly, tempted by this stratagem, ‘the English on the right wing 
rushed down and pursued,’ and their error proved ‘ fatal to England.’ 

‘The duke’s great object was now gained: themain end of Harold's 
skilful tactics had been frustrated by the inconsiderate ardour of the least 
valuable portion of his troops. Through the rash descent of the light- 
armed on the right, the whole English army lost its vantage ground. 
The pursuing English had left the most easily accessible portion of the 
hill open to the approach of the enemy. . . . The main body of the Nor- 
mans made their way on to the hill, no doubt by the gentle slope at the 
point west of the present buildings. The great advantage of the ground 
was now lost ; the Normans were at last on the hill.’ 

Such is Mr. Freeman’s explanation of how tke battle was lost ; for in 
this episode he discovers the decisive turning-point of the day.”' 

If [the Reviewer now adds] they [scil. his readers] should still con- 
sider the closing words too strong, we confront them with his [Mr. 
Freeman’s] own summary of the battle, in which we find this sen- 
tence: ‘ The battle was lost [sic] through the error of those light-armed 
troops, who, in disobedience to the king’s orders, broke their line to pur- 
sue’ (p. 505). Yet Mr. Archer (the italics are his own) coolly replies that 
‘the battle was not won at this part of the field, but at the centre.’ To 
say that the battle was ‘lost’ is also to say that it was won; and it was 
‘lost,’ according to Mr. Freeman himself, exactly as he wrote.7? 


Tam bold enough to question this last assertion, and to think 
that the Reviewer does, as Mr. Archer said,” ‘seem to have quite 
misapprehended Mr. Freeman’s ideas’ as to where and when (I do 
not say how) the battle was lost and won. Mr. Freeman unques- 
tionably held—he has stated it in so many words (p. 505)—that 
‘the battle was lost through the error of the light-armed,’ i.e. in 
consequence of that error; but he has nowhere suggested that that 
consequence followed immediately and inevitably and on the same 
spot, and that the battle was lost irretrievably then and there, as 
soon as the error was committed. On the contrary, he marks the 
error as having probably been committed before 8 p.m. (p. 490, 
margin ; p. 492, note 2). He then tells us that ‘ still the battle was 
far from being over’ (p. 490)—‘ the fight was still far from being 
over. It was by no means clear that some new chance of warfare 
might not again turn the balance in favour of England’ (pp. 

2 Quarterly Review, July 1892, pp. 16-7. 7 July 1893, p. 98. 
8 Contemporary Review, p. 353. 
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491-2) ; ‘the fight had already been raging for six hours, and as yet 
its result was far from certain’ (p. 492) ; ‘still even now the fate 
of the battle seemed doubtful’ (p. 495). Lastly, he tells us where 
and when it really was decided ; it was at the foot of the standard, 
three hours—according to his reckoning—after the light-armed had 
made their error. Then, and not till then, ‘the men who fought 
upon the hill of Senlac . . . knew . . . that with their king’s death 
that day’s battle was lost’ (p. 499)—and won. 
XII. Next follows a criticism of Mr. Archer’s statements that 


we are assured on very good authority that the Reviewer seems to have 
quite misapprehended Mr. Freeman’s ideas as to the position of the un- 
armed troops. . . . Harold, according to Mr. Freeman, did not leave his 
rude levies on the right exposed to the full fury of the Norman onset. 
Mr. Freeman distinctly states that these raw levies were protected by a 
small hill on which Harold had set (regular) troops, and by a ravine. So 


that the Reviewer’s remarks on Harold’s incapable generalship fall to the: 
ground.”4 


‘Light-armed (not “ wnarmed’’) :’ the Reviewer, of course quite 
rightly, corrects an obvious slip of the pen. He then declares, 
‘This passage contains what we fear can only be described as two 
separate misstatements,’ viz.— 

(1) That Mr. Freeman mentions the ravine as defending the 
western approach to the (main) hill. 

(2) That Mr. Freeman represents Harold as having ‘set regular 
troops’ on the small hill.” 

1. Mr. Freeman, says the critic, ‘does not mention the 
“ravine’’ as defending this approach’ (i.e. the western slope, 
where ‘ the ascent is easiest ;’ see above, p. 70), ‘for the excellent 
reason that it did not do so, lying as it did, according to him, not 
in front of the English, but in their right rear (see his ground 
plan).’ To this I reply, first, that the fact of the ravine being not 
in front, but in what the Reviewer calls the ‘right rear’ of the 
English right wing, does not prevent it from being a defence to 
them, since it might protect them from being taken in flank and 
turned; and, secondly, that such a connexion as Mr. Archer 
suggests between the ravine and western approach seems to me 
clearly indicated in Mr. Freeman’s p. 445, where the description of 
the ravine follows immediately upon, and in the closest connexion 
with, the first mention of that ‘part of the ground’ which ‘ really 
played the most decisive part in the great event of the place,’ i.e., 
as we have seen the Reviewer take special pains to insist, the 
western slope. This difference of opinion as to the possible func- 
tions or uses of the ravine, however, is clearly in great measure 


™* Contemporary Review, p. 353. Cf. Freeman, iii. 445, 446, 489, and ground p!an. 
* Quarterly Review, p. 99. 
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dependent on a difference, about which enough has been said 
already, as to what actually did or did not happen there. The 
Reviewer holds that nothing is recorded to have happened in the 
ravine at all, but that the ‘great slaughter’ located in it by Mr. 
Freeman is really placed by the original authorities in quite 
another quarter. On this matter I can only refer my readers to 
sect. VI. above, and leave each one to form his own judgment. 

2. The Reviewer urges that Mr. Freeman, so far from describ- 
ing the ‘small outlying hill’ as held by regular troops, ‘drew no 
distinction between its defenders and the “ light-armed ” levies who 
formed the English right ;’ and he quotes Mr. Freeman’s remark 
(p. 489, note 2), ‘ The scene is vividly shown in the tapestry (pl. 15), 
and the defenders of the little hill are all light-armed.’ 

Any one who carefully examines the pictures of the Bayeux 
tapestry will observe that the division of the English troops into 
heavy-armed and light-armed—or ‘regulars’ and ‘ irregulars ’— 
does not fully express, although it may practically cover, the differ- 
ences of accoutrement therein portrayed. The typical fully armed 
Englishman of the tapestry is of course the figure which the 
‘Quarterly Reviewer has described in his p. 92—clad in mail coat 
and helmet, armed with sword, battle-axe, javelin, and shield. I 
have very little doubt that this striking figure, this ‘ first Englishman, 
thus depicted . . . with his panoply in complete detail,’ is, as the 
Reviewer suggests, meant for a type of the full accoutrement of 
Harold’s very best troops ”—of his house-carls, of his brothers and 
kinsmen, doubtless, too, of the king himself. It is clear, however, 
that we must reckon under the denomination of ‘ heavy-armed’ all 
the men who are clad in coats of mail. Under the title of ‘ light- 
armed’ we may group all those who do not wear that attire. Of 
these the tapestry shows us two classes—(a) mailless warriors bear- 
ing axe, sword, javelin, or lance, sometimes also a shield ; (b) rustics 
armed with sticks or stakes. These last are shown in the tapestry 
only in flight, at the very end of the battle (pl. 16, ed. Bruce). To 
the former class (a) belong the men on the little hill (pl. 15). 
While, therefore, Mr. Freeman was undoubtedly right in describing 
them as ‘light-armed,’ Mr. Archer is not without just grounds for 

*6 Quarterly Review, p. 99. 

™ Te. of their accoutrement before the actual fight began; for I, like Mr. Archer, 
believe that before the heavy-armed Englishmen could wield their most important 
weapon—the two-handed axe—they had to rid themselves, somehow or other, of their 
shields; and therefore I should hardly call this man a type of the fighting English- 
man. The fight is, however, just beginning, for he is in the act of hurling his javelin 


at the advancing Normans. One feels that his next movement will be to lay aside his 
shield, and thus free both his hands to 


‘ Lift high the mightier weapon, 
That mocks at lance and bow, 


The axe that cleaves through shield and helm 
To the life strings of the foe.’ 
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suggesting (and he does no more than suggest) that they were 
‘regular’ troops, in comparison at least with those who had nothing 
better than ‘such rustic weapons as forks and sharp stakes.’"* To 
the remark that 


the existence of an ‘ outpost’ on the hill, even of ‘light-armed’ rustics, 
is avowedly nothing but a guess of Mr. Freeman’s, a guess which we 


duly rejected (p. 17), as not merely without foundation but without even 
probability,”® 


I have only to answer that, since the ‘ guess’ was ‘ avowedly’ such, 
it was at any rate a harmless one ; that on its ‘ probability’ there 
is still.room for a difference of opinion ; and that the occupation of 
the little hill at one stage at least of the battle, not merely by 
‘rustics,’ but by light-armed warriors, whose accoutrement was 
respectable enough to give them some title to rank as regulars, 
rests upon the authority of the ‘priceless record’ to which the 
Reviewer seems to attach even greater value than did Mr. Freeman 
himself—the Bayeux tapestry. 

8. Lastly, I must observe that the critic has overlooked Mr. 
Archer’s foot note on the word ravine, in which he says, ‘ My 
remarks about Harold’s right wing summarise a friend’s opinion— 
hardly my own.’ 

XIII. Once more the Reviewer goes on— 


Mr. Archer’s closing words on this part of the subject are these: 
‘ The culminating point of the battle was not the turning of this [right] 
wing, which was not turned at all in any special sense, but only shared 
the general flight after the defeat of the centre ’ (p. 353). Here, as usual, our 
critic garbles our words. We did not describe the episode on the right as 
the ‘ culminating’ point of the battle; we wrote (wt swpra) that in it 
Mr. Freeman discovers the decisive turning-point of the day.*° 


On this I would observe that, as Mr. Archer does not mark the 
words ‘culminating point’ as a quotation, he does not appear to 
have had here any intention of quoting from the Reviewer, and 
therefore cannot justly. be charged with ‘ garbling his words ;’ and, 
thirdly, that by thus insisting—as I hold, quite rightly—on a dis- 
tinction between the turning-point and the culminating point of the 
fight, the Reviewer—in words which he once applied to Mr. Free- 
man—‘ virtually gives himself away;’ for he thereby concedes all 
that Mr. Archer urged in his p. 353, viz. that the ‘ episode on the 
right,’ through (or owing to) which the battle was ultimately lost 
(and won), and which was thus its decisive turning-point, was not 
its crowning event, for which we must look to a later hour of the 
day and another part of the field. 

The critic adds : 


We cannot insist too strongly that, as we originally wrote, ‘ there 
is no authority whatever’ (p. 16) . . . ‘ there is absolutely no evidence 
** Freeman, p. 472. * Quarterly Review, p. 99. *® Ibid. p. 100. 
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for Mr. Freeman’s assumption that the English right was entrusted 
to the raw levies’ (p. 18)... When Mr. Freeman wrote that this 
arrangement [the placing of the light-armed on the two wings] was 
‘beyond doubt,’ he must have forgotten, for the moment, that it was 
nothing but a guess of his own.*! 


Firstly, Mr. Freeman did not write that this arrangement was 
beyond doubt. He wrote—as the Reviewer might have remem- 
bered, since he had quoted the words in full a few lines above— 
‘ The relative position of the different divisions in the two armies 
seems beyond doubt.’ To say that a thing is, or that it seems, may 
be all one to the Reviewer, but it is not so to those who are as 
careful in their use of language and as scrupulous in never seeking 
to be ‘ wise above that which is written,’ as was the late regius 
professor of modern history. The phrase which he here uses 
plainly indicates that he intended the disposition assigned to the 
English troops in his ground plan to be taken not as a statement 
of a proved fact, but as an inference from the nature cf the cireum- 
stances and the general indications given by the authorities: an 
inference which to him ‘seemed beyond doubt,’ but which he was 
conscious might have a different aspect in the eyes of others. I 
may, perhaps, venture to add that (to me) the inference seems 
irresistible if one considers the lines of Guy of Amiens quoted by 
Mr. Freeman in his p. 488, note 4: 


Rustica laetatur gens et superasse putabat, 
Post tergum nudis insequitur gladiis. 


All parties, wherever they place the struggle to which these 
lines refer, are agreed that it took place while the great body of 
fully armed Englishmen in the centre (round the standard) was 
still unbroken. No one—certainly not the Reviewer—thinks it 
possible that the light-armed, rustica gens, can have been in front 
of this great body. If they had been in its rear, they could not 
have forced their way through it to rush down as they did. Where, 
then, could they be, except on the wings ? 

This final count of the great indictment winds up with a 
triumphant reassertion of the ‘ glaring contradiction’ between Mr. 
Freeman’s plan of the battle-field and his comparison of the dis- 
position of Harold’s forces at Senlac with that of Eadmund’s forces 
at Sherstone.* I am not eager to deny the contradiction. I do 
not hold Mr. Freeman to have been infallible, and, therefore, if an 
apparent or a real self-contradiction on seme matter of secondary 
importance, such as this, be detected here and there in his volumi- 
nous works, I regard the discovery just as I should regard it if made 
in the works of any other writer; I look upon it as an illustration 
of the truth so well expressed by Mr. Archer :-— 


*! Quarterly Review, p. 101. ®° Ibid. p. 102; cf. July 1892, pp. 18, 19. 
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In history, as in all other human work, we can never hope to attain 
absolute accuracy, however much we strive for it. Despite all our care, 
errors will creep in ; our judgment will occasionally go astray : our know- 
ledge will be defective. We must put up with these things as incidental 
to human weakness. . . . It is well that thingsshouldbe so. They teach 
us a lesson of humility. 


In connexion, however, with this matter of the analogy—or 
non-analogy—between Senlac and Sherstone, the Reviewer in his 
first article brings into his argument a comparison between the 
formation at Senlac and that at the battle of the Standard. After 
stating, as has been already seen, that ‘there is . . . absolutely no 
evidence for Mr. Freeman’s assumption that the English right was 
entrusted to the raw levies,’ he continues— 


Against it... is all analogy drawn from the study of English 
tactics. Snorro’s description of Stamfordbridge is evidence, at least, 
that ‘the fortress of shields’ had a continuous line of bucklers along its 
whole front : Zthelred gives us the reason in his story of the ‘ Battle of the 
Standard ;’ namely, that it was the front line which had to meet the shock 
(periculosum dicebant si primo aggressu inermes armatis occurrerent). It 
was, therefore, an essential principle of tactics quatinus armati armatos 
umpeterent, milites congrederentur militibus. Therefore on Cowton Moor 
(1138), as (we hold) on the hill of Battle (1066), we find the strenwissime 
milites in prima fronte locati, and the lighter troops behind them.** 


I wish to remind my readers and those of the Reviewer that his 
first two quotations from Athelred in this passage are taken from 
the abbot’s account of the council of war held before the fight by 
the Scot king and his barons ; i.e. the ‘essential principle of tactics ’ 
therein set forth is represented by AXthelred as applying not to the 
party which was standing on its defence (like Harold), but to the 
attacking force ; in other words, that if it is to be applied by analogy 
to either of the hostile armies at Senlac, it must be to the Normans 
and not to the English. The third quotation from Athelred is 
taken from his account of the English array, the array of the host 
which does, roughly speaking, stand in the same position as the 
English host at Senlac, and of this quotation I wish here to give 
the context. 


At Australes, quoniam pauci erant, in unum cuneum sapientissime 
glomerantur. Nam strenuissimi milites in prima fronie locati lancearios 
et sagittarios ita sibi inseruerunt, ut militaribus armis protecti tanto 
acrius quanto securius vel in hostes irruerent, vel exciperent irruentes.™ 


I ask my readers, and the Reviewer’s, whether this statement is 
accurately represented by his words, ‘ We find the ‘‘ strenuissimi 
milites in prima fronte locati” and the lighter troops behind them ;’ 


53 Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 18. 
* #Ethelred of Rivaux, Howlett, Chronn. Stephen, vol. iii. p. 191. 
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and I ask whether an ‘analogy’ elicited from Aithelred’s pages by 
such a rendering as this, coupled with such a confusion between 
assailants and defenders as has just been pointed out, can be of any 
value in a discussion as to the disposition of the English forces on 
the field of Senlac. 

‘Of Senlac,’ I have said; for it has yet to be proved that the 
name given to the place by Orderic the Englishman is ‘ an impos- 
sible English name,* ‘a fad of his own,’ and that ‘the site of the 
battle had no name at all’*® till William built his abbey upon 
it. The name may be given by Orderic in a corrupt form; he 
or his informants may have altered the vowel in the last syllable, 
just as the ‘ Beoforlic’ of the Old English chronicle had suffered 
corruption by the time when Orderic’s contemporary Arch- 
bishop Thurstan granted his charter ‘ hominibus de Beverlaco ;’ * 
or there may be no corruption at all, for as far back as a.p. 944 we 
can trace an Old English word lacu (lake, pool), which the best 
philologists tell us is probably not derived from the Latin. The 
onus probandi here rests, once again, not upon the followers of 
Mr. Freeman and of Orderic, but upon their censor. 

In burning words the Quarterly Reviewer denounces as a ‘ libel 
upon ‘‘ God’s Englishmen ”’ ’ the suggestion that ‘ on that awful day,’ 
the day when everything that is dear and sacred in this world was 
at stake for them and for their native land, they could have stooped 
to protect themselves with an artificial shelter against the attack 
of their invaders. Not in defence of self, or of a cause far more 
sacred than self, against a fierce and formidable assailant, but 
against a dead man who had given him no provocation and a living 
one who did but take up, in all frankness, courtesy, and honour, the 
challenge flung down upon a grave, has the Reviewer been fighting 
these many months past, from behind an artificial shelter, the 
shelter of his anonymity. He has certainly not strengthened his 
cause by deliberately choosing to set it forth in a periodical where 
the writers are bound to remain strictly anonymous, when any 
magazine of repute, in which-he could have signed his name, would 
doubtless have gladly opened its columns to an article by a scholar 
of such attainments, on a subject of so much importance and 
interest. It is to be regretted, for his own sake, that he had not the 
courage of his opinions, that he did not scorn for himself a mode of 
combat which he scorns for the heroes of the great battle. He would 
have acted more consistently, as well as more honourably, had he 
followed what he regards as their example, and ‘ faced’ his ‘ foe, 
‘ standing as man to man.’ 


Kate NorGate 


* Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 11. % Tbid. p. 9. 87 Rymer, i. 10. 





Pieter Cornelszoon Hooft" 


IETER CORNELISZOON HOOF'T, the greatest man of letters 
that Holland has ever produced, the central figure of that 
brilliant period of intellectual activity which bears the name of 
the Golden Age of Dutch literature, was born at Amsterdam on 
16 March 1581. The family from which he sprang was one of the 
most honourable and influential in that great commercial city. 
His father, Cornelis Pieterzoon Hooft, who had grown up to man- 
hood during the stormy years of the rising against Spain, amidst 
the clash of arms and the discords of contending factions, was a 
man of singular discretion and moderation, respected and trusted 
for the wisdom, justice, and firmness displayed by him in the 
course of a long life passed in positions of dignity and responsibility. 
In the fateful and gloomy year when William of Orange fell by the 
hand of the assassin, as town councillor of Amsterdam, he made 
a vigorous stand in defence of the rights and privileges of the city, 
and won thereby so high a place in the affections and confidence 
of his fellow citizens, that he was afterwards appointed to fill the 
important office of burgomaster no less than thirteen times. The 
future poet and historian was the eldest of his three sons. From 
his childhood Pieter showed signs of being endowed with an un- 
usually quick and vigorous understanding, and his father wisely 
resolved, by giving him an excellent education, to improve to the 
utmost his natural aptitudes and inclinations. His bent for 
literature early asserted itself. His first poems were written 
whilst he was still a boy, and were followed by a tragedy? which, 
though in itself of little merit, at once attracted attention, and 
secured the admission of the precocious dramatist, only as yet 
in his sixteenth year, to the most famous of the Chambers of 
Rhetoric, known by its motto ‘in liefde bloeyende’ (blossoming 
in love), which for more than two generations had numbered 
among its members all the first literary men of Holland. 
But the sagacious burgomaster did not long allow his promis- 
ing son to remain in Amsterdam, to be spoilt by the premature 


1 This paper was read before the Royal Historical Society, 19 March 1891. 
2 Achilles and Polyxena. 
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flattery of narrow local coteries. On 11 June 1598 the youthful 
Hooft set out upon a prolonged tour. After passing some months 
at La Rochelle, and then visiting several of the principal towns of 
France, he sailed from Marseilles, and set foot on Italian soil at 
Genoa on 10 July 1599. In Italy"he spent the greater part of two 
years,® principally at Florence and Venice, and then in the spring 
of 1601 he crossed the Brenner, and journeying in leisurely fashion 
right across Germany, reached once more his native city on 14 
May, having been absent from home about three years. The 
effect of such a journey upon the susceptible mind and many- 
sided genius of the young traveller was twofold. The music 
of the Italian speech and the cadence of the Italian verse pos- 
sessed themselves of his soul, and stirred him to emulate their 
beauties in his mother-tongue, while on the other hand he felt 
an irresistible fascination to make himself familiar with the annals 
of that past whose memorials he had seen strewn so thickly 
around him. On his return to Holland he at once betook himself 
to the serious study of the classical writers, and more especially of 
the historians. These self-imposed tasks did not, however, absorb 
all his attention. His pen meanwhile was not idle. A number of 
love-songs and another tragedy‘ bore evidence to the effect of his 
study of Italian models. Still full of faults, both of language and 
of style, and betraying constantly the evil influence of Marini and 
his school, in the frequent playing upon words and unnatural con- 
cetti, these first-fruits of his journey are still remarkable. For 
purity of diction and for softness and variety of rhythm they 
surpass all previous Dutch poetry, and give promise of the greater 
excellence which was to come. 

About this period Hooft went to Leyden to attend lectures at 
the university, and especially to study jurisprudence. He appears 
to have thus spent two years (1606-1607).° Of the details of his life 
at this time, and up to the year 1609, we have little or no informa- 
tion. In this year, however, occurred an event which was to mould 
the whole of his future career. Soon after the conclusion of the 
twelve years’ truce with Spain he was appointed by the Stadtholder 
Maurice, in recognition of his father’s distinguished services and 
his own well-known devotion to the House of Orange, to the impor- 
tant post of drost, or governor, of Muiden and bailiff of Gooiland. 
This office, which was eagerly sought after by great nobles, and 
which had been in earlier times frequently filled by younger sons of 
the counts of Holland, entailed upon its holder various judicial and 
executive, though by no means onerous, duties. It was an ideal 


* The dates and details of this tour are to be found in Hooft’s own memoranda, 

* Theseus and Ariadne. 

5 His biographer Brandt and other earlier writers upon Hooft place this residence 
before his Italian journey. Recent researches have shown that this was not the case. 
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position for the youthful poet.© The ‘High House of Muiden,’ a 
stately and embattled feudal castle, with pleasant gardens and 
orchards, lying at the point where at no great distance from 
Amsterdam the river Vecht sleepily empties itself into the Zuyder 
Zee, became henceforth not merely his official residence, but the 
home of letters. 

Hooft, as appears abundantly from his published correspondence, 
did not in any way neglect his duties as a magistrate. On the 
contrary he discharged them with sedulous zeal, care, and impar- 
tiality. But he withdrew himself from the turmoil of strife and 
discord, of religious hatreds and political ambitions which surged 
around him, and devoting his leisure to study and writing, free 
from all those cares and struggles which have embittered the lives 
of so many yourg authors, he for forty years made the castle of 
Muiden the chosen rendezvous of the literary celebrities of the day. 
He became the Maecenas of the Golden Age of Dutch literature, 
without ceasing to be its Virgil; a veritable grand seigneur of the 
world of letters, without in any way assuming to himself the airs of 
patronising superiority. Open-hearted, witty, and social, he loved 
to gather round him all who were distinguished for their talents, 
accomplishments, or learning, and such were the attractions that 
Muiden offered to its guests, that rarely were its hospitable 
chambers empty, and among these attractions in that period of 
Hooft’s life which we are now considering, perhaps not the least 
was the charm of the young hostess. A year after his -appoint- 
ment as drost of Muiden, the poet had married Christina van Erp, 
still a girl in her nineteenth year, whose 


Laughing eyes with merry flashes, 
Azure-bright beneath the lashes,’ 


had won his heart, and who is described from personal knowledge 
by Brandt, the biographer, as being ‘ of surpassing capacity and 
intelligence, as beautiful, pleasing, affable, discreet, gentle, and 
gracious as such a man could desire to have.’ § 

With her by his side he passed for many years a life of unbroken 
serenity and happiness. The details, which may be gathered at 
first hand from Hooft’s own letters,® read like an idyll. At times 
they are. alone, and the drost writes to his brother-in-law and 
most intimate and trusted friend, Joost Baek: ‘ Now we are living 
here, philosopher-like, as if the world were dead or at least were 
dying. The one day so much resembles another that our life is 
like a vessel without oars in a dead calm. Better, however, a calm 
than too strong breezes.’ Such was not, however, the usual state 


® He was but 28 years of age. 7 Hooft’s Gedichten (ed. Leendertz), i. 261. 
* Brandt’s Leven van Hooft, p. 18. 


* Collected and published in 4 vols. by Van Vloten. 
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of things. Both Hooft and his wife loved society, and were alike 
gifted by nature with that most agreeable of all talents, the talent 
for entertaining. The number of guests was seldom large. ‘As 
regards myself,’ wrote Hooft in another letter to Baek, ‘ the 
greatest feasts do not produce the greatest pleasure. Vossius, 
Raéel, with yourself, are to me all the world. Under the number 
of the Graces, or above that of the Muses should no company con- 
sist.’'° Except, indeed, on such special occasions as official recep- 
tions or princely visits, the company at the drost’s table never 
exceeded ‘ the five or six couple of friends,’ whom he invited either 
for their musical gifts, their learning, or their conversational 
powers. Hooft was ‘a passionate lover of music, though no per- 
former,’ and not a little of the charm of the fair Christina in his 
eyes lay in her excellent playing and singing. ‘Conversation’ he 
held ‘ to be the soul of visits, as it is the joy of feasts.’ Among 
the guests none were more welcome than the beautiful Tesselschade 
Visscher, beneath the spell of whose singular fascination and ac- 
complishments all her contemporaries seem to have bowed, and her 
rival as a songstress, Francisca Duarte; with these, to mention 
only the more distinguished, Constantine Huyghens, the private 
secretary of three princes of Orange, poet, linguist, and man of 
letters, as skilled in the execution as he was in the theory of music ; 
Caspar Barlaeus, the well-known Latin scholar; the learned Vossius ; 
Laurens Raéel, the Dutch Raleigh, soldier, sailor, and poet, and 
sometime governor of the Dutch East Indies; Sweelinck, the best 
organist of his day; Vos the tragedian ; Dr. Coster, the founder 
of the Netherland Academy ; and at times, though not on the same 
terms of close intimacy as many of the others, the great Vondel, as 
proud in his poverty as he was fearless in the expression of his 
opinions. Pressing were the invitations that were sent; genial the 
reception; overflowing the hospitality. Delicious fruit, choice 
wines, lovely music, witty converse were the fare that was freely 
proffered. The sense of obligation lay upon the host and not the 
guests. ‘ We hope,’ he wrote on one occasion to Tesselschade, ‘ on 
Wednesday next to keep the anniversary of our wedding-day. 
What feast would be complete at which you were not present? 
Favour us then with your company if it be possible;’ and again, 
‘that you will come is my most earnest desire. If you will but be 
our guest, then, I hope, you will cure all our ills.’ At another time 
in a letter to Barlaeus, ‘He who has no debt upon his conscience 
must hold himself ready for fresh obligations. Formerly I had 
only a passing promise, but now it is down in black and white, for 
your letter admits that you had promised to have a morning 
amongst our plums, and it behoves an honourable man to keep his 


© It is not necessary to give the references to the many quotations from Hooft’s 
letters. They can all be found.in Van Vloten’s edition, 
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engagements. I, at least, have no intention of releasing you, for I 
am exacting in such matters, and have asked guests to meet you. 
To-morrow, or the day after, the Juffrouw Tesselschade will be at 
Muiden, the most famous woman in the land !—think you this is a 
haven to sail by ?’ 

Nor was such the tone only of his letters to his friends. He 
speaks of them in precisely the same spirit of unaffected, generous 
appreciation. It is not they, but he that is the debtor. ‘I have 
been,’ he says in one of his many delightful epistles, ‘for some 
days entertained by the instructive conversation of Vossius. His 
table-talk has been a sufficient feast to last many months,’ while 
after a visit of Barlaeus he writes to a mutual acquaintance, ‘ He 
(Barlaeus) has been not so much my guest as I his, for he has fed 
me with witty food, which has made my heart right glad.’ 

Frequently, as has already been said, music was one of the 
chief allurements which Muiden offered to its visitorg,.and gaiety 
the prevailing tone of its society, but at times the purpose .of the 
gatherings was purely literary. Tesselschade comes ‘to help to 
translate Marini,’ or Vondel ‘to read over the fifth book’ of his 
epic on Constantine. ‘This,’ writes Barlaeus to Huyghens of one 
such meeting, ‘ will be a provincial and not a national synod; only 
sedate and learned people out of Holland are invited ; two from 
the Hague; the priestess (Tesselschade) from Alkmaar, from 
Amsterdam Vossius and I. There will be no chattering allowed 
over the expulsion of our traders from Japan, or any suchlike 
matters, but only discourse on subjects of study.’ 

Hooft was an indefatigable worker. All the time that he could 
spare from his official duties and the claims of social intercourse 
were rigorously devoted to those literary pursuits which were the 
absorbing interest of his life. There was a small hexagonal tower- 
in the orchard at Muiden with a pleasant outlook upon the sea.. 
Here he kept all his books and papers, and here, undisturbed by- 
the slightest noise or interruption, he could work away, standing 
at his desk, as was his custom, for hours together. In the first 
years after his appointment to the drostship and his marriage, 
as before, his principal attention was directed to the drama. In 
1612 appeared ‘Geerard van Velzen,’ a tragedy of the orthodox 
classical type then in vogue, the scene of which is laid at the 
castle of Muiden itself, and which portrays one of the best-known: 
episodes in the earlier history of Holland, the murder of Count 
Floris the Fifth by a band of disaffected nobles. He next turned 
his energies to comedy, and in 1616 he wrote, for the benefit of 
an orphanage, in the incredibly short space of nine days, a clever. 
adaptation of Plautus’s ‘ Aulularia,’ to which he gave the name of: 
‘Warenar.’ The piece was represented at the then newly founded’ 
Netherland Academy, and was for many years very popular. It is 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXII. 
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written in Amsterdam patois, and deals trenchantly with the 
fashions and foibles of the day with a right witty zest, which shows 
that among his many gifts the author likewise possessed a genuine 
vein of humour. Two years afterwards another drama, the most 
ambitious of his five-act tragedies, ‘Baeto, or the Origin of the 
Hollanders,’ saw the light. It, too, like its predecessors, fell in 
with the taste of the time and was received with much popular 
favour, as well as highly praised by Hugo Grotius and other critics 
whose opinion the writer valued. 

But the time at length arrived when Hooft was to discover 
his true vocation and to launch out in a wholly new path of literary 
effort. He had for some time cherished the idea of enshrining in a 
history the great events of the War of Independence. But before 
venturing upon a work of such magnitude and importance, he 
determined to try his hand on a smaller subject with the aim of 
testing his power and capacity of method and style.!' Henry IV 
of France had been the favourite hero of his youth, and, for a 
specimen of his art as an historical writer in Dutch prose, about 
six years after the death of the great king, he set himself the task 
of recounting the events and achievements of his life. What 
infinite pains he took in giving finish and perfection to this little 
work may be gathered from the fact that although commenced in 
1616 the life of Henry was not given to the world till eight years 
later. Other causes, no doubt, contributed to this delay. During this 
period the literary work of Hooft had suffered many interruptions. 
The even tenor of his tranquil life at Muiden had been saddened 
by many bereavements. In 1618 he lost his only daughter 
Gertrude, and two years later his second son Arnold ; and then, in 
1623 and 1624, in the short space of seventeen months the remorse- 
less hand of death robbed him first of his eldest son Cornelis, a 
twelve-year-old boy of much promise, on whose training the poet 
had himself bestowed great pains; soon after of his last and 
youngest child, a second Arnold; and finally, at the early age of 
thirty-three, of his wife, the loving and dearly loved Christina. 
To crown this terrible series of misfortunes, at this very same time 
a considerable sum of money, which he had invested in London, 
was engulfed in a bankruptcy. 

Hooft for a time felt crushed by the overwhelming severity of 
the repeated blows which fell so rapidly upon him. His heart 
was filled with poignant sorrow. Above all he mourned the sweet 
young wife, whose lightsome presence had for fourteen, too short, 
years been the joy of his life, and had made his home radiant with 
happiness. Her untimely death put an end for a season to those 


" Vide a letter to Grotius, Van Vloten’s edition, i. 142. 
” His father, to whom he was deeply attached, also died at this time. 
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bright social réunions wherein, to use the words of one’ who 
had himself experienced their charm, 


She won the hearts of all, 

To each one’s needs it was her aim 

To be the minister ; and no proud dame '* 
Of Muiden’s lofty hall. 


In a characteristic letter written, probably in answer to her 
condolences, to his friend Tesselschade Visscher, Hooft gives ex- 
pression to his own feelings at this sad time: ‘ Philosophers bid 
us not to set our hearts on any perishable possession, but to bear 
up against losses without repining. To the keeping of the first 
of these injunctions I have ever had so little inclination, that it 
is but natural I should lack the power of following the second. 
How can he, who has always been searching for yet fresh clamps 
and rivets, wherewith to clinch the object of his love the more 
firmly to his heart, have it torn away without leaving an 
incurable rent? How can he, whose delight it was to depict in 
air-drawn fancy even the slightest of those graces and talents 
which he held so tear, and to immure the image in the very 
innermost sanctuary of his being, see himself without affliction 
deprived of that which, next to God, was his supreme solace ? 
Although I do not believe that there is any virtue in sorrow, yet 
again and again have I obstinately refused every consolation. Too 
deeply ought I to reproach myself with my obduracy against the 
entreaties of those who, to the uttermost of their power, have so 
earnestly pressed upon me the duty of bracing up my spirits. 
But it is not I that seek sorrow, but sorrow that knows where to 
find me. Thousands and thousands of things bring my loss daily 
before me, and magnify it to the uttermost. ... How would I 
honour the ingenious masters of the art of memory could they but 
teach us forgetfulness! Yet no. S§So precious to me is the 
consecration of the memory of her I have lost, that rather would I 
have wished to suffer more than with greater insensibility to be 
oblivious. How often through the death of fondly loved children 
I have been overwhelmed with grief, is well known to you, while 
the loss of property, though passing measure, did not, as you can 
testify, make my cheerfulness to quit the even tenor of its way. 
Forgive then the despondency of my mind, which is far from being 
provided, as: heroes should, with strength of reason and the 
weapons of learning, and supplicate the merciful God to send me 
comfort.’ 


But despite the depth of woe into which the death of his wife 


13 Vondel’s Dichtwerken, ed. Van Vloten, i. 169. 4 Drostin. 
18 Hooft’s Brieven, i. 244. Dated 6 July, 1624. 
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had plunged him, the drost was not the man to remain long a 
widower. His affections were centred in his home, and the charm 
of that home had been for him embodied in the winsome personality 
of her who by her feminine tact and grace and housewifely 
accomplishments had helped to invest the gatherings of Muiden 
with that nameless entrainement which all the intellectual gifts of 
the master of the house could not alone have supplied. Without 
his wife at his side he felt isolated and alone. He missed her so 
much that he felt he must perforce fill her place. He passed 
through, to use his own words, ‘a dismal night of three miserable 
years, ’ and then light at length dawned upon him, in the summer 
of 1627, from the bright eyes of a clever and vivacious young 
widow. Heleonore Bartelotti (née Hellemans) was at this time 
about thirty years of age, and since her husband's death had resided 
with her two daughters at Zevenbergen. Hooft made her acquaint- 
ance when siie was on a visit to some relations at Amsterdam, 
and at once fell deeply in love with her. He overwhelmed her with 
a perfect flood of poems and sonnets in her praise, and exerted all 
his powers of pleasing to win her hand. But his efforts for some 
time were in vain. The captivating widow did not reject his suit, 
but owing, it is said, chiefly to reports which had been made to her 
as to Hooft being a freethinker in matters of religion, she would 
not accept him for a husband, and finally, with a suddenness that 
savoured of flight, returned to her home without giving him an 
affirmative answer. 

How earnestly Hooft pleaded his cause, and into what low 
spirits, for a time, his want of success threw him, can best be 
gathered from his correspondence during this period of suspense. 
In a letter written to Heleonore soon after her hasty departure 
from Amsterdam, he gives a most doleful account of the state 
of his health, which, according to his own report, was so bad that 
his life was endangered, and this despite of all his efforts to seek 
diversion and society; ‘but,’ he continues, ‘all is in vain, and 
finding myself with death upon my lips, far from the ears which 
when near gave so little heed to their utterances, I have resolved, 
since I am no longer able without risk of my life to come to the 
place where you live, to pour out before you on paper my last 
entreaties.’ He then reminds her of the parting days of their 
intercourse, and how after confessing her inclination towards him, 
and begging for twenty-four hours in which to make up her mind, 
she had when the twenty-four hours were over again deferred her 
decision, and this (to quote the writer’s own words once more) 
‘not from lack of affection towards me, but from some other and 
entirely different cause. To prove that this is so, I am compelled 
to remind you, and beg you to pardon me for doing so, that you on 
Monday, 9th August last, were pleased to favour me with the name 
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of “ sweetheart,”’ '° and this not on the impulse of the moment, as you 
thought it well to explain to me, but with mature deliberation. 
Because when I many times asked if I were indeed your “ sweet- 
heart,’”’ you rejoiced my, heart by saying, “ Indeed you are.” Nay, 
you were pleased in a sudden outburst of affection to let your lovely 
eyes beam upon me with a kindlier light than ever before, yes, and 
to yield me your sweet lips and to press your soft cheek against 
mine with the words, “ Ah, Mijnheer Hooft, Ido love you so much !” 
And what is more, you went so far as to permit me to take the word 
‘‘ sweetheart,” which you had uttered, as being the first letter of the 
little word yes, and represented to me, as the reason for not 
giving then and there your complete consent, that your mother had 
always held Monday for an unlucky day. And then you said with 
the most charming archness, ‘ To-morrow will I accept or refuse.” 
With a heart thus inflamed with love and filled full with hope I 
return the next day to find your mind more obdurate, your expression 
more estranged than ever in my life; and I must receive as the 
only reason for your rejection of my suit, not the dissimilarity of 
your own and my opinions in religion and politics, on which points 
you had long ago fished out my very innermost thoughts, but 
that my friends differed from you in their views; of which fact 
for a year and a day you had been perfectly well aware, and had 
never thought of insisting on so pitiful a reason as a bar to a happy 
marriage. Of want of inclination not a word. On Monday you 
cannot bring yourself to say yes, because of the unluckiness 
of the day, and on Tuesday you say no because my friends 
forsooth are not saints! I leave it to the judgment of all such 
impartial persons as you yourself may choose, whether, putting 
such reasons for my rejection side by side with the tenderness 
displayed by you on the ninth, it does not clearly enough appear 
that there was not in-your case any lack of the necessary 
affection. . . . Who then, miserable lady, has cast such a spell 
upon you, that you have no longer any regard for the words you 
yourself have uttered? Oh, bethink yourself and take to 
heart these pleadings of mine, which are watered with my tears 
and signed with my blood.” If you have any feeling of love and 
tenderness, I beg and beseech you by all that you cherish and 
hold dear, suffer not the kiss which I received from you to be a 
Judas-kiss to betray me to my death ... but send me by this 
messenger the word of healing, which can fill me with fresh life.’ 

Probably at this time, and while awaiting the reply of his recal- 
citrant mistress, the poet, to relieve the tension of his mind, penned 
the following airy and half-playful lines— 

6 Liefste. 

This seventeenth-century love letter, charged as it is with genuine passion, was 
first discovered and published by Van Vloten about forty years ago (Hooft’s Brieven, 


i. 313-317), who states in a foot-note that ‘traces of tears as well as blood are still 
to be seen very clearly ’ (p. 317). 
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Light-o’-love, Heleonore ; 

Not to her that I adore 

Light-o’-love do I apply: 

"Tis her eyes I mean thereby. 

Not but that the words I chodse 

Double truths perhaps disclose. 

On a certain eventide 

Two sweet lips to me confide, 

‘ Dearest, I do love thee so,’ 

And the next night they say ‘ No.’ 

Such caprices turn my brain, 

Fickle, as the fluttering vane, 

Which no plea for changing finds 

But the changes of the winds. 
The tone of these verses would seem to indicate that hope was 
far from extinct in the heart of the writer, who no doubt trusted 
that his touching appeal might cause the fancy of the vacillating 
lady to veer round once more in his favour. Nor was he disap- 
pointed. Three months after her flight from Amsterdam the fair 
widow became Hooft’s wife. The match was in all respects a most 
satisfactory one, and the new chatelaine of Muiden proved herself 
to be a worthy successor to Christina. The name of Heleonore 
Hellemans is indeed familiar as a household word to every reader 
of Dutch seventeenth-century literature, for the poems that after the 
fashion of the day were written in her honour would, if they were 
collected, form a considerable volume. More than any other woman 
in the Netherlands (always with the single exception of Tesselschade 
Visscher) have her high qualities been eulogised and permanently 
recorded by her contemporaries, but perhaps a single line penned 
by her husband has more significance than them all: ‘ Within this 
house one ever finds sunshine even when it rains without.’ 

The wedlock was blessed by the birth of two children, both of 
whom survived their father. On the occasion of the birth of the 
latter the poet testified his gratification by sending to the mother a 
little basket, containing the first ripe cherries of the season, covered 
by choice roses. Lying on the flowers was the following dainty 
little epistle in verse :— 

In de bladen van een roosje 
Vindt gij, o mijn zoetste Troostje, 
Kleene gift. Waar’ zij zoo groot 
Als de gunst, te kleen een doosje 
Waar’ de gansche wereldkloot.'® 
18 The Dutch diminutives are untranslatable, but the sense of the lines is fairly 
given in the following rendering :— 
Nestling ’neath the flowers, that mask it, 
Lies, my darling, in this basket 
A small gift. Were it as great 


As my love, too small a casket 
Were the globe for such a freight. 
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The literary life of Hooft divides itself naturally into two 
periods. In his youth and during the lifetime of his first wife the 
drost was kncwn to the world only as a poet and a dramatist. 
The publication of his first historical effort, the life of Henry IV, 
almost synchronises with the death of Christina. From that 
epoch up to his death he became, almost as exclusively, an historian. 

The biography of the Bourbon king was, as has already been 
stated, written by Hooft as a coup d’essai. The result more 
than answered his expectations. The book was hailed with 
universal expressions of approbation, and Louis XIII himself was 
so pleased with it, that he sent the author a golden chain, made 
him a knight of St. Michael, and raised him and his descendants 
to noble rank. Thus encouraged, Hooft now set himself in earnest 
to the great task, the first conception of which probably dated from 
his return from his Italian tour. On 19 Aug. 1628 he com- 
menced his ‘ Netherland Histories,’ and from this time, until the very 
week before his last illness in 1647, he worked ceaselessly at the 
magnum opus which he had planned. Beginning with the abdication 
of Charles V, it had been his intention to carry on the story to the 
year 1609, the date of the conclusion of the twelve years’ truce, but 
he did not live to bring it further than the end of the Leicester 
régime. Of the extraordinary pains that he took to give the utmost 
perfection to his narrative, there are abundant records.'® In order 
to form his style on the best classical model, he not only translated 
the whole of Tacitus’s works into Dutch, but read them through, so 
it is said, no less than fifty-two times. He spared no trouble to 
obtain the most thorough and trustworthy information. He care- 
fully compared together the accounts of all previous writers upon 
the subject in Italian, Spanish, French, and Latin, as well as Dutch. 
He ransacked archives and documents; he made inquiries from 
living eye-witnesses of events, and asked advice on many points 
from statesmen and lawyers. In that large portion of the work 
which described battles and sieges, he relied mainly upon the tech- 
nical knowledge and intimate acquaintance with the military history 
of the war possessed by General Witz, whose work upon strategy was 
famous in its day, while for particular encounters he generally 
asked some one, who had actually taken part in the fighting, to 
write out for him his own experiences and impressions. Nor was he 
even satisfied with all this minute sifting of evidence and elaborate 
accumulation of materials. As each separate portion of the work 
was written, he despatched it to some friendly critic for correction 
and revision, among these most frequently to Huyghens, who in his 


’ A whole series of Hooft’s letters give full details of the progress and of the 


labours involved in this work. The facts are derived at first hand from this absolutely 
authentic source. 
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turn at times placed the manuscript in the hands of the Prince of 
Orange himself. It may readily be imagined that a work undertaken 
in such a spirit, and composed with such conscientious and serupu- 
lous care, should have progressed but slowly. In the month of July 
1684 the first eleven books were completed, but it was not until 
eight years later that that portion of the history which closes with 
the assassination of William the Silent, comprising in all twenty 
books, issued from the press. 

In the progress of the second portion of his histories, Hooft was 
much hindered by the stress of official business, and through his own 
increasing infirmities. He suffered much from gout and gravel. 
He continued, however, to work on assiduously, though it is clear 
from his letters that he did not expect to live long enough to 
complete his entire task. On 12 March 1647 he wrote to an 
acquaintance at Louvain, ‘I fear much that through want of health 
or of life I shall not succeed in bringing my work to an end. For 
the one oftentimes interrupts me, and the other whispers in my ear, 
Tempus abire mihi.’ Though at the time very far from well, Hooft 
insisted on attending at the Hague, on May 10 of this year, the 
obsequies of Frederick Henry of Orange. He felt it to be a solemn 
duty, at whatever cost, to follow the mortal remains of his beloved 
prince and benefactor to their last resting-place. Directly afterwards 
he fell seriously ill, and in eleven days’ time he died at the Hague 
in the house of a son-in-law of his wife. His body was removed 
to Amsterdam, and buried in the Nieuwe Kerk by the side of that 
of his father amidst general grief and accompanied by an immense 
concourse-of friends and admirers. 

His external traits have been sketched for us by his biographer 
Brandt, and we can ourselves see them depicted upon canvas on the 
walls of the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam. Tall and spare, with 
lustrous, lively brown eyes, abundant curly hair of auburn-brown 
with beard of somewhat lighter hue, his whole appearance is that 
of a man of thought and intelligence, at once dignified, refined, and 
pleasing. Although, as we haye seen, he delighted in cheerful and 
congenial society, and was noted for his bright humour and high 
spirits when entertaining his friends, his natural disposition was 
serious and earnest, and few men have surpassed him in unre- 
mitting and ceaseless industry. One of the most remarkable 
features of his character was his spirit of tolerance and moderation. 
He was sufficiently liberal in his religious views to despise bigotry, 
and would not have any dealings with men of extreme and violent 
opinions, and was in consequence by such frequently described as a 
freethinker. In his judicial capacity, as a magistrate, he was in- 
flexibly just and impartial, though always inclined to take into con- 
sideration all palliating circumstances, and to lend a ready ear to 
the appeals of the helpless and distressed. 
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Fond of patronage and approbation, he obtained and exercised 
throughout life, as has been said, a kind of acknowledged suzerainty 
in the realm of letters. Barlaeus laughingly calls him ‘ magnificus,’ 
and speaks in a letter to Huyghens of ‘ feasting royally with the 
satrap ’ (epulati sumus apud satrapam Bacidtxos). Yet Hooft withal, 
though his manners at times perhaps inclined to the grandiose, was 
not a vain man. All evidence on the contrary shows him to have 
been modest in his opinion of his own merits, simple in his personal 
habits, and an upholder in domestic life of time-honoured Dutch 
customs in an age when French modes and fashions were becoming 
all the vogue. He is known to have been a devoted husband and 
father, and it speaks volumes for the kindliness of his disposition, 
that in the course of a long life he is said never to have made an 
enemy or alienated a friend. 

Of Hooft’s dramas and poems it is not my purpose to enter into 
any detailed criticism. It is sufficient to say that as a lyrical poet 
only can he appeal to the tastes of the nineteenth century, and that 
as a lyrical poet he was a master. At the close of the sixteenth 
century, Coornheert, Spieghel, and Roemer Visscher, the literary 
triumvirate of the Dutch Renaissance, had already shown that the 
language of Holland was a fitting implement for the expression of 
poetical ideas. But their metrical productions, however creditable 
and even meritorious, were but tentative efforts. The language was 
still in a state of transition, and the verses themselves were always 
irregular, frequently halting, at times stiff and uncouth. The visit 
of Hooft to Italy enabled him to study the art of poetry in the land 
in which it had attained its greatest perfection, and he soon became 
an adept in the technicalities of metrical craft. Possessing refined 
taste and delicate sensibility of ear, he speedily overcame all the 
obstacles arising from want of exemplars, and the rugged crudeness 
of an unpolished northern tongue, and his very earliest attempts to 
reproduce in Batavian guise the sonnets and songs of the south are 
distinguished for the musical rhythm and ease of their movement, 
and already at the time of the publication of his ‘ Granida’ * he had 
attained to that smooth flexibility and airy lightness of touch which 
are the characteristics of his best style. 

To say that Hooft was a great poet would be a mistake. He 
never indeed aspired to such a position. His poems, as he himself 
tells us, were mostly penned, not for public perusal but for the 
private gratification of his friends. ‘Things that from time to 
time I have put into poetic shape for my own amusement, have to 
my vexation been made public,’ he writes to Daniel Heinsius. ‘I 
am too conscious of my own imperfection ;’ and we have the testi- 
mony of Van den Burg, who published the first collected edition of 


* A pastor! play in imitation of the Pastor Fido, written in 1605. 
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Hooft’s poems in his dedicating preface, ‘that the greater part of 
these works were by him (Hooft) consigned to oblivion, and I had 
to use entreaties to prevent them being thrown into the flames.’ 
That a poet should estimate lowly the value of his works is, 
however, no proof of their want of merit, but simply of his own 
modesty and of the lofty standard by which he gauged his attain- 
ments. Among the love-songs and sonnets of the drost are little 
gems which deserve to be more widely known, and this not merely 
for the polished perfection of the stanzas, but because the thoughts 
and ideas to which they give harmonious expression are themselves 
bright and pleasing. 

When Hooft commenced his ‘ Netherland Histories’ it was not 
with the intention of adding yet one more to the many excellent 
narratives of the war with Spain. The actual events of the struggle 
had already been told by chroniclers such as Bor, van Meteren, and 
van Reyn. The aim of Hooft was to match the style to the subject, 
and to raise such a literary monument to the memory of William 
the Silent and his heroic coadjutors as should worthily perpetuate 
their deeds to coming generations. His ambition was to be that 
which by the general consent of his contemporaries he was named, 
‘the Tacitus of the Netherlands.’ That the great prose-epic, to 
which he consecrated twenty years of his life, realised his expecta- 
tions, is to be found in the high praise bestowed upon it by Dutch 
critics and writers for more than two centuries and a half. 

Of its worth as a record of facts we have already spoken. Inde- 
fatigable research, and an impartiality which was even more rare in 
those days than it is in our own, give to it, as a mere chronicle, 
quite exceptional value. Hooft avowed his principle to be ‘never 
to conceal the truth, even were it to the injury of the fatherland,’ 
and he endeavoured consistently to carry it out. The descriptions 
are throughout graphic and full of life, the terrible scenes of blood- 
shed and cruelty portrayed with dramatic force and vigour, the 
language is nervous and pithy, the sentences carefully balanced, the 
choice and ordering of the, words studied. The pages are strewn 
with wise reflections and aphorisms, even the dullest passages are 
lit up with flashes of picturesque eloquence, the finest infused with 
something of poetic glow. To counterbalance such high merits we 
look for and we find correlative defects. The ‘Histories’ are 
undoubtedly marred by a pedantic purism, by a straining after 
effect, by unnatural constructions and obscure expressions, which 
result from a too close reproduction of the style of the Great 
Roman historian, whose works the writer had perused so many 
times, and which were the subject of his daily study. These are, 
however, but the inherent flaws which appear in every human 
creative effort, and in their despite the ‘ Nederlandsche Historien ’ 
ought justly to be ranked among the greater histories of all time. 
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But, as the preceding sketch of his life bears ample witness, 
Hooft has done something more than leave us a connected narra- 
tive of his country’s history during the last decades of the six- 
teenth century; his collected letters give us an insight into the 
political, literary, social, and domestic life of Holland during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, which is of more value in 
many ways to those of after-times than the most minute and 
voluminous history, properly so called. These letters, indeed, 
whether we regard them as specimens of epistolary art, or as a 
storehouse of information, form the most valuable legacy which 
Hooft has bequeathed to posterity, and we may entirely assent to 
the judgment of one of the most accomplished of recent Dutch 
critics,”! ‘ that though it could not be asserted without exaggeration 
that they (Hooft’s letters) throw into the shade the whole of the 
rest of Netherland literature, still the assertion would not be far 
beyond the mark.’ The excerpts which have been given can 
afford the reader but little idea of the manifold charm and interest 
of these letters. They deal with every variety of subject, grave 
and gay, and are written in studied diversity of style, but always 
with point, spirit, and literary finish. The flavour of pedantry, so 
dear to the seventeenth century, pervades the whole, though chiefly 
the official and strictly literary correspondence. In the letters 
addressed to relatives and familiar friends the words, as Hooft 
himself confesses, ‘ run more trippingly from the pen,’ and the 
manner is a reflection of the writer’s own nature, bright, genial, 
and breezy, rippling over with kindly humour and buoyant gaiety 
of heart. In these intimate outpourings of his thoughts and 
feelings the drost stands self-revealed before us, with all his foibles 
and fancies, in his views on men and things, in the petty details of 
everyday existence, in his literary life and social relations. 


GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


*1 Busken Huét, Land van Rembrandt, iii. 175. 








The Royal Navy under Charles I 


Part I1.—Royant anp Mercuant SHIPPING. 


4) HEN Charles I inherited the crown his fleet consisted of 4 
first, 14 second, 8 third, and 4 fourth rates ; ' of these 1 first, 
7 second, 6 third, and the 4 fourth rates were comparatively new 
ships, the oldest being the ‘ Prince,’ launched in 1610. The others 
were originally Elizabethan, had been repaired, rebuilt, or patched 
up more or less effectively at various times, and of them the ‘ Lion,’ 
built in 1582, was the most ancient. The recent accessions were, 
for reasons previously noticed,? more commodious and better sea 
boats than their predecessors ; but the king had yet to learn that 
the mere possession of a naval framework, in the shape of hulls, 
spars, and guns, was of little use without efficient crews and adequate 
knowledge and honest effort on the part of the subordinate officials 
on whom fell the responsibility of preparation and equipment. 
Whether due to a desire to save the royal ships as much as pos- 
sible, to want of men to man them properly, or to their generally 
inefficient state, the expeditions of 1625-7-8 included a very large 
proportion of armed merchantmen. In 1625 there were 9 men- 
of-war and 73 merchantmen ;* in 1627 14 of the former, of which 
three were small pinnaces, and 82 of the latter,s and in 1628 
the second Rochelle fleet, which Lindsey commanded, was made up 
of 82 king’s ships and 32 merchantmen.® But under Lindsey 10 
of the royal ships were of the class known as ‘ whelps,’ just built, 
and measuring 180 tons each, and 10 were pinnaces of 50 tons or 
under, so that only 12 vessels of the real fighting line were with 
him. We shall see that the owners of merchantmen, who could 
neither escape the calls made on their ships nor get paid for their 
services, by no means valued the honour thus thrust upon them. 
Charles, like his father, felt a keen interest in the navy. In the 
1 EneutsH Historica Review, vii. 490. The ‘ Speedwell,’ in this list, was lost in 
November 1624, after it was drawn up. There were also some small Elizabethan 
sixth-rates remaining—the ‘ Crane,’ ‘ Answer,’ ‘ Moon,’ and ‘ Merlin,’ which the com- 
piler did not consider of sufficient importance to include. 
2 Ibid. vii. 488, 489. 
% State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, vii. 47. 
* Ibid. \xvii. 47. 5 Ibid. exvi. 84. 
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case of James I it was prized more as an imposing appurtenance of 
his regal dignity than from anv statesmanlike appreciation of its 
importance ; in that of his son the evidence goes to show that, while 
vanity was sometimes a ruling motive,® he was also fully alive to the 
weight a powerful fleet gave to English diplomacy. The State 
Papers show that he exercised a constant personal supervision in 
naval affairs, sometimes overruling the opinions of his officials in 
technical details of which he could have possessed no special know- 
ledge. No new vessels were built during the first years of the reign. 
Theoretically, with the assistance of the hired merchantmen avail- 
able, the royal navy was sufficient for the duties it was called upon 
to perform. Practically it was found that even those that were sea- 
worthy were too slow under sail, as were also the merchantmen, 
to deal with the plague of Dunkirk privateers and Moorish pirates, 
who swarmed in the narrow seas, and who almost blockaded the 
coasts except for large and heavily armed ships. A chief article of 
accusation brought by the parliament against Buckingham was that 
he had neglected his duty in taking few or no measures against 
these enemies, but if all the charges made against him had as little 
foundation his reputation would be higher than it now stands. 
The Channel squadron had been increased, two special expe- 
ditions had been sent out after them, and any prizes likely to prove 
fast sailers had been taken into the royal service for the purpose of 
being so employed ; but as the Turks and Dunkirkers, built for speed, 
could sail at least twice as fast as the English, it was only under 
exceptional circumstances that one was sometimes captured. In 
1624 the captain of one of the commissioners’ new and improved 
ships indignantly reported that some Dutch men-of-war he met had 
deliberately and contemptuously sailed round him. This was square 
. Tig versus square rig. Remembering that the Turks undoubtedly 
were lateen-rigged, that the Dunkirkers probably used some modifi- 
cation of it, and that this is still the most effective spread of canvas 
known for light vessels of moderate tonnage, we need not wonder 
that the lumbering English third and fourth rates, built for close 
action, could never get near them. During the Rhé voyage sixty 
English ships chased some Dunkirkers, but only one pinnace could 
overtake them, and that of course could not venture to attack.’ 

° E.g. the ‘ Sovereign of the Seas,’ which, until she was cut down, was the largest, 
most ornate, and most useless ship afloat. ; 

* State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, \xxi. 65. These remarks must be read in 
conjunction with those relating to the lack of victuals and stores, and want of com- 
petent and willing service on the part of officers and men, made in the first part of 
this paper, and for which Buckingham’s incapacity was principally responsible. But 
his incapacity was, in this matter, not the only nor even the main factor, since, 
when in 1627,he applied to Gyffard, Sir Sackville Trevor, and Hervey for suggestions 
as to freeing the narrow seas from pirates, they agreed that the existing vessels were 
too slow to catch any but others of their own type (State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, 
liv. 9, 11-13). In October, 1625, the Channel squadron consisted of ten English men- 
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But there were also other causes. In 1634 Pennington wrote to the 
admiralty that he had just met a fleet of seventeen Dutch ships, 


all tallowed and clean from the ground, which is a course that they duly 
observe every two months, or three at the most . . . which is the only 
cause which makes them go and work better than ours; whereas our 
ships are grounded and graved two or three months before they come out, 
and never tallowed, so that they are foul again before we get to sea with 
them, and then they are kept out for eight or ten months, whereby they 
are so overgrown with barnacles and weeds under water that it is impos- 
sible that they should either go well or work yarely. . . . All men-of-war, 
of what nation soever, whether Turk or Christian, keep this course of 
cleansing their ships once in two or three months but us.® 


Therefore the first additions to the navy were small, fast-sailing 
vessels, built or bought with this object, and the master shipwrights 
were several times called upon to furnish designs of ships especially 
adapted for chasing the privateers. Their first suggestion, in De- 
cember 1625, was for a cruiser whose length, over all, would have 
been nearly four and a half times her breadth, and this is noticeable as 
a marked step in the tendency now existing to increase the proportion 
between length and beam.® Again, in March 1627" they proposed 
‘a nimble and forcible ship of 339 tons to meet the Dunkirkers ;’ 
but in this case the length was rather less than four times the beam, 
and eventually pecuniary necessities compelled the government to 
be content with vessels of a smaller model, called ‘ whelps,’ con- 
trived for sweeps as well as sails, and whose length was nearly three 
and a half times the breadth. In merchantmen the keel was still 
only about two and a half times the beam.'' Although English ships 
were slow, they were strong. Nathaniel Butler, a naval captain, attri- 
buted their sluggishness as compared with the Dutch to their being 
‘so full of timber . . . . we building ours for seventy years, they 
theirs for seven ;’ and Northumberland, in 1636, described some of 
them as ‘ so clogged with timber ’ that there was no room for stores.” 
Modern builders would probably ascribe their want of speed to 
faulty lines rather than to excess of material; but if it was a defect 
it was one of which we reaped the full benefit in the first war with 
Holland, when the Dutch ships, splendidly as they were fought, 
were riven and sunk by the more solid and more heavily armed 
English men-of-war long before their crews were beaten. 

The following vessels were added to the navy during the reign of 


of-war and merchantmen and four Dutch ships, a larger force than had probably 
ever been employed before for merely protective duties. The conditions were as bad, 
or worse, after his death. 

8 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eclxxvii. 43. 

® Tbid. xi. 62,63. Assuming in these instances therake, fore and aft, to have 
been about three-eighths of the keel length. 
10 Toid. lvi. 56. " Tbid. lvii. 42. 2 Ibid. ecexxxviii. 39. 
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Charles, including such prizes as were taken into the service 
remained in it until useless : ''— 


Gross 


tonnage Guns | 


_ 


300 | 


528 


350 
250 
68 
68 
20 
185 
300 


750 
810 
793 
875 


823 | 


515 


478 | : 


105 

90 
126 
301 


304 | é 
29 


»922 


717 | 


187 


220 
385 
389 
341 
414 
414 
447 | 
471 


379 | & 
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9294, f. 505; 










* St. James,’ ‘ Little Seahorse,’ 


4 From greatest breadth to upper edge of keel. 





For notes 17-26 see next page. 


‘8 Other prizes which were nominally king’s ships, but which only served during 
one of the big expeditions or for a few weeks in the Channel, were the ‘Mary Roan,’ 
‘Pelican, ‘Mackerel,’ Nightingale,’ 
Where special references are not given the general authorities are State Papers, 
Domestic, Charles I, ecxv. 108; coxxviii. f. 38; ccxlivy. 23; ccclxviii. 121; Add. MSS. 
9300, f. 54; 9336, ff. 63, 64; 18037 and 18772. As in previous 
instances the measurements frequently differ in these lists, and can only be taken 
48 approximately correct. 
‘8 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, x. 25. 
'® Ibid. xxiv. 4. The ‘St. Mary’ was given to Sir John Chudleigh in 1629. 


and ‘ Hope.’ 
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The first two pinnaces constructed, the ‘Henrietta’ and the 
‘ Maria,’ were, it is expressly stated,”’ to be ‘ carvel-built,’ a distinc- 
tion which implies that hitherto such small vessels had been clinch 
or ‘clinker built,’ and, although I have nowhere found written 
evidence to that effect, it is very probable.** We do not hear that 
they proved satisfactory in either speed or power, and next year the 
contract for the ten whelps was divided among nine shipwrights, some 
of them private builders, at 31. 5s. a ton.”® They were to be able to 
use sweeps, and were square-rigged, with three masts, two decks, and 
a round house, as miniature copies of the large ships ; like those also 
they were too heavily sparred and ordnanced. Of heavy guns each 
was intended to carry four culverins, four demi-culverins, and two 
brass sakers, but subsequently two demi-cannon were added, and the 
strain of this armamentproved too great for both their sailing and sea- 
going qualities. Their demi-cannon were mostly stored in hold at sea, 
instead of being on deck.*® They were afterwards said to have been 
built in haste, ‘of mean, sappy timber, for particular service,’ *! and to 
be weakly constructed, costing relatively large sums to maintain in 
serviceable condition ; they were used a good deal for winter service in 
the four seas, and only one of them lived into the days of the Common- 
wealth. Two were lost returning from Rochelle, and by 1631 
the sixth and seventh whelps had disappeared from the lists, the 
seventh by the simple process of sending the gunner into the maga- 
zine with a naked light while she was in action with a Dunkirker. 
The fifth was one of those lost at sea, and her experience of strain- 
ing till she. took in water through her closed ports, and opened 

1” State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxiv. 62. 

18 Ibid. xxi. 72, and Aud. Off. Dec. Accounts, 1699, 64. 19 Thid. xxxvii. 95. 

2 Called the 1st, 2nd-10th whelp. Two differed slightly in size from the others. 

2 Aud. Off. Dec. Accounts, 1699, 66. 

2 A Dutch-built ship bought for Richelieu’s newly created fleet, but taken in the 
Texel (State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, \xxxiii. 20 and lxxxvi. 64). 

*3 Captured Dunkirkers. The measurements of the ‘Nicodemus,’ ‘ Nonsuch,’ 
‘ Phenix,’ and ‘ Elizabeth’ are from a paper in the Pepys MSS., quoted in Derrick’s 
Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 

24 Bought in 1642 (Aud. Off..Dec. Accounts, 1706, 89). 

*5 Built in 1646 as a privateer, and employed as such by Warwick (half share), 
Pett, Swanley, and others; bought by the parliament from 20 Jan. 1649, when she 
was appraised at 2,081/. (State Papers, Domestic, Interreg. xxiii. 119). The dimensions 
are from Harl. MSS. 4161. She is popularly said to have been the first frigate built 
in an English yard, but it will be seen from the above list that four others, of a still 
more pronounced frigate type, were launched in the same year. 

6 The first five small vessels were prizes captured during the civil war and taken 
into the navy, in which they remained long enough to be included in the Common- 
wealth lists ; the ‘ Fellowship,’ ‘Globe,’ and ‘ Hector’ were merchantmen brought into 
the service. For the names of others see Aud. Off. Dec. Accounts, 1812, 443 a. 

27 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxi. 72. 

*8 Mr. R. C. Leslie (Old Sea Wings, Ways, and Words, p. 49, &c.) believes all the 
smaller craft of old, and some large ones, to have been clinker-built. 

* State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, lviii. 25. 

8 Tbid. cxxi. 41. 31 Tbid. eeclxy. 17, 1637. 
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her seams, was probably that undergone by most of those that foun- 
dered.*2, These whelps were the first representatives, in intention, 
although not in form, of the regular sloop and gunboat class after- 
wards so largely used for minor police purposes. During the years 
of foreign warfare it was found easier to turn suitable prizes into 
men-of-war than to arrive at the money necessary for new ships, 
but from 1682 until the commencement of domestic trouble it will 
be seen that vessels were added in regular succession. The ‘ Van- 
guard,’ originally an Elizabethan ship, had been rebuilt in 1619, 
and when again reconstructed in 1630 little, if any, of the earliest 
material could have remained in her. But both in her and in the 
‘Lion’ we find a noticeable increase in the proportion given to 
length, since in 1619 the dimensions of the ‘ Vanguard’ were keel 
105.9 feet, beam 35.7 feet, and depth 13.7 feet.** The ‘ Lion,’ also 
Elizabethan, was first rebuilt in 1609, when her keel was 90.10 feet, 
beam 85.2 feet, and depth 15.2 feet. In the case of the ‘ Prince’ 
there is no such marked difference between the earlier and later 
measurements. It will be observed in the preceding list of ships 
that a keel length of three times the beam was, roughly, the 
ratio in favour during the middle of the reign, while on reference to 
the Elizabethan navy list the proportion in the majority is seen to 
be one of about two and a half times the breadth.** Whether the 
alteration was due to theoretical calculation or to study of the lines 
of foreign ships we have no means of deciding, but the increase in 
length is still more pronounced in the vessels launched in 1646 and 
1647, their keels being sometimes nearly three and a half times 
their beam. According to Pepys this last improvement was due to 
Pett’s observation of a French ship lying in the river, in which case 
the French designers had already obtained that superiority in the art 
of shipbuilding which they held until speed became a matter of 
engine power. 

The cost of the ‘ Charles’ and ‘ Henrietta Maria’ was 10,8491., 
and of launching and taking them from Woolwich to Chatham 
1,222/.; that of the ‘ James’ and ‘ Unicorn’ came to 12,632I.,** the 
increased totals as compared with the ‘St. George’ and ‘St. 
Andrew’ being attributed to sounder workmanship and higher 





*? State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ceclxiii. 29. It is difficult even in these days 
ef mechanical appliances to keep the ports completely water-tight in heavy weather. 
I do not know what form of fastening was used in the seventeenth century, but it could 
not have been very effectual, and it was usual to drive oakum into the seams of the 
ports when bad weather was expected (Mainwaring’s Dictionary). 

* State Papers, Domestic, James I, elviii. 15. % Tbid. 

%$ EnouisH Historica Review, vi. 482. 

%* Aud. Off. Dec. Accounts, 1703, 73. By inadvertence I gave the cost of the ‘St. 
George’ and the ‘ St. Andrew’ (Exerish Histortcan Revrew, vii. 490) as 8,9591. 10s. 
each. ‘Each’ should be deleted from the sentence. This amount would not include 
the accessories mentioned in connexion with the four ships in the text. 
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prices for labour and materials. A further sum of 4,076/. was 
paid on the ‘James’ and ‘Unicorn’ for ‘rigging, launching, 
furnishing, and transporting’ them from Woolwich and Deptford to 
Chatham, work which included 65 tons of cordage at 35l. a ton, 
214 ewt. of anchors at 2/. per cwt., suits of sails at 225/. a suit, 
waistcloths and top armours of red cloth for both 132I.,°7 and 
trumpeters and pipes at their launch 15/.** Pennington wrote to 
the lords of the admiralty that the ‘ Vanguard’ and the ‘ Henrietta 
Maria’ were both good ships, although the latter was ‘ extra- 
ordinarily housed in aloft;’ privately, to Nicholas, he said that 
there had been ‘ great abuse both in materials and workmanship.’*” 
When he had to try the ‘ Unicorn’ he that time gave his un- 
favourable report directly to the admiralty. On joining at Tilbury 
he found her so crank that she could carry no sail. Three ship- 
wrights on board—Ed. Boate, who built her, Pett, and Austin— 
persuaded him to take in another hundred tons of ballast, and the 
extra weight brought her so low that the gun-deck ports had to be 
caulked up, as ‘in a reasonable gale of wind’ she would lay them 
under water. Pennington was still unwilling to venture out with 
the ship, ‘ but in regard to the poor man’s disgrace that built her’ 
he gave her a trial at sea, and decides that she ‘is dangerous and 
unserviceable,’ cannot work her guns, and will not live in a gale.‘® 
Under these circumstances the authorities naturally desired to be 
informed by the Trinity House experts and the masters of the 
Shipwrights’ Company why they had given a certificate approving 
the ‘ Unicorn.’ They answered that they thought she would be a 
failure, ‘ but rather than disgrace any workman they put their hands, 
hoping the ship might prove well.’ *! The defence sounds weakly 
benevolent, but that they were either too ignorant themselves to 
judge, or that the ganglionic plexus of fraud uniting most officials 
made them unwilling to venture on such a dangerous novelty as an 
honest opinion, is much more likely than that they were actuated 
by good-will towards each other, a feeling they always successfully 
suppressed where hostile ¢riticism could be safely hazarded. ‘The 
bruits of this disaster have spread far and wide,’ wrote Edisbury, 
and many opinions were obtained as to the best course to take ; 
the discussion ended in girdling her, a method which increased her 
stiffness at the expense of her speed. The ‘ Unicorn’s’ ports were 
intended to be five feet above the water line, but they proved to be 
but 3 feet 7 inches from it. ‘ The king’s ships are not built as 
they should be, nor like merchant ships,’ Pennington complained.*? 


87 The original waistcloths of the ‘ Prince’ were of silk; ordinary waistcloths, the 
predecessors of the later boarding nettings, were of red kersey listed with canvas. 

38 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ecliv. 25. 

39 Ibid. cexliv. 77, 78.  Tbid. eclxvii. 55. Ibid. eclxviii. 47. 
#2 Ibid. eclxxiii. 49 1 and 50. 
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Noticing the general discrepancies between designs and results in 
shipbuilding, Charles II remarked a generation later of Christopher 
Pett, when he turned out a successful ship, ‘I am sure it must be 
God put him in the way, for no art of his own could ever have done 
it.” An observer of this date, Kenrick Edisbury, who succeeded 
Sir Thos. Aylesbury as surveyor of the navy, perhaps better 
qualified to judge, attributed part of the apparent error rather to 
self-interest. ‘I never yet knew,’ he writes to Nicholas, ‘ any ship 
built by day-work but the shipwrights have made them of greater 
burden than their warrants mentioned, as you may discern by 
this new ship now in building at Deptford, which I am persuaded 
will prove 200 tons greater than was appointed.’ “* Edisbury was 
referring to either the ‘ Leopard’ or the ‘ Swallow,’ and there is 
an instructive paper relating to these two vessels which shows the 
lack of exactness, whether due to ignorance or intention. It gives 
the measurements as ordered by the king—the shipwrights intrusted 
with the work received their instructions from him personally ““— 
and as they actually were. 












—- ‘Leopard’ | ‘Swallow’ ‘gee ty 

| | his meee 

| oe Ft. Ft. 
Keel a ee | 95 | 96 93 

| Beam inside the vote ‘a | 33 32.2 31 

| Depth from upper e - of eel to diameter of 

breadth ° ° tt 12.4 11.75 ae 

| Depthofkeel. . «. . . 1.7 1.8 — 
Rake of stem . e e e | 80.6 28.4 27 

| Rake of stern post . ° . ° ° 4.3 4.8 q 

| The flat of the floor ° ° | 13 | 13 13 
Midship draught | me | tes 11.6 
Distance of lower edge of port from greatest ‘ 1 . 

| breadth sa ne can ~" 

Distance between ports . ° ° o | 8. 6 and 9 8 8 
From deck to lower edge of ports FA ° | 2.1 2.1 2.2 

| Breadth of ports .  . a a 2.4 24 | 2.4 

| Depth of ports ° 22 | 23 (| 2.4 

| From the diameter of breadth to the top. of ‘Lise | 197 

| the waist . ° ‘ ‘ = | 

| Between decks é ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; “4 66 | 67 | 6.8 | 

Gross tonnage ° ° ° ° ° - | 515 | 478 | 384 


—_ iacteetiiaieinasiimenatnegtnanitintaielabaes = = r 





The ‘ Roebuck’ and ‘ Greyhound’ of 1636 were built from the 
waste of the ‘ Sovereign,’ then on the stocks, and the ‘ Providence’ 
and ‘ Expedition ’ in 1637 were finished in time to join Rainsborow 
before Sallee, vessels of lighter draught than those he had with 
him, but of some force, being required. The other accessions of 
1636, the ‘ Swan’ and ‘ Nicodemus,’ were both Dunkirk prizes and 
added to the navy as being the fastest vessels afloat. Pennington 
recommended that the ‘Swan’ should be used as a model by 


8 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cexli. 16, 1633. 
" Thid. cexxviii. f. 63 a. 43 Ibid. eclxxviii. 41 1. 
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English builders, and the ‘ Nicodemus’ was said to run away from 
everything, ‘as a greyhound does from a little dog.’ 

In January 1626-7 we have a report on the qualities of the 
new ships added since 1618 and built under Burrell’s superintend- 
ence while he was the commissioners’ principal subordinate. The 
‘Constant Reformation’ is said to be strongly built and seaworthy, 
but cannot work her lower tier in a moderate sea; the ‘ Victory’ 
weakly built and crank, as is also the ‘Garland,’ which is a slow 
sailer as well. The ‘ Swiftsure,’ ‘Bonaventure,’ and ‘ Mary Rose’ 
are all condemned as badly built, crank, or slow under sail. The 
‘St. George,’ ‘St. Andrew,’ and ‘Triumph’ are awarded faint 
praise. It must, however, be remembered that this survey was 
made by Burrell’s professional competitors, of whose envy and 
jealousy there is incidental evidence yet remaining, and that at 
least five of these vessels, after years of sailing and fighting round 
half the worid, are to be found still fit for service in the navy lists 
of Charles II. The commissioners claimed that, with the exception 
of the earlier ‘Bonaventure,’ theirs were the first additions to the 
navy which could carry out their guns ‘in all fighting weathers.’ 

It is unnecessary to describe the ‘Sovereign of the Seas,’ 
accounts of which, based on Thos. Heywood’s well-known tract,‘ 
have been recently given in the daily and illustrated newspapers 
when the present ‘ Royal Sovereign’ was launched. Some details, 
however, not known to Heywood may be given here. ‘The 
suggestion must have been under discussion for some time, but 
the first mention of her is in August 1634, when the masters 
of the Trinity House, apparently without being asked for it, 
volunteered an opinion that such a ship was an impossible 

-dream.‘7 I have already quoted their dogmatic statement that a 
three-decker was a thing ‘ beyond the art or wit of man to con- 
struct,’ but they further insisted that, if built, there was no port, 
“ the Isle of Wight only’ excepted, in which she could ride, and no 
ground tackle which would hold her. No notice seems to have 
‘been taken of their long and poetically expressed effusion, and in 
January 1635 an estimate was called for of a vessel of 1,500 tons 
(‘the king with his own hand hath set down the burden ’); and in 
March Phin. Pett was ordered to prepare a model of ‘ the ship 
royal,’ and was told that ‘you principally are appointed by his 
majesty for the building of the same.’ “* A month later Pennington, 
Mansell, Phin. Pett, and John Wells met, and agreed on dimen- 


‘6 A True Description of His Majesty’s Most Royal and Stately Ship, &c., 2nd 
edit., London, 1638. 

*" State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cclxxiii. 25. 

48 Ibid. cclxiv. ff. 67 a and 87 a. 

* Storekeeper of the navy; one would suppose a most unlikely person to be con- 
sulted on such a point. 
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sions, which were substantially those afterwards adopted, and the 
gross tonnage was to be by depth 1,466 tons, by draught 1,661 tons, 
and by beam 1,836 tons ; but no explanation is given of the way in 
which these figures are arrived at.*° Pett’s estimate of the cost was 
18,680/. ; °' perhaps he really did not know, perhaps he did not 
wish to frighten Charles, but the amount eventually spent on her, 
exclusive of guns, was 40,833. 8s. 14d.5? Comparing this sum with 
the 5,500/. to 6,500/. which was the average cost of a forty-gun ship, 
there must have been, even allowing for the much larger proportion 
spent in decoration of various kinds, great extravagance in some 
respects. Before commencing work Pett desired that the principal 
officers, who, he said, had always shown themselves adverse, should 
neither provide materials nor make any payments without his 
signed order. ‘Already I find certain extraordinary unnecessary 
charges of new building of dwelling-houses bestowed and employed 
in Woolwich yard, which I doubt not will be brought upon the 
charge of the ship.’** As this was occurring while the trees 
which were to form her frame were yet in leaf in Chopwell and 
Brancepeth woods, it gives us an interesting glimpse into the 
habits of the chief officers of the navy and the estimation in 
which they were held by one who was brought into daily contact 
with them. The keel was laid at Woolwich, in the presence of 
Charles, on 16 Jan. 1686, and she was launched in October 
1637. Pett had recommended that the launching should be deferred 
till the spring, since the vessel would grow foul lying in the river 
through the winter, and would then require redocking. Pett’s pro- 
posal was annotated by the king, ‘I am not of your opinion,’ * 
Charles had a dull optimism, unshaken by any number of blunders, 
in the value of a royal opinion, whether applied to subjects of 
general policy or to such a technical matter as the rate at which 
a ship’s hull was likely to grow foul. The wages bill on the 
‘Sovereign’ amounted to 20,948/., and joining, painting, and 
carving to 6,691/.; but I am under the impression that the large 
sum spent in decorating her has, in popular imagination, as ex- 
pressed in pictures and descriptions, implied an equivalent expen- 
diture on other ships which did not really occur. Where details 
are given of the cost of men-of-war, or of their repairs, the money 
spent on ornamental carving and painting bears a very small pro- 
portion to the total, and it is quite likely that the conventional repre- 
sentations of sixteenth and earlier seventeenth century vessels are 
altogether wrong in this respect, and that men-of-war of these times, 

* State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eclxxxvi. 44. 

5! Ibid. eclxxxvii. 73. 3 Aud. Off. Dec. Accounts, 1703-77. 

5° State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ecxeviii. 20. 54 Ibid. ecelxi. 73. 

* In the ‘ Leopard’ and ‘ Swallow’ he had himself ordered that the ports should 


be eight feet apart (State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eclx. 86), although Pennington 


and other practical seamen urged that nine feet was the minimum space that should be 
allowed. 
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at any rate those of the second, third, and fourth ranks, were little 
more bedecked than modern merchantmen. The manner in which 
the adornments of the ‘ Prince’ and ‘ Sovereign’ are described and 
dwelt upon as exceptional points to the probability that other ships 
possessed few of these external attractions. The ‘ Elizabeth’ and 
‘Triumph,’ the ‘Ark Royal’ and ‘Merhonour’ were as relatively 
important in their day as the ‘ Prince’ and ‘Sovereign,’ but we 
meet with no allusion to any special ornamentation in their case ; 
still less, then, would the smaller vessels be much beautified by 
gold, colours, and carving. Decoration, perhaps, became much 
more general and expensive after the Restoration. 

The ‘ Sovereign ’ being afloat, the next proceeding was to arm 
her, and for this purpose 102 brass guns were required, costing, by 
estimation, 24,7531. 8s. 8d.°° They were thus divided :— 


| Length | Weight 


ene No. | each | each 


| 
Lower tier— 
Luffs, quarters, and sides . | 20 cannon drakes *” 9 
Stern chasers . : . | 4demi-cannon drakes | 123 
Fore chasers ‘ é 2 ‘s * 113 
Bows abaft the chase . a “ - 10 
Middle tier— 
Luffs, quarters, and sides . | 24 culverin drakes 8} 
Fore chase . ‘ é . | 2 culverins 114 
After chase ° ° st @ “ i 
Upper tier— 
Sides . . ° ° . | 24 demi-culverin drakes 


Fore chase . . ‘ . | 2 demi-culverins 
After chase 


| Ft. Cwt. | Tons Cwt. 


” ” 


Forecastle . . . . | 8 demi-culverin drakes 
Half-deck 


Quarter-deck . ; : : 2 : : 


Bulkhead abaft the forecastle 2 culverin drakes ; 


The first estimate was for 90 guns, and here again we read, ‘ His 
majesty has since altered his resolution both in respect of the 
number and nature of pieces.’ If Pett originally designed the ship 
for 90 lighter guns, and Charles raised the number and weight by 
a stroke of the pen to 102, trying to ignore, in the plenitude of his 
royal power, such things as metacentres and centres of gravity, it 
is not surprising that she proved topheavy at sea. It was one 
of those cases in which ignorance is bliss, but, without reading 
modern scientific knowledge into the past, we know he had pro- 
fessional advisers at hand whose empirical skill was sufficient to 
enable them to warn him of the folly of such a change. The guns 
were engraved—at a cost of 831. each—with the rose and crown, 
sceptre: and trident, and anchor and cable. In a compartment 
under the rose and crown was the inscription, Carolus Edgari 
sceptrum stabilivit aquarum, ‘ being a scutcheon and motto appointed 


86 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eeclxxiv. 30 and ecclxxxvii. 87. 
57 Drakes were fired with full, perriers with low, charges of powder. 
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by his majesty.’ ** In January 1640 occurs an estimate for a sister 
ship to the ‘ Sovereign ;’ but of this, of course, nothing more was 
ever heard.” 

Of the eight vessels of 1646 and 1647 there is nothing to say 
beyond once more noticing the marked increase in the ratio between 
length and beam. I have not found, among the Commonwealth 
papers, any mention in praise or dispraise of their weatherly and 
fighting qualities, and from this silence we may infer that they were 
found to be, in essentials, all that was expected. 

Most of the remaining Elizabethan ships passed out of the 
service. The hull of the ‘Bear’ was sold in 1629 for 315/., the 
‘ Answer’ and ‘ Crane’ for 1011., and towards the end of the reign the 
‘ Dreadnought,’ ‘ Due Repulse,’ ‘ Adventure,’ and ‘ Assurance’ were 
broken up. In 1635 Charles, again exemplifying the very real 
interference, if not control, he exercised in naval matters, ordered, 
against the recommendations of the principal officers, that the 
‘Warspite’ should be cut down into a lighter for harbour service 
at Portsmouth. But the most serious loss in this class was that of 
the ‘ Anne Royal,’ which in April 1636, when fitted as Northumber- 
land’s flagship, was bilged on her own anchor when bringing to in 
the river. The disaster was attributed to the pilot and master 
giving contradictory orders, and when she was lying on her broad- 
side and full of water her officers made matters worse by cutting 
holes in the upper side to recover their belongings.” Of course 
nine members of the Trinity House at once certified that it was 
impossible to raise the ‘Anne,’ just as a year before they had 
petitioned against the Foreland lights as ‘ useless and unneces- 
sary,’ * and just as on every point referred to them they showed a 
persistence in being stultified by events extraordinary even in a 
corporation. Two townsmen of Great Yarmouth offered to float 
the ship for 2,000/.; the principal officers thought they could do it 
for 1,450/., and eventually they did raise her, but, with the custom- 
ary variation in official calculations, at a charge of 5,355/.57 She 
was taken to the East India Company’s dock at Blackwall, and 
there, being found to be too severely damaged for repair, broken up. 
Of the later ships the ‘ Pheenix’ and ‘Nonsuch’ were sold; the 


58 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ecelxxxvii. 87. 

3” Add. MSS. 9297, f. 345. I imagine that a sixteenth or seventeenth century ship 
was not a particularly picturesque object. Instead of the graceful, beautifully 
proportioned hulls, spars, and sails of to-day, the reader must imagine a short, squat 
hull, round-bowed and square-sterned, enormously high and broad in comparison with 
its length, and the sides falling in towards each other till the upper deck was perhaps 
only two-thirds of the width on the water line. The stern was the highest part of the 
ship, and the bows the lowest, so that she looked as though she was always premedi- 
tating a plunge forward, and the longitudinal curve of the sides was broken by huge 
channels opposite each mast to which were fastened the shrouds. Above, the stumpy 
masts and spars must have looked ridiculously out of proportion to the ponderous 
hull, although they were in reality usually too heavy in relation to the badly designed 
and placed weights below. © State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eccxix. 4 and 15. 

* Ibid. eelxxxiii. 1. ® Aud. Off. Dc. Accounts, 1703, 78. 
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‘Reformation,’ ‘ Antelope,’ ‘ Swallow,’ and ‘ Convertive ’ were carried 
off by the mutineers of 1648 and lost to the English navy, and 
most of the prizes of the earlier years were subsequently given to 
private individuals or to commercial associations. The king had 
no fleet after 1642, and seized upon any expedient likely to give him 
one. In November 1648 he granted a commission to Jeronimo 
Cesar de Caverle as vice-admiral, De Caverle contracting to obtain, 
man, and fit out five ships for 2,000/. a month, to be paid out of 
any prizes he might take from the supporters of the parliament.® 
This, like Rupert's commission, was a premium on piracy. 

Not the least interesting of the papers of this reign are those 
which show what a close watch was kept on the growth of the 
nascent French navy. In 1625 Louis was compelled to borrow 
vessels from Charles, but in 1626 Richelieu bought up or confiscated 
local or opposing rights and constituted himself head of the navy, 
assisted by a conseil de marine. That which must have been the 
nucleus of his fleet, the purchase of four vessels built for him in 
the Low Countries, is duly reported to our king. Again in 1627 
there are several notices of fresh purchases from the Dutch, and in 
September Mervyn was ordered to intercept and destroy them on 
their passage to France.® By this time the French had thirty-three 
ships before Rochelle, but eighteen of them were under 200 tons 
each, and probably most were hired merchantmen.® In 1630 ten 


‘ dragones’ were being built at Havre in imitation of the whelps, 
and a correspondent, writing from Bordeaux, says that there are 
‘so many good ships of the king of France’s navy that unless I had 
been an eye-witness thereof I should not have believed it possible.’ * 
There were forty ships ‘of good force’ there. In 1631 Charles 
appears to have obtained a detailed list of the then existing French 
marine, thus classified : ®*— 


| | |500 tons|450 tons'/400 tons 300 tons|250 tons 200 tons) 
| — 900 tons 700 tons/600 tons} and | and and and | and | and | 
| 


40 guns |36 guns |34 guns 28 guns/ 23 guns 18 guns 
| 
sie . ‘ i ‘ 


Pi ace 
| Brest 

Bordeaux . ad 
Blaye ° . | 
Brouage . 

St. Malo . 

At sea 


lth 1tas| 


There were also two of 1,400 and 700 tons respectively building. 
It must be confessed that this force, created within five years and 
manned by Breton and Norman seamen, was calculated to give 
pause to the rulers of the painfully maintained English navy. Still 
6 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eccexeviii. 48 and 51. 
* Ibid. xxxiii. 108, 1626. ® Ibid. 78. 
%& State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cexxxvii. f. 60 (list of French and Spanish 


ships before Rochelle). There were thirty-six Spaniards, and eleven of them were of 
1,000 tons apiece, the others being nearly as large. 


* State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, clxiv. 9 April 1630. % Ibid. cxeviii. 84. 
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more significant was the fact that only twelve were Dutch-built ; 
Richelieu had soon freed France from dependence on foreign 
artisans. The proportion of guns on French vessels was smaller 
than that on English vessels of corresponding tonnage, an excess of 
metal having been always our fault in equipment. In 1639 their 
strength had so far increased that they had forty sail and ten fire- 
ships in the Channel, and there was also a powerful Dutch fleet, so 
that Pennington was directed to stop any suitable merchantmen 
and add them to his squadron. A navy, however, which was not 
the result of natural growth, but depended on the energy and will 
of one man, was predestined to decay; the French marine, as 
Professor Laughton has pointed out, really began with Colbert ; and 
in 1661, when he took office, it was reduced to less than 20 sea- 
worthy vessels, against some 150 carried on the English navy list. 
The rivalry still existing between the two nations commenced very 
early. As soon as the ‘Sovereign’ was built a similar ship was 
considered a necessity for France, but for some reason it was not 
until 1657 that their first three-decker was launched.” 

Closely connected with shipping was the question of tonnage, 
and the discussion which raged between 1626-8 on the methods of 
calculating it would require a volume for its full elucidation. The 
existing rule was recognised as imperfect, but the science of the 
time was not able to formulate anything satisfactory in its place, 
for exact measurement has been a matter only of the present 
century. The following paper, printed in full, may be regarded as 
representing the various views existing, and will at any rate show 
how little dependence can be placed on any positive statement of a 
ship’s tonnage.” 


There are three ways of measuring ships now in use :— 

Mr. Baker’s Old Way.—The old way, which was established in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and never questioned all King James his time, is this: 
The length of the keel, leaving.out the false post, if there beany. Multiply 
by the greatest breadth within the plank, and that product by the depth 
taken from the breadth to the upper edge of the keel produceth a solid 
number which divided by 100 gives the content in tons, into which add 
one third part for tonnage, so have you the tons and tonnage. 


The ‘ Adventure’ of Ipswich. 


ft. 
Length . ° . 63.6 1802 77387 
Breadth . ° - 26.2 1417 8037 Within y°* plank. 
Depth ‘ ‘ . 11 1041 8927 To y* upper edge of keel. 
Divisor . . ‘ 100 70 --- 
Tons . ‘ ‘ . 182,80 1261 9701 


One third for tonnage. 60,93 
243,73 tons and tonnage. 


® Barbon, Hist. de la Marine Frangaise. 
% State Papers, Domestic, ‘Charles I, lv. 39, 1627. By John Wells. I cannot profess 
to explain how all the figures here given are obtained. 
™ Te. 633 x 264 x 11+ 100 = 182 net and 243 gross tonnage. 
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It is credibly averred by Sir H. Mervin and Sir H. Palmer that the 
old way of measuring was to take the breadth without y* plank and the 
depth from the breadth to the lower edge of the keel. And this was 
Baker’s way of measuring. 

Second Way.—The second way is assumed by the shipwrights of the 
river to be the old way, but it is not, which makes the ship to be 28 in the 
hundred greater than the former, and is this: The length of the keel 
taken as before, or ought to be. The breadth from outside the plank to 
outside. The depth or draught of water from the breadth to the bottom 
of the keel all multiplied together and divided by 94 (say they) give the 
content in tons, into which add one third for tonnage. 


ft. 
Length . . 63.6 1802 7737 


Breadth. . 26.8 1426 230 Without y° timber and plank, 
Depth , ° . 12.3 1088 1361 To y* lower edge of keel. 
Divisor . ° 94 8026 8721 
Tons “ ‘ . 220,71 — — 
One third for tonnage 173,57 

294,28 tons and tonnage. 


If you divide this by 100 (which is said to be here done by 94) itis ye 
true old way, called Baker’s way. 

Third Way.—The third way was proposed by Mr. Gunter, Mr. Pett, 
Mr. Stevens, Mr. Lyddiard, and myself, who were required by warrant from 
my lord duke of Buckingham and the commissioners for the navy (then 
being) to measure the ‘ Adventure ’ of Ipswich, the greatest bilged ship in 
the river, and from her dimensions to frame a rule that in our best judg- 
ments might be indifferently applicable to all kinds of frames. This we 
performed and yielded our reasons for it, which, to avoid the abuse of 
furred sides and deep keels and standing strakes, which increaseth the 
burden but not the hold, was thus: the length by the keel as the first ; the 
depth in hold from the breadth to the seeling;’* the mean breadth 
within that seeling at half that depth multiplied together, and the product 
divided by 65, gives the tons, into which add one third part for tonnage. 


ft. 
Length . ° . 63.6 1802 7737 
Mean breadth . 22 1342 4227 Within the seeling. 
Depth ; ; ° . 9.8 985 4265 To the seeling. 
Divieor . . . © £65 8187 866 
Tons . : é ‘ . 207,83 2317 7095 
One third for tonnage - 69,27 

277,107 This increaseth 12 per 100 above the 
old rule. 


There is a fourth way, devised by the shipwrights and Trinity masters, 
but exploded for the great excess which makes the ship 80 in the hundred 
greater than the first, and it is thus: length of the keel as at first, middle 
breadth beneath the greatest, viz. the breadth at the wrunghead, depth 
to the outside of the plank, all multiplied together and divided by 70. 


™ The planks on the inside of a ship’s frame on the floor. 
7% This method was adopted during the Commonwealth, 
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ft. 
Length . ° ° 63.6 1372 5438 


Middle breadth. . 28.7 1051 1525 * ane 
Depth “ ‘ . 113 1802 7737 Without the plank. 
Divisor ° . ° 70 8154 9019 

Tons . ° ° . 240,68 1381 3719 

One third for tonnage. 80,22 


820,90 


Although I have quoted this document at length, as showing the 
opposing views, the controversy began in May 1626, when Wells, 
Stevens, and others sent in an interesting paper,” which is the one 
referred to in their ‘third way’ of the preceding, too long to transcribe 
fully, but from which some extracts may be given. The main 
question was whether the depth and breadth should be taken from 
within or without board. In the second case the king paid for 
more tonnage in a hired ship than he actually obtained, but the 
first was held to be a direct incentive to owners to build flimsily. 
The ‘ Adventure’ of Ipswich was all through the subject of experi- 
ment. They say— 


We consider the ship may be considered three ways—the first in cask, 
and so two butts or four hogsheads make a ton ; the second in feet, and, as 
forty feet of timber make a ton, the third in weight and so twenty hundred 
weight make a ton. . . . The first seems most rational to us.... We 
therefore first prescribe the hold of the ship to be the cavity of the 
vessel contained between the lines of her greatest breadth and depth 
withinboard , . . supposing the lower edge of the (deck) beams to be 
pitched at the breadth. . . . We next consider what quantity of cask may 
be stowed in this hold first by drawing the bends and the form of the 
cask in each several bend; but this way being subject to error we sought 
the true contents thereof arithmetically, allowing 4} feet to the length of 
a butt, and 2 ft. 8 in. to the depth of the first tier, but 2 ft. 4 in. for the 
rest of the tiers. This whole body we reduce into feet, and divide the 
product thereof by sixty, because we find by calculation that a ton of cask 
stowed to the best advantage will take up as much room as sixty feet 
solid, and by these means we produce the whole contents of the 
‘ Adventure’s’ hold to be 207 tons. 


They then proceed to frame the rule they used in the ‘third way’ 
of the paper of 1627, and notice that practically the ‘ Adventure’ 
takes a cargo of about 276 tons of coal, but that this brings her 
midship port within a foot of the water line and renders her unfit 
for any service. In June the masters of the Trinity House com- 
mented on the preceding statement,” and began by declaring that 
‘truly to find the contents of the cavity of the hold in cask is not 
possible.’ They strongly maintained that vessels should be measured 
from without board, seeing that a furred ship would carry more 
than if unfurred, ignoring the fact that one object of the proposed 


4 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxvii. 67. 73 Ibid. xxix. 7. 
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new rule was to insure more accurate designing and building by 
throwing the loss on the owner. ‘ The old rule,’ they said, ‘ is less 
true for lately built ships, which have great floors, but true for old 
ships with small floors.’”* Their protest evoked a derisive reply 
from the government shipwrights, from which it is unnecessary to 
quote.” Finally an order was issued, 26 May 1628, that all the 
king’s ships and those hired by him should be measured by taking 
‘the length of the keel, leaving out the false post, the greatest 
breadth within the plank, the depth from that breadth to the upper 
edge of the keel,’ multiplying these and dividing by one hundred.’* 

The result of the change was to make vessels apparently smaller, 
but whether nearer to or further from what we should now consider 
their real tonnage we have no means of deciding. The comparative 
measurements of two ships by the old and the new rules may serve 
as examples of the others : ”— 





— | Keel | Beam | Depth | Gross tonnage | 


Old New | Old New| Old New| Old New 
| rule. rule. | rue. rule. | rule. rule. | rule. rule, 
Ft. ‘ Ft. Ft. fi 


| Ft. Ft. Ft. 
‘ Henrietta Maria’ . - 106 106) | 36.5" 35.9% 16.6 15.8 | 848 793 
‘ Charles’ i ‘ ‘ 106.4 105.2" 36.3 35.7 | 16.6 16.3 | 848 810 





The extensive use made of hired ships between 1625 and 1628 
led to several lists being drawn up of the available merchant marine. 
Before, however, dealing with these, there is another source from 
which information may be gained. The Trinity House certificates, 
from May 1625 to March 1638, of new ships requiring ordnance, 
and which were necessarily sent to London to be armed, have 
fortunately been preserved.** These certificates probably include 
every new vesse! of any considerable size, and in most cases mention 
the tonnage and place of construction, and from them, therefore, we 
can draw fairly reliable conclusions concerning the relative import- 
ance of the shipping centres where they were built, and the strength 
of the merchant navy. In these thirteen years some 380 ships 
come under notice, inclusive of fifteen prizes and twenty-two bought, 
mostly from the Dutch, but whether new or old is not stated. The 
following table gives the number each year :— 

1625, 5 1626, 124 1627, 23 1628, 5 1629, 55 


1630, 37 1631, 18 1682, 11 1633, 12 1634, 12 
1635, 24 1636, 25 1637, 24 1638, 5 (three months) 
76 Floor, the bottom of a vessel on each side of the keelson. 
77 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxix. 10. 
*8 Other papers relating to this question will be found in State Papers, Domestic, 
Charles I, xxxii. 119-121, xxxviii. 30 1, lv. 36, lvii. 92, and lix. 75. 
%® State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ecxxvi. 74. By the old rule the ‘ Sovereign’ 
was of 1,367 net and 1,823 gross tonnage (ibid, ecclxi. 71). 


*® Leaving out the false post, i.e. a piece bolted to the after edge of the main stern 
post. 


*! From outside to outside. 8? « Withinside the plank.’ 
83 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xvi. and xvii, 
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The sudden increase of 1626 is probably attributable to the 
number of vessels taken up for the royal service and to the pro- 
clamation of 26 April of that year, by which the bounty of 5s. a ton 
on craft of over 100 tons and suited for warfare was renewed. The 
subsequent falling off, besides being a natural reaction, may have 
been also due to the difficulty owners experienced in obtaining pay- 
ment for their ships when hired by the king. An analysis of the 
places mentioned yields, when the port of origin is given, the results 
I have tabulated below. The expression ‘ River of Thames’ com- 
prises those from various ports, but mostly, I think, Newcastle 
colliers sent up for their ordnance; it may also include those from 
such a place as Bristol, for which one new ship cannot be a complete 
return. I have not classified the ships of under 300 tons, and in 
some instances the tonnage is not given in the certificate. 


aici 


| 
| Total 

| No. j 
| 500 450 | 400 


Tons 


| 
| 400 


| 500 | 450 | 350 | 350} 300 
| } 


Limehouse 
Wapping. 
Horseleydown . 
Ratcliff . 
Deptford . 
Shadwell. 
\ Blackwall 
Ipswich . 

Yarmouth 


London 


-| 48 
on ae 


12 


Ppitbbeabl!! 


1 mses | | otters | 0 


Colchester e 
| River of Thames . 
|| Bristol . 
|| Harwich 
Dartmouth 
| Dover . ° 
| Southampton. 
| Shoreham 
Plymouth 
Weymouth 


7 
102 


~ 


PLETE 


PP ELITE Ee 
eT LEE TI 


Petit 


Aldborough s 
Hull ° 


; | 25 
Woodbridge . 


12 


| 
1 | 





wl LL TTT L eoromes 
eo | tomar | | | comers er 
to cor m bo bo Oo be 

Li mtlalelilel | 


| Exeter . | 
\ 


Blakeney 
| 
I 





In July 1626 Buckingham was directed to procure returns of the 
number and size of the ships belonging to the port towns, and the 
resulting list, so far as the reports have survived, is as follows : *— 


Portsmouth . 
Gosport ‘ 
Isle of Wight 
Padstow 
Chester 
Boston . 
Yarmouth 


Dartmouth and Y 65 
0 


Tor Bay 
Fowey . 
Sandwich 
Lynn 


| 
: 
| 


| 


} 
| 
e | 


liao = 
Largest a tons 


No. | in tons 


japwards 


80° 
40 
70 
40 
50 
80 
320 (2) 


270 


50 
240 
160 


97 


2 
30 
67 


12 


15 





Wells . 
| Burnham 
Blakeney 
Plymouth 
|| Stonehouse . 
| Saltash 
|| Vicinity 
| Saleombe . 
|| E. and W. Looe 
, Penryn 
| Bristol . 
| 


and 


| j 
Largest 100 tons) 


in tons lupwards| 
80 | 
50 
100 | 
120 
120 
200 | 
50 
40 | 
180 | 
250 | 


= 








The principal point which the reader of this list will nofice is the 
small extent of change in the maritime relation of these places 


State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxxi.56; xxxii. 29, 71,721; xxxiii. 3 1, 701, 
120, 129; xxxiv. 31, 98-110; xxxix. 28,501. North Wales has nothing larger than 
thirty tons and ‘ not six persons who can take charge of a barque as far as Dublin or 
the Land’s End.’ 
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which had occurred since the days of Elizabeth. In her time 
Dartmouth, including Totnes, was the leading southern port, and, 
although Plymouth and adjoining towns now run it close, it is 
hardly yet second. And so far as the scanty materials for com- 
parison allow us to judge, it does not appear that the relation 
between the other ports had altered to any important degree, 
although the aggregate of ships belonging to them is much greater.*” 
Notwithstanding the obvious omissions in this roll, it-includes 100 
vessels of 100 tons and upwards, against 177 in 1588 for the whole 
of England. 

In February 1628 there was a survey of such ships in the 
Thames as were fit for the royal service.** There were seven East 
Indiamen * of 4,200 tons and 218 guns, the largest being one of 
900, one of 800, and two of 700 tons, besides thirty-four other 
merchantmen of 7,850 tons and 610 guns, and twenty-two Newcastle 
colliers of from 200 to 250 tons each. The largest of the merchant- 
men were one of 500 and two of 450 tons. A year later, in 
February and March 1629, there was another survey of London 
and other ports, but only of ships of 100 tons and upwards, and 
there were now in the river eight East Indiamen of 5,700 tons, one 
being of 1,000 tons, and forty-seven other merchantmen of 12,150 
tons and 906 guns; there were also twenty-nine merchantmen of 
7,060 tons and 556 guns at sea, thirty Newcastle vessels belonging 
to London owners, and eighteen other ships of not more than 120 
tons each and unarmed.* The following list of the remaining 
towns will complement that of 1626, on which it shows some varia- 
tions ; °— 





100 tons | 100 tons 
| — and Largest — and Largest 
upwards upwards 


° 9 240 
300 
200 || Harwich . ‘ ‘i 140 
110 || Ipswich . . ° | 3 300 


200 Colchester . 
160 | Woodbridge 


South Cornwall 
Plymouth 
Dartmouth 

| Weymouth 
Poole ° 
Southampton . 
Sandwich 


| 
a | 150 || Aldborough 300 
| 
Dover . . ; | 


“100 || Lym 120 
200 Yarmouth 200 
260 Bristol > 250 
160 | South Wales . 250 


NANO H HH Oreo 


‘Malden . 








Including London there were, then, in 1629, more than 350 
ships of over 100 tons, while Newcastle is only partly, and York- 
shire, Somerset, Chester, and Sussex are not at all mentioned ; but 
the writer of the copy of 1634 remarks that in the five years which 


85 EneuisH Historican Review, vi. 477-8. 

8° State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xcii. 45. 

87 The East India Company possessed this year a fleet of twenty-seven ships, of 
12,250 tons (ibid. exviii. 76). 88 Ibid. exxxvii. Feb. 1629. 

8 Tbid. cxxxii. 19, 20; cxxxviii. 4; celxxxii. 135, 1634. 
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had elapsed since the survey was made, ninety-five more such 
vessels had been built. 

All the fleets set forth by Charles contained a large proportion 
of colliers, as their cost was supposed to be but one-third of that of 
merchantmen. The growing importance of the coal trade is shown 
by the shipment of 143,000 chaldrons (equal to nearly 200,000 tons) 
of coal from Newcastle in 1626.° On the other hand, leaving 
piracy aside for the moment, the chances of war and tempest 
played havoc with the commercial prosperity of not a few of the 
coast towns. In 1626 Bristol lost fifty ships by wreck and capture. 
When, in 1627, these ports were required to provide vessels for the 
king, most of them pleaded inability from these causes and losses 
by pirates. By the embargo in France and Spain Poole had lost 
8,5001., and had to maintain 400 widows and children; Exeter, from 
the same cause, had lost 80,000/., and ‘in many parishes there is not 
one man of ability to a hundred poor people.’ Barnstaple and Totnes 
replied that the crown owed them money for billeted soldiers, and that 
until payment was made they were powerless. Norwich was ‘in a 
desolate and distressed condition,’ as was also Harwich; and Ald- 
borough in three years had lost thirteen ships, and had three hundred 
widows and children tokeep. The port of Boston was choked up, and 
its big ships all sold. Dartmouth, Penryn, and Lyme Regis professed 
to be nearly ruined by the embargo laid on their ships and goods in 
France and Spain, while most of their remaining merchantmen 
were unemployed and they had many poor to support. Plymouth 
was ordered to supply two vessels of 200 tons each; they said they 
were ‘in a distressed and miserable state,’ that since 1624 they had 
lost by pirates and embargo 44,000/., that the crown owed 6,000/. 
in the town, and that the plague was causing ‘infinite misery.’ 
Weymouth and Meleombe, called upon to provide the same number 
as Plymouth, answered that their losses by embargo came to 6,000/., 
besides the expense of supporting many poor women and children ; 
Colchester had suffered from the plague for ten months and possessed 
no 200-ton ship, and King’s Lynn had lost twenty-five ships to the 
Dunkirkers, while their port cost them 350. a year.°2 Yarmouth, 
in two years, had lost by Dunkirkers ‘and sundry other casualties 
at sea’ 25,0001. ; their port cost them 6001. a year, their haven and 
piers 1,000/. a year, and there was a municipal debt of 2,200/., on 
which they paid 140/. per annum interest.** Against these sorrows 
we must set the fact that the returns show that these ruined ports 
were able to steadily build and increase, year by year, the number 
of their large ships, and in at least one instance—that of Dartmouth 
—while the townspeople said that they possessed no 200-ton vessel, 
the papers of 1626-7 show that they had one of 270 and two of 200 


% State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xlvii. 22. " Tbid. liii. 62. 
* Ibid. xt. 79, 81. 8 Tbid. 85 1. 
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tons.** The losses by wreck seem at one time to have been excep- 
tionally heavy ; between 1625 and 1628 393 ships, valued at some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, perished at sea, the Eastland 
Company losing 100,000/. in eighteen months.® But probably 
neither the municipal authorities nor the government held them- 
selves compelled to strict truthfulness in making out a case. As 
in most generations, owners appear to have overbuilt at the first 
sign of prosperous trade; in 1638 the Trinity House petitioned 
for an enforcement of the navigation laws, as shipping to the 
extent of 6,000 tons was lying idle in the Thames.% When in 
employment captains did not neglect any chance of trade. In 1638 
the master of a Mediterranean trader took a Turk and sold fifteen 
men of its crewin Spain; on his return he offered ‘ the duty payable 
to his majesty,’ a tenth of the proceeds.” The rule of requiring 
the shipowner to give a bond, before his vessel went to sea, that it 
should not be sold abroad had been strictly enforced since 1625 ; 
in fact before sale to a foreign subject could be effected the lords 
of the admiralty, the officers of the navy, and the judge of the 
admiralty court, had all to give their approval. 

It has been noticed that several of the towns put forward the 
crown debts incurred on behalf of the military and naval forces as 
an excuse for their want of means when asked for ships in 1627. 
Private owners who may have been encouraged to build by the 
renewal of the bounty and the demand for hired ships soon found 
that as regards payment they were as badly off as the towns in their 
corporate capacity. They may not have expected very prompt 
settlement, but by August 1627 the owners of ships taken up for 
the Cadiz voyage of 1625 were beginning to petition somewhat 
impatiently. Ipswich, for instance, had sent twenty-four vessels 
and had not yet received anything. In December these and other 
owners petitioned again, mentioning that 100 ships had been lost 
during the year, and declining the offer of crown lands in liquidation 
of their demands. They gave as the reason of their refusal the 
subdivision of ownership in a vessel among many members, and 
that they did not understand land, adding, ‘ To be two years, and 
many of us three years, without pay deserveth consideration, many 
of us undone and many more will be.’°* By February 1628 it was 
noticed that ships were being purposely built with less than the 
regulation space between decks, so that they should be unfit for the 
service of the crown, and later in the year masters of transports 
were asking double the ordinary rates, and were even then so 
unwilling to serve that threats of impressment had to be used. In 
March 1629 one unhappy man complains that he has had a vessel 

** State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, \xxx. 77 1. 
*> Harl. MSS. 1721, f. 642, and 7018, f. 24. 


%6 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cclvii. 29. 87 Tbid. cccliii. f. 116. 
8 Add. MSS. 9302, f. 24. % State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xciv. 1. 
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hired for four years, that he hus received in that time a bill! for 
200/. which has been for three years dishonoured, and that he goes 
about in daily fear of arrest himself. It was not until the receipts 
from the ship-money writs brought relief to the treasury that these 
debts were paid off. Under the government of Charles the hire of 
ships remained at 2s. a ton per month, but after 1640 the parliament 
adopted a different system, that of paying 3/. 15s. 6d. a month per 
man, the owner sending his vessel armed and completely provided 
for sea; but the state accepted responsibility in the event of loss. 

The demand for shipping naturally gave an impetus to the 
spirit of invention in connexion with maritime matters. In July 
1625 letters patent were granted to Wm. Beale for a cement 
intended to preserve the hulls of ships from barnacles, the first of a 
long series of such contrivances.'*' In 1626 some one, unnamed, 
proposed attempting to propel boats under water,' and in 16380 
David Ramseye, who may have been the David Ramsey of 1618, a 
similar inventor, designed ‘to make boats, ships, and barges go 
against wind and tide.’'* Again in 1632, Thos. Grent offered 
‘an instrument’ for moving becalmed ships, which he called the 
‘Wind’s Majesty ;’ John Bulmer and Christopher van Berg invented 
methods of raising sunken vessels and their cargoes, and in 1637 
and 1640 other patents were taken out for appliances to move 
vessels against wind and tide.'* In none of these cases was any 
specification enrolled. Perhaps the most useful device was one 
which does not seem to have been patented. In July 1634 Edisbury 
wrote to Nicholas, ‘There is now an invention found out to moor 
ships in the river with iron chains.’'® If this was the beginning of 
the substitution of iron for cordage in the various conditions where 
one could replace the other, it was the commencement of a change 
which vastly extended the possibilities of seamanship. 

More deadly foes to the merchant than the chances of war and 
storm were the Turkish and Dunkirk pirates, who held command of 
the Channel, and for whom these were haleyon years until, in the 
next generation, the Commonwealth navy swept the seas. For 
reasons already touched upon, neither the ships nor the men in the 
royal service were capable of dealing with these freebooters, and the 
appeals for protection, which began within a week of Charles’s 
accession, continued until the strengthened parliamentary naval 
force was able to secure the coasts. At first the Turks—all Mediter- 
ranean pirates were inclusively described as Turks—were the most 

100 Meaning an order on the treasurer of the navy. 

10 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, iv. July 21. 102 Thid. xxx. 53. 

03 Specifications relating to Marine Propulsion. London, 1858. 

0 Thid. 

5 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cclxxii. 72. Perhaps the inventor was a 


Mr. Philip White (S. P. D. Interreg. May 25, 1658), in which case it was patented for 
fourteen years from the 10th of Charles I. 
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prominent enemy. In August 1625 they were reported to have 
twenty sail on the southern coast, and, according to the mayor of 
Poole, threatened that within two years they would not leave the 
king sufficient seamen to man his ships. As the mayor of 
Plymouth said that during that year they had captured 1,000 
sailors and, within the ten days before his letter, twenty-seven 
ships and 200 men, there was some force in the threat.’ A 
year later some of the navy commissioners, then at Plymouth, 
wrote to the council that the successes of the Turks were ‘ the 
shame of our nation. The pitiful lamentations that are made by 
wives and children . . . is so grievous that we know if your lord- 
ships heard it as we do we are assured that it would move the same 
passion and grief in your noble hearts as it does in us.’'" When 
any of them were caught, fear of reprisals compelled the government. 
to treat them tenderly ; some prisoners were tried in June, but 
private instructions were given that they were not to be put to 
death,!* and shortly afterwards the relatives of 2,000 men, captives 
in Sallee, petitioned for some redress, which explains the leniency 
of the executive.’ Nor was this petition neglected, since, by a 
council order of October, guns were to be exported to Barbary to 
ransom English prisoners. It was a poor way of upholding the 
honour of England, but since the cruisers could not clear the 
Channel, and there was no fleet to spare for a Mediterranean expe- 
dition, it was the only one open. While the Turks operated in the 
south, the Dunkirkers, who, in addition to their other misdeeds, 
supplied the former with provisions and stores, practically blockaded 
the east coast. The Newcastle townspeople wrote that they were 
destroying the coal trade, and at Ipswich trade had altogether 
ceased, fifty-eight ships being laid up for fear of them, and shipping 
to the value of 4,000/. having been taken in one year.'!® In August 
1626, when the inhabitants of the coast of Suffolk were asked for a 
‘voluntary gift,’ they answered ‘ with loud cries, that their vessels 
were fired or taken in their havens before their eyes.’ At Lynn 
1,000 men, having 3,000 women and children dependent upon 
them, were out of employment, and here the pirate crews landed 
and plundered and burnt houses near the shore. The inhabitants 
of the Cinque Ports petition against the ‘ force and fury’ of the Dun- 
406 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, v. 6, 24, 36. As is well known, several 
Englishmen of good family joined the Algerines and other states. It must have 
been solely their guidance which brought the Mediterranean corsairs so far north. 
107 Thid. xxv. 71. 08 Thid. xxx. 17, 1626. 109 Thid. xliii. 46, 1626. 
10 Tbid. xxxiv. 85, 1626, and lvi. 66, 1627. We have no figures which enable 
us to even guess at the financial loss caused by the Dunkirkers during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, but M. Vanderest (Hist. de Jean Bart. 1844), 
himself a native of the town and having access to its archives, estimates the pecuniary 
injury they caused to England during forty years of warfare at 350,000,000 livres. 


Nor does this computation appear to take into account the higher value of money 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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kirkers, and complain that they are ‘ miserably oppressed by them 
and dare not go about our voyages to Scarborough and Yarmouth, 
or fish in the North Sea.’'"' There were many English sailors 
among the privateer crews, and the local knowledge of these men 
was invaluable in enabling the ships to lie off the mouths of the 
harbours or to chase close inshore. Duties of two and five shillings a 
chaldron were levied from Feb. 1628 on all coal laden at Newcastle 
or Sunderland destined respectively for English or foreign ports, 
to pay for a guard on the eastern coast, which was an audacious 
mode of taxing a particular industry for general protection, seeing 
that tonnage and poundage was especially allotted to naval 
purposes. The money thus obtained was probably not applied to 
this object, or, if it were, it had small result, since exactly a year 
afterwards the London fishmongers protested that nothing could 
pass between Yarmouth and the river, and that the city would soon 
be deprived of fish. Coincidently with this the Yarmouth people 
stated that they were accustomed to send 300 fishing boats to sea, 
but that the Dunkirkers were so numerous that they could not go 
out.!!? Even when the first ship-money fleet was cruising in 1635, 
coasters and Dover packet boats were stopped and pillaged while 
the royal fleet was riding in the Downs. Again, in September 1636, 
while Northumberland’s vessels were mostly in the North Sea 
forcing the Dutch fishermen to take licenses, the shipowners of the 
western ports petitioned that the Channel was so full of Turks 
that they dared not send anything to sea, that seamen refused to 
sail or fishermen to fish.''* Then in 1637 there is a sudden change. 
In July Nicholas was told, ‘The coast has been free all this 
summer, and is, from all Turks and pirates,’ '™ the explanation 
being that in March Rainsborow had sailed on the too long deferred 
punitive expedition and was still before Sallee. About this time a 
protestant clergyman, who was four years a captive at Algiers, wrote, 
‘During my abode there . - . their armadores kept an account of 
1,700 sail of Christian ships they had taken. The Lord stir up the 
hearts of Christian princes to root out that nest of pirates.’ '® One 
Christian prince had at last been moved to an elementary sense of 
duty, and the expedition of 1637, whereby 300 or 400 Englishmen 
were rescued from hopeless slavery, was, in design and execution, 
the solitary success of Charles’s naval administration.'"® But its 


™! State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, \xx. 8 and 9. nN? Tbid. elxii. 41, 82. 
"3 Thid. ceexxxi. 7. ™4 Thid. ccexxxiv. 16. Stradling to Nicholas. 
"8 Autobiography of the Rev. Devereux Spratt. London, 1886. It need hardly be 
said that the jealousies of Christian princes were a large factor in causing the immu- 
nity in which these barbarian states so long rejoiced. Spratt was captured while 
crossing from Cork to Bristol. 

46 Tt doés not come within the design of these papers to describe the operations 
of fleets at sea, but, in this instance, I must venture to question Mr. Gardiner’s 
depreciatory estimate of William Rainsborow and his work. Mr. Gardiner considers 


12 
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effect was only temporary, and the last notice, in 1640, before the 
parliament took matters in hand, is a letter from the mayor of 
Exeter to the council, stating that sixty sail of Turks were on the 
coast, and that they had landed near Penzance and carried off men, 
women, and children.'"” M. OprenHeErM. 


that such success as was obtained was due neither to Rainsborow’s skill nor to the 
efficiency of his men, but to the existence of civil strife, disorganising what might 
have been a united opposition, between the old and new towns of Sallee, situated 
opposite each other on the right and left banks of the river Regreb (Hist. of England, 
viii. 270). When Rainsborow arrived off Sallee, on 24 March, with four ships, he 
found that they drew too much water to close in effectually with the town. Instead of 
maundering off helplessly to Cadiz and spending his time in ‘ shooting and ostentation,’ 
as Mansell did to Malaga under adverse circumstances, Rainsborow, while he sent to 
England for lighter vessels, organised a blockade with the boats of his squadron. So 
far as I know he was the first of our commanders to recognise—and almost invent— 
the possibilities of boat work on a large scale, in which English seamen afterwards 
became such adepts, and it appears to me that his readiness and resource under unex- 
pected and unfavourable conditions should alone be sufficient to relieve his memory 
from the charge of want of skill. That this patrol duty was no child’s play is shown 
by the fact that in one night’s work thirty men were killed and wounded in the boats 
(John Dunton, A True Journal of the Sallee Fleet. London, 1637). In June he was 
joined by the ‘ Providence’ and ‘ Expedition,’ which made the task easier, but for the 
previous three months, riding on a dangerous lee shore, in a bad anchorage, and 
exposed to the heavy Atlantic swell, using the ships by day and the boats by night, he 
never relaxed his bulldog grip on the place, in itself a proof of fineseamanship. That 
the end came more quickly from the existence of civil war is very certain, but I think 
no one who reads Dunton’s account (he was an officer of the flagship) and Rains- 
borow’s own modestly written Journal (State Papers, Domestic, ecelxix. 72) can doubt 
that the result would eventually have been the same, seeing that the blockade grew 
Aloser day by day until at last every vessel which attempted to pass in or out was 
captured or destroyed. In August, when the enemy were already crushed, two more 
ships joined him, and he was then quite strong enough to have dealt with both the old 
and new towns, had they been united, or to have gone on, as he desired to go on, to 
settle accounts with Algiers. It should also be remarked that Rainsborow anticipated 
Blake in attacking forts with ships, the ‘ Providence’ being sent in within musket 
range of the castle and coming out unscathed from the contest. Looked at from 
another point of view, and compared with the French attempts against Sallee, Rains- 
borow’s ability and success stand out just as clearly. In 1624 M. de Razilly was sent 
down with a squadron, but permitted himself to be driven off by weather; in 1629 he 
came again, and, after lying off the port for three months and negotiating on equal 
terms with these savages, had to depart without having obtained the release of a single 
French captive. A surely significant contrast ! 

That Charles was satisfied with Rainsborow does not, perhaps, prove much, although 
he offered him knighthood and did give him a gold medal and chain and make him 
captain of the ‘ Sovereign,’ a post then of high honour. But Northumberland, a very 
much better judge, was equally well pleased, and, in 1639, strongly recommended him 
to the burgesses of Aldborough as their member. Northumberland, not then lord 
high admiral, but paramount in naval affairs, is also entitled to a measure of the 
credit of success ; for had Rainsborow been dependent on the energy and intelligence of 
the principal officers of the navy for the supplies which enabled him to keep his 
station, he would probably have fared but badly. And doubtless many of the men 
who under him worked with such courage and devotion had formed part of the 
demoralised and useless crews who were such objects of scorn to Wimbledon and his 
officers before Cadiz in 1625. The only difference was in the commander. 

17 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eccclix. 8, 60. 





Notes and Documents 


ROBERT OF BAMPTON. 


In the course of some interesting ‘ Twelfth-century Notes’ in the 
EneuisH Historica, Review (October 1890), v. 745 sqq., Mr. J. H. 
Round said that he was not aware of any evidence for the state- 
ment that Robert of Bampton was the son of Walter of Douai. 
While engaged on the task, now happily almost accomplished,. of 
editing for the Somerset Record Society the two great chartularies 
of Bath, the one at C.C.C. Cambridge (MS. exi.), in its entirety, the 
other in the Lincoln’s Inn library, in a full calendar, I have come 
across the desired proof. In the C.C.C. Cambridge MS. p. 96, 
there is a memorandum of the gift by ‘ Walcinus de Douaio’ of the 
church of Bampton to St. Peter’s Monastery at Bath, with notices 
of his brother Raimar, whom we know from ‘ Domesday’ to have 
been a clerk, of Walter’s wife, of his son Geoffrey, and of his 
dapifer Gerard of Brocton, or Bratton St. Maur, all benefactors to 
Bath. This is followed (p. 97) by a charter of confirmation of 
William (Warelwast), bishop of Exeter (1107-1136), in which we 
find Rodbertus de Bahentona ect Emma mater eius renewing 
Walter’s gifts of the churches of Bampton and ‘Brigge,’ or 
Bridgwater, and half the tithe of ‘ Kari,’ or Castle Cary, where 
Walter had his castle, pro anima Walteri, patris predicti Rodberti. 
Whether Walter’s granddaughter and eventual heiress, Juliana, 
who, according to Eyton, married William Paganel, and brought 
Bampton, Bridgwater, and other estates to the house of Paganel, 
was the daughter of Robert or Geoffrey, I do not find evidence to 
show. 


Wituim Honr. 


NOTE ON ‘AN UNKNOWN CHARTER OF LIBERTIES.’ 


Tue interesting and important document lately discovered by Mr. 
J. H. Round, and published by him under the above title in the 
April number of this Review (pp. 288-294), raises some difficult 
questions respecting its probable date and origin. Mr. Round 
suggests that it is a charter embodying certain concessions supposed 
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to have been made to the northern barons in the year 1213. This 
explanation appears at first sight not only possible but probable, and 
if it wereconfidently put forward by so distinguished a scholar I should 
hardly venture to dispute it. However, as Mr. Round himself 
describes his suggestion as ‘ merely tentative,’ I am emboldened to 
mention certain difficulties that have occurred to me as militating 
against this hypothesis, and to offer another equally tentative 
suggestion. 

(1) If the document is a charter granted to the northern barons, 
how is it that it omits to settle the special point at issue between 
them and the king? Their particular grievance, the immediate 
cause of their resistance in 1218, was, it appears, the demand that 
they should follow John to France. They asserted non in hoc et 
obnoxios esse secundum munia terrarum suarum (Ralf of Cogges- 
hall, p. 242, quoted by Bp. Stubbs, ‘ Const. Hist.’ i. 524) ; a state- 
ment more fully explained by Walter of Coventry (ii. 217 ; Stubbs, 
‘C. H.’ i. 529), who says of their action in 1214, contradixerunt ex 
Aquilonaribus nonnulli . . . dicentes se propter terras quas in Anglia 
tenent non debere regem extra reqnum. sequi nec ipsum euntem 
scutagio iuvare. They refused, we see, not merely to follow John 
to Poitou, but to serve abroad at all. Now the seventh clause of 
the document under discussion implies that the persons to whom 
it is addressed are to follow the king to Normandy or Brittany, 
even if exempted from going elsewhere (p. 291). The restriction 
of foreign service to Normandy and Brittany was, no doubt, a con- 
siderable concession, but would it have satisfied the northern 
barons? Moreover, if John granted them this concession in 1213, 
what right had he (in Bp. Stubbs’s phrase), on his return from the 
expedition to Poitou in 1214, to ‘ call the northern barons to account 
for not accompanying him’ ? 

(2) Mr. Round quotes (p. 292) a passage from Ralf of Coggeshall 
in which it is stated that the northern barons in 1214 agreed to 
demand certain reforms of the king, secundum quod rex anno prae- 
terito juraverat, and finds .in this passage ‘a reference to certain 
concessions made in 1213, very different from a mere renewal of 
the coronation oath.’ This conclusion does not seem to me quite 
obvious. In July 1213 John had renewed his coronation oath and 
had sworn, among other things, quod . . . omnes homines suos 
- secundum iusta curiae suae iudicia iudicaret, quodque singulis redderet 
iura sua (Matt. Paris, ed. Luard, ii. 550). This is a wide promise, 
and might surely have been held sufficient to justify the northern 
barons in making next year (1214) the demands mentioned by 
Ralf. The words secundum quod, &c., do not seem to me neces- 
sarily to imply that John had already sworn to grant these reforms. 
They need not mean more than that the particular reforms now 
demanded were in general accordance with the vague promises made 
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by him the year before. Some compromise, implying a confirmation 
of certain atavae libertates, according to Ralf of Coggeshall (as 
quoted by Mr. Round, p. 293), had apparently been arrived at 
when John went north in the autumn of 1213, but what these 
“ancestral liberties’ were does not appear. Whatever they were, 
would it not have been a stretch of language to include under such 
a phrase the provisions about the advice of the baronial council 
(§§ 7, 8), those about the forests (§§ 9 and 10), and that about life 
and limb (§ 12)? These can hardly be called ‘ ancestral liberties,’ 
and the expression need imply nothing more than the vague rights 
already confirmed by John when he renewed his coronation oath. 
Be this as it may, it seems hardly probable that in 1213, before 
the defeat of Bouvines, and after the reconciliation with the pope, 
while the barons were still disunited, and when a legate was on his 
way with promises of papal support, John should have made 
concessions so wide as those contained in this document. 

(3) Is it not a little strange that John should have made con- 
cessions of this kind to a section of the baronage only, especially if 
they were due, as appears from the second passage in Ralf of 
Coggeshall, quoted by Mr. Round (p. 298), to the mediation of the 
bishops and the rest of the baronage? The latter might have been 
willing to allay a dispute which hindered the recovery of Normandy ; 
they might even have been ready to allow, for the moment at least, 
the special claim of the northerners for exemption from foreign 
‘service, based as it was on grounds not applicable to the rest of the 
community; but why should they have consented to, and even 
furthered, a separate grant to a section of their own body of privileges 
to which all had an equal right ? 

(4) The first passage from Ralf of Coggeshall quoted by Mr. 
Round, if it refers to concessions already made, seems to me to 
prove too much. Ralf puts at the head of the demands made by 
the northern barons one for the restoration of the liberties of the 
¢«hurch. Now, one of the most remarkable things about this docu- 
ment is that, while purporting to be a charter of liberties, it makes 
no mention whatever of the church. In the face of this it seems 
& little doubtful whether, even if Ralf's words are to be understood 
as referring to concessions made in 1213, those concessions are to 
be found in this document. 

(5) Lastly, if the document is a bona fide charter—I mean a body 
of rights formally granted or recognised by the king—how is it that 
it is nowhere distinctly mentioned by contemporary authorities ? 
When I say this I am presuming, of course, that if it had been so, 
mentioned in the chronicles we should have heard of it before, and 
that if it had been on any of the rolls Mr. Round would have dis- 
covered it long ago. Even if the rolls are defective for the year to 
which the document belongs, we ought to find it spoken of some- 
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where else. So important a concession—the most important since 
the charter of Henry I—would probably have been mentioned in a 
northern chronicle like that of Melrose, and could hardly have 
escaped the notice of Roger of Wendover. Would it not almost 
certainly have been published far and wide and recorded in most 
places where records of contemporary events were preserved ? 
Though I am far from asserting that these considerations prove 
that the document in question is not a charter granted to the 
northern barons in 1218, they seem to me to render that hypothesis 
somewhat doubtful. It is with much diffidence that I hazard an 
alternative suggestion. Is it possible that we have here a proposal 
for a compromise offered by John to the barons in general some 
time between January and May 1215? It seems obvious, as Mr. 
Round says, that the document must be dated after the production 
of Henry I’s charter in August 1213, and before the granting of 
Magna Carta in June 1215. But it need not have been issued long 
before the latter date. It bears the appearance of having been 
based on some previous document containing a portion, at any 
rate, of the baronial demands: at least it can hardly have been 
drawn up in such detail without some hint from the other side as 
to what might be acceptable. Now the first occasion on which the 
barons laid a specific demand before John appears to have been 
the meeting at the Temple on 6 Jan. 1215. On the other hand it. 
would have been idle for the king to offer such terms as these, large 
as they are, after the presentation of the ‘Baronum Capitula’ 
at Oxford early in May. If our document is to be regarded as con- 
taining terms offered by the king, it would seem to fall most naturally 
somewhere between these two dates. Moreover the prominence 
given to scutage in § 8 may perhaps imply a date subsequent to the 
king’s attempt to levy a scutage in the late autumn of 1214. It 
was not scutage, but service, which the king demanded in the previous. 
year. If the document belongs to the spring of 1215, it would 
harmonise well with the temporising and disintegrating policy 
which John was pursuing at* that time. In the hope of separating 
the clergy from the baronage he had lately granted liberty of elec- 
tion to the church. He may very well have offered terms to the 
barons, from which all mention of the church was deliberately 
omitted, with a view to the further separation of opposing interests. 
Such an offer, if made, can hardly have been accepted, or later events 
would have run a different course. Being rejected, it was hardly 
to the interest of either party to publish the document (if such 
existed) in which the offer was contained. This may at once explain 
the oblivion into which it immediately fell, and the fact of its dis- 
appearance till the present day, a fate which seems almost inex- 
plicable except on the hypothesis that it was a rejected offer, a coup 
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manqué, and never passed into the condition of a formal and 
authoritative document. 

May I further suggest two slight alterations in the text? 
(1) In § 4 (p. 290) Mr. Round has pointed out that the words Si 
contingat quod meus baro aut homo meus are superfluous, ‘ having 
evidently been copied out of place from the next section.’ Should not 
the words immediately preceding—sed non inimicis meis—be also 
bracketed as superfluous, having been copied from the end of §4? They 
are in place at the end of the section, as a limitation on the preceding 
words, se maritabit ad libitum suum; but they come in awkwardly 
above, between debeo eam maritare and consilio generis sui. It seems 
a little superfluous for John to say that he was not bound to marry 
an heiress to one of his enemies. (2) In § 10, line 3 (p. 291), 
habent seems to be required between nemus and habeant, and the 
comma should be placed before instead of after habeant. A copyist 
so careless as this one evidently was may very well have omitted 
the first of two almost identical words. G. W. ProrHero. 

P.S. In § 8 (p. 291), touching scutage, I had at first suggested 
the reading extra (instead of contra) terram for the unintelligible 
gravam; but, since writing the above, M. Bémont has been good 
enough to send me the true reading, viz. gravamen, which makes 
good sense. No doubt a careful examination of the manuscript 


itself, its provenance, and its other contents, may supply indications 
pointing to a better solution than the one I have offered. My. 
remarks are based only on the contents of the document as printed, 
and are merely put forward in the hope of starting a fuller and 
more authoritative discussion of an interesting problem. 

G. W. P. 





THE FRIARS OF THE SACK. 


Tue history of the Friars of the Penance of Jesus Christ, or Friars 
of the Sack, has attracted, as it deserves, little attention. Eccleston 
relates that ‘they had their origin in Provence at the time of the 
Council of Lyons (1245) through a novice who had been expelled.”! 
Matthew Paris notices, in two scornful sentences, their coming to 
England in 1257,? and this is also mentioned by Eccleston.? Some 
details about their houses in England are given by Tanner and in 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon.’ it is also well known that the order was 
suppressed by the Council of Lyons in 1274. As, however, some 
writers (notably Hospinian) have confounded these friars with the 
Fratres de Penitentia or Tertiaries of St. Francis, it will not be 
amiss to give some account of the constitutions of the order. 

These are preserved in Cod. Nero A. xii. ff. 155-178, of the 


1 Mon. Franc. i. 72. 2 Chronica Majora, v. 612, 621. 3 Mon. Franc. i. 72. 
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Cottonian Collection in the British Museum, and are written in a 
small hand of the thirteenth century. The manuscript was used 
by Fosbrooke,‘ who supposed (not unnaturally) that the constitu- 
tions were those of the Friars Preachers. This mistake was due 
to the careful erasure both in the incipit and explicit ® of the words 
‘de penitentia Jesu Christi.’ The full title is, however, given in 
the chapter De forma decreti (see below). 

The Friars of the Sack followed the rule of St. Augustine ; their 
constitutions are borrowed from, and are for the most part identical 
with, the constitutions of the Friars Preachers, which in turn were 
based on the statutes of the Praemonstratensian canons. The 
Dominican constitutions of 1228, as given by Denifle,* with many 
of the alterations and additions made by successive general 
chapters ’ of the Friars Preachers till 1252,° form the bulk of these 
constitutions ; there are many verbal changes, and some omissions, 
additions, and alterations of a more important kind. I append 
here the more interesting of these. 


Rector is always substituted for Magister (ordinis); other titles are 
the same. The names of the provinces in the chapter De capitulo pro- 
vinciali (Archiv, i. 212) are omitted in the manuscript ® (fol. 163, b). 

In the chapter De pulmentis (Archiv, p. 199), the manuscript (fol. 
158-9) reads: ‘ Pulmenta nostra sint ubique sine carnibus in nostris con- 
uentibus. Cum pinguedine tamen carnium possint nostra cibaria preparari 
nisi in diebus sabbatis.’ 

In the chapter De capitulo provinciali (Archiv, p. 212), the manuscript 
contains the definition of ‘ predicatores generales’ from the Dominican 
statutes of A.D. 1252, and continues: ‘ Et si commode fieri potest ad illud 
capitulum veniat unus frater discretus cum socio de uoluntate prioris.’ 
The last sentence, ‘Item conventus qui mittunt—a quo audiverit,’ is 
omitted (fol. 163, b). 

Instead of the chapter De electione diffinitoris capituli generalis (Archiv, 
p. 213), the manuscript (fol. 164) reads: ‘De tempore capituli generalis 
et electione diffimtorum. Nos rector et priores provinciales ac diffinitores 
capituli generalis, cupientes parcere fratrum laboribus ac distracionibus 
(sic) personarum, statuimus ut solum de tribus in tribus annis fiat nostrum 
capitulum generale. Si autem videatur rectori necessitas ardua uel alia 
(sic) periculum imminere, conuocatis qui ad capitulum generale pertinent, 
possit ante presignatum terminum, etiam si omnes non affuerint, ipsum 
capitulum cum presentibus celebrare: ordinantes nihilominus ut inter 
unum generale capitulum et aliud in singulis provinciis duo capitula pro- 
vincialia celebrentur. Et tunc in ipso secundo provinciali capitulo quod 


* British Monachism. 

5 «Incipiunt constituciones fratrum. ...’ ‘Expliciunt constituciones fratrum. .. .’ 

6 Archiv f. Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte d. Mittelalters, vol. i.: henceforth 
referred to here as Archiv. 

7 In Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, vol. iv. 

8 See below, De capitulo provinciali. 

® «The manuscript ’=.Cotton Nero A. xii. 
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proximus (!) erit futuro capitulo generali, aliquis de magis ydoneis a capi- 
tulo eligatur, qui sit capituli generalis diffinitor. Cui socius competens 
. . - habeatur.'!° Priori et provinciali eunti ad capitulum generale a dif- 
finitoribus socius detur.’ !! 

In the chapter De forma electionis, the last paragraph in the Archiv 
(p. 216) is omitted: the manuscript (fol. 165, b) substitutes: ‘ Confirmacio 
uero rectoris ad sacrosancte ecclesie Romane summum pontificem per- 
tinebit.’ 

The manuscript (fol. 165 b, -166) continues: ‘ De forma decreti. Des 
eretum uero electionis poterit fieri in hunc modum. Sanctissimo patri ac 
domino N. sacrosancte Romane ecclesie summo pontifici, priores ac diffi- 
nitores apud talem locum generali capitulo presidentes, necnon et totum 
idem capitulum ordinis fratrum de penitentia Ihi Xpi, obedienciam et 
reuerenciam subiectiuam cum pedum osculo beatorum. Quoniam diuino 
auctorabili et inuiolabili dictamine sacrosancta Romana ecclesia facta est 
omnium Christi fidelium mater domina et magistra, prelacionis eminen- 
ciam, que ab eadem auctoritate non suscipitur, carere nouimus roboris 
firmitate. Idcirco sanctitatem vestram, quam preesse regimini sedis 
apostolice congaudemus, de vestra clemencia quam plurimum confidentes, 
iminente necessitatis articulo, affectuosis conatibus duximus adeundam, 
significantes eisdem suppliciter et deuote, quod sine dolore et lacrimis 
referre non possumus, paterno nos esse destitutos auxilio. Nam frater N. 
bone memorie, nobis olim a sede apostolice (!) in pastorem et patrem ac '* 
nostri ordinis rectorem concessus, vniuerse carnis uiam nouiter est in- 
gressus. Nos autem tanti patris presidio destituti, rursus nobis de aliquo 
prouidere curantes, die ad tractandum de electione prouide assignata, con- 
uocatis omnibus presentibus, qui debuere voluerunt et potuerunt commode 
interesse, ad electionem processimus in hunc modum. Inelusis enim in 
uno conclavi omnibus, qui ad hoc uoces totius nostri ordinis habuere, in- 
uocati spiritus sancti gracia, tres ab eisdem fide digni, ut uota cunctorum 
secreto et sigillatim in conspectu omnium diligenter exquirerent, et in 
scriptis redigerent, sunt assumpti. Dicti uero tot numero tot fratres 
nominauerunt. Nam frater N. prior prouincialis Prouincie, et frater N. 
prior prouincialis Francie, frater N. prior prouincialis Hyspanie, et frater 
N. de tali loco, nominauerunt fratrem de tali loco. Frater N. prior pro- 
uincialis Anglie nominauit fratrem N. de tali loco, et sic de ceteris. Hiis 
igitur nominatis et inde scriptis redactis confestim etiam coram omnibus 
publicatis, facta collacione canonica, numeri ad numerum, zeli ad zelum, 
meriti ad meritum, aperto quod maior pars et sanior fratrem talem ele- 
gisset, in ipsum continuo vniuersi vnanimiter et concorditer consensere, 
et in rectorem nostri ordinis eundem solempniter assumentes, una cum 
toto capitulo “‘Te deum laudamus”’ domino decantauerunt. Ea propter 
sanctitati uestre deuotissime supplicamus, quatinus eundem electum nos- 
trum, videlicet fratrem talem sepedictum, virum utique prouidum et 
discretum, et tam in temporalibus quam in spiritualibus circumspectum 
nobis in rectorem dignemini confirmare. Actum in domo fratrum nos- 
trorum in tali loco, Anno domini M° CC? etc., tali die. Deinde singuli de 


” As in Archiv, p. 213. 


" Cf. Acta Cap. Gen. Ord. Praed. a.v. 1250, § 4 (Marténe and Durand). 
2 MS. Ca {?). 
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electoribus subscriptionem faciant in hac forma: Ego frater talis prior 
prouincialis Prouincie huic electioni interfu' et consensi, et decretum illud 
propria manu subscripsi, et signi huius signaculo insigniui KM: et sic de 
omnibus aliis forma huic similis obseruetur.’ 

The Dominican statute De morte magistri (Archiv, p. 217) is omitted 
in the manuscript. 

In the statute De electione priorum provincialium (Archiv, 218), the 
manuscript (f. 167) reads: ‘Quod si fratres non elegerint qui debent 
eligere infra tres menses, potestas eligendi ad rectorem ordinis trans- 
feratur. Electores autem possint eligere vbicumque in ordine inuenerint 
ydoneum, dummodo non fuerit in consimili dignitate.’ 

In the chapter De potestate prioris provincialis (Archiv, 218), the 
manuscript (fol. 167) reads: ‘ Prior prouincialis eandem potestatem 
habeat in sua prouincia quam et rector ordinis. Item recipiendis 
minoribus xviij annis, et illis qui nesciunt competenter legere et cantare, 
dispenset etiam sine licentia speciali rectoris. Et eadem reueren- 
cia,’ &e. 

In the chapter De capitulo generali (Archiv, 219), for ‘Et si littere 
dande sunt,’ &c., the manuscript (fol 167 b-168) reads : ‘ Tradant litteras 
quicumque habent eas ostendandas, et recipiantur, et cum consilio suo 
tempore respondeatur. Nullus autem aliquam peticionem offerat que per 
conuentuale capitulum non fuerit approbata et signata. Vnde volumus 
et mandamus, quatinus quelibet domus sigillum conuentuale habeat, quod 
in capsula cum claui infra archam depositoriam caucius obseruetur. Quo 
sigillo si quod scriptum uel littera rectori uel priori prouinciali seu 
capitulis destinetur, ea que maior pars capituli conuentualisnumero non '* 
testatur, nomina protestancium in illa littera conscribantur. Et sic omnes 
qui non sunt,’ &c. 

In the chapter De questionibus (Archiv, 220-1), the manuscript (fol. 
(169) inserts a long form of confession and absolution to be used at the 
end of the General Chapter. 

Instead of the chapter De possessionibus non recipiendis (Archiv, 
222), the manuscript (fol. 170) reads: ‘De paupertate. . Verum quia 
pauper dominus noster Ihs Xps imitatores beatificat et exaltat, statui- 
mus ut noster ordo nullas habeat possessiones agrorum uel uinearum, 
nutrimenta animalium, census, redditus, nec aliqua immobilia nisi 
ortum et officinas. Vnde si que possessiones nobis date uel relicte fuerint, 
licebit nobis eas recipere, dum tamen eas, quam cito bono modo poteri- 
mus, distribuamus in pietatis et caritatis operibus conuertentes. Interim 
tamen ab amicis et familiaribus nostris sine periculo teneantur. Do- 
morum autem ac officinarum nostrarum opera sint humilia et mediocria, 
in quibus non sint sumptus superflui, nec uoluptuose et inutiles ymagines 
picturarum. Preterea si aliquis frater noster siue prior siue conuentualis 
ad execucionem alicuius testamenti ab aliquo fuerit constitutus,' con- 
uentus assignet ei socium, consilio cuius omnia disponat et distribuat ; 
et isti duo teneantur priori prouinciali et aliquibus de discrecioribus 
fratribus de dicta execucione reddere rationem. 


13 Non inserted above in the same hand. 


** To act as executor was usually forbidden to, the friars: see e.g. Acta Gen. Cap. 
Ord. Praed. a.v. 1240, § 12. 
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‘Item precipimus firmiter et districte, ut in singulis domibus duo 
fratres a conuentualibus eligantur, qui recipiant omnes elemosinas, et in 
cartularioconscribant fideliter receptas pariter et expensas : quas elemosinas 
expendant de consilio prioris et uoluntate, et teneantur ad minus infra quin- 
denam semel priori et quibusdem discrecioribus de omnibus reddere 
rationem. Frater autem operarius, sacrista et vestiarius, illi tres, in 
eodem cartulario teneantur receptas et expensas in eodem cartulario (sic) 
conscribere, et rationem reddere de eisdem. 

‘ Precipimus etiam firmiter et districte ut duo fratres ueritatis filii a 
conuentualibus statuantur, qui sub uno depositoric duarum clauium diuer- 
sarum, omnia deposita conseruabunt.'!® Vnde cum aliquis suis filiis aliqua 
uicissitudine uel aliqua occasione aut noticia ad se pertinentibus aliquid 
pro libris uel aliis contulerit,'® statim priori et predictis fratribus deposita- 
riis expressa persona et occasione plenius ostendatur : et si pecunia huius- 
modi summa fuerit desuper scripta, in depositorio reponatur. Quod de- 
positum nec prior nec fratres depositarii aliqua necessitate pro aliyuibus 
distrahere acceptabunt, nisi de uoluntate et assensu fratris, ad usum cuius 
fuerit concessum. Nec ipsi fratres sine licencia prioris depositum recupera- 

-bunt, uel de ipso aliquid ordinabunt: aliter autem uel in alio loco nec 
prior conuentualis nec subprior uel frater aliquis audebunt aliquid sibi 
datum uel concessum seu recommendatum ultra unam noctem uel duas, 
postquam in suo conuentu fuerint, conseruare. Quod si actum fuerit, 
quod absit, censemus de precepto beati Augustini patris nostri furti iudicio 
condempnari. 

‘Item precipimus firmiter et districte ne aliquis siue prior siue conuen- 
tualis de rebus communibus libros uel quaternos scribere faciat speciales. 
Nec etiam pro secularibus fideiubere audeat, uel amicos ordinis fideiubere 
faciant. Nec etiam libro[s] speciales uel communes uel ornamenta uel ali- 
quid aliud de rebus ordinis presumant pro huiusmodi secularibus obligare. 
Si quis autem contrafecerit, pene grauioris culpe per unum mensem con- 
tinuum subiaceat.’ 

‘De studio et magistro studenciwm:’ Archiv, 222: MS. (fol. 171) 
reads: ‘Quoniam circa studium diligens est adhibenda cautela, apud 
Montem Pessulanum, Parisius, Oxoniam, Colonias, Boloniam, generalia 
studia ordinauimus, ad que prior, prouincialis quilibet possit mittere duo 
fratres, qui habeant studencium libertatem. Prior autem prouincialis 
Prouincie, quia ipsa est mater et principium aliarum, poterit quatuor 
destinare. Vniuersis autem studentibus magister diligens preponatur, 
sine cuius licencia non scribant quaternos nec audiant lectiones, et que 
circa eos in studio corigenda uiderit, corigat. Et si vires excedant, pro- 
ponat prelato. 

‘Statuimus autem ut quelibet prouincia fratribus suis missis ad 
studendum ad minus in tribus libris theologicis, videlicet biblia, sentenciis, 
et historiis, prouidere teneatur. Et fratres ifissi ad studium in historiis 
et sentenciis et textu et glosis precipue studeant et intendant. Omnibus 
autem fratribus generaliter precipimus ne in diebus dominicis uel festiuis 
libros uel quaternos audeant scribere proprias uel communes.’ !7 

At the end of the statute De dispensacione studencium (Archiv, 223), 


*§ Cf: Acta Gen. Cap. Ord. Praed. a.v. 1248, § 1; and 1250, § 7. 
*6 T can make nothing of this sentence. 1 Cf. Archiv, i. 225. 
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the manuscript (fol. 171, b) reads: ‘In cellis legere, seribere, orare, dormire, 
et de nocte vigilare ad lumen possunt propter studium. Studentes autem, 
in quacumque facultate fuerint ad studium assignati, et predicatores non 
teneantur, nisi in quarta et vi feria uel nisi uocentur specialiter, coti- 
dianis capitulis interesse. Libri etiam fratrum omnium post mortem 
eorum redeant ad conuentus domus vnde et quocumque modo fuerint 
adquisito.’ 

The statute De doctore (Archiv, p. 228) is omitted in the manuscript ; 
also that De edificiis (Archiv, p. 225), but ef. the chapter De paupertate 
above. 

In the statute De predicatoribus (Archiv, 223-4), the manuscript (fol. 
172) inserts : ‘ In predicacionibus autem suis honesteinducant!* populum ad 
decimas et oblaciones et alia iura ecclesiastica persoluenda.’ The pro- 
hibition against preachers and students being occupied in secular affairs 
is omitted here in the manuscript. 

This addition is made in the manuscript (fol. 171), to the chapter ‘ Ubi 
non audeant predicare fratres.’ ‘ Quando uero ad aliquam ecclesiam causa 
predicacionis declinauerint, humiliter a parochiali capellano predicandi 
licenciam postulent et requirant. Quam si negauerit, non predicent, nisi 
domini pape uel diocesani episcopi licenciam habeant specialem. Qui 
etiam predicatores uel etiam fratres quicumque alii non sint causarum 
secularium uel questionum diffinitores, iudices, uel arbitrarii, seu quasi 
aduocati ullo modo: pacis uero et amicicie compositores et consultores 
esse poterunt. Nec efficiantur de familia prelatorum aut principum cum 
eis in domibus conversando, nisi de rectoris licencia uel capituli generalis. 
Nec instare audeant nec rogare pro beneficiis notis suis'® uel consanguineis 
optinendis.’ 7° 

In the chapter De itinerantibus fratribus, instead of the clauses, 
‘ Statuimus ne fratres—honeste procurentur’ (Archiv, 225), the manuscript 
(fol. 172 b-173) reads : ‘ Honestatem, parcitatem, et modestiam, ubique ex- 
hibeant inter gentes. In domibus etiam priuatorum uultu hyllari et uoce 
iocunda contentos appositis se ostendant, nec signo, uerbo, uel facto aliqua 
requirant. Fratres minores et predicatores sicut et nostri caritatiue et 
hylariter recipiantur, et secundum facultates domus pie et honeste pro- 
curentur; et similiter omnes alii religiosi de religionibus aprobatis, cum 
ad nos declinauerint, nisi sinistra de ipsis suspicio habeatur.’ (Then 
follows a decree against going to the Roman Curia similar to that given 
in Archiv, i, p. 226, 1. 1.) 

In the chapter De anniversariis, which comes next in the manuscript, 
some differences maybe noted. For ‘laici D Pater noster’ (Archiv, 221) 
the manuscript (f. 173) reads: ‘CL Pater noster et totidem Aue Maria.’ 
The manuscript also has: ‘ Altaria uero maiora nostri ordinis sint ad 
honorem domini nostri Ihi Xpi et beate Marie uirginis in locis in 
quibus poterit obseruari. Oblaciones ad manum sacerdotis celebrantis 
non recipiantur, nisi de licencia prelatorum.’ 

The next chapter in the manuscript (f. 178) runs: ‘ Qualiter fiert 
debent constituciones et qualiter roborari. Vt autem in constituendo 
salubrius procedatur, approbante generali capitulo, prohibemus ne abso- 


'8 MS. indicant. ° MS. eius. 
* Cf. Acta Gen. Cap. Ord. Praed, a.v. 1245, § 1. 
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lute aliquid statuatur, set in secindo generali capitulo per rectorem et 
diffinitores capituli, quod statutum fuerat, examinari, confirmari, mutari 
valeat, uel deleri.?!_ Interpretaciones regule uel constitucionum facte in 
generali capitulo non habeant uim constitucionis, nisi per generale capi- 
tulum approbentur, set tamen ?? quod statutum est interim firmiter obser- 
uetur, ut statuti difficultas uel utilitas ualeat experiri.’ (A decree follows 
similar to that contained in § 23 of the ‘ Dominican Statutes of a.p. 1236.’) 

The constitutions end with a number of memoranda; e.g. ‘ Mem. de 
lampadibus qui ubique in nostris conuentibus in dormitorio habeantur.’ ** 


A. G. Litre. 


TWO LETTERS OF JAMES HOWELL. 


Tue two following letters of James Howell have already been 
mentioned in the Enexisn Histortcan Review (Jan. 1893, p. 158) 
in a notice of Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s new edition of the ‘ Epistolae 
Ho-Elianae ;’ but until now, I believe, they have never been pub- 
lished. Although they are not printed from the originals, there 
can be no doubt of their genuineness, and they have so far the 
advantage over those printed by Howell himself that they are free 
from any suspicion of having been recast, if not actually concocted, 
at the time of publication, years after their professed date. The 
volume in which copies of them have been preserved is now 
Add. MS. 34217 in the British Museum. It contains a collection 
of historical and other pieces formed by Sir Francis Fane, created 
earl of Westmoreland in 1624, and it remained in the possession 
of his descendants until a year ago. Possibly the letters were 
addressed to Fane himself, but on this point there is no evidence, 
and it is not even certain that both were addressed to the same 
person. As to their contents, they speak for themselves. The whole 
history of the visit of Prince Charles to Madrid, to which they 
relate, has been minutely worked out by Mr. Gardiner, and I need 
only add that at the time they were written Howell was there in a 
quasi-diplomatic capacity as agent to prosecute a claim against the 
Spanish government for the Levant Company, and his relations 
with the English ambassadors and those about the prince gave him 
exceptional opportunities for collecting news. One of the letters, 
as will be seen, is only an extract; the other appears to be 
complete. In date they fit in between letters xvi. and xvii. in book i. 
of the ‘ Epistolae Ho-Elianae.’ 
G. F. Warner. 

*! Cf. the Dominican custom, Archiv, vi. 22-3. 22 MS. tim. 

** A few other small points may be noted. In the statute De excessu magistri 
(rectoris) corrigendo (Archiv, p. 215), this manuscript (f. 165) reads ‘non deponatur 


nisi pro heresi,’ thus following the original statute of the Dominicans, not the emen- 


dation of a.v. 1236. Archiv, p.217; § 14,1. 3, diffinitiones: manuscript (£. 166, b) 


reads dissensiones. Archiv, p. 224, § 33; ‘xxv. annos’: manuscript, f. 172, ‘xx. 


annos. Archiv, p. 224, § 34, 1.4: secundum mores; manuscript, f. 172, b, Seniores. 
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I. Occwrrences in Spayne since the 5 of May, 1623. 


As concerning our Prince his affayres in the Court since the dispensa- 
cion came, they goe not on so currently as his highnes and our Embas- 
sadours imagined. The new condicions his holynes would have for the 
securytie of the busynes hath so distempered bothe parties as hath bredd 
much ‘discontentment betwixt them, in so much that the match hath 
been in great danger utterly to be broken. For first my Lord of 
Buckingham, conceaving some griefe at his holynes new demaunds for 
the good of Catholiques and other things that trouble the Prince and him, 
who ymagined infallibly that instantly upon the coming of the dispen- 
sation the marryage would be solemnized—being thus deceived of theyr 
expectacion, my Lord of Buck. in a passion unadvisedly taking Sir 
Francis Cottington with him went to the Cond de Olivers and told him 
somwhat too playnly his mynde, and amongst other things insinuated 
unto him that, yf the match perchance should break off, then should ensue 
the greatest persecucion to Catholiks in England that ever was in any 
tyme in those parts. Which words the Cond tooke as a manner of 
threatning, and answered him that the Catholiques were they that should 
gayne by the bargayne and that, yf the Monarchy of Spayne should come 
to ruine in theyr defence, it would be the happyest losse that should 
come unto them. Uppon this disgust between these two great Privadoes 
the whole busynes was remitted to the Counsells ' of State, who, after some 
three or foure sittings about the matter, they appoynted sixe Co- 
missioners to conferre of the busynes, the Conde Gondomar, the Marquesse 
de Mont Claros and the Secretary, my Lord of Buckingham and our two 
Embassadours.2 Who after some meetings comming to no agreement, 
the whole Counsell made a paper setting downe all the condicions and 
securities demaunded for the establishing of the whole busynes and sent 
it to the Prince, my Lord Buck. and our two Embassadours, that they 
should answer to the same and fully to yeeld and graunt to all the poynts 
contayned therein, otherwyse they would perswade themselves there would 
be no marryage. This paper afflicted them so sore as it made the Prince 
and Sir Francis Cottington shead many teares ; and the Prince was heard 
to saye the King of Spayne demaunded nothing but that was just and 
easy, and the Embassadours on the other syde feared to offend the K. his 
Father and the Realme, yf he should yeeld and graunt to these condicions. 
In conclusion, seeing themselv¥es in this manner put to theyr shiffts and 
induced to such an exigent, they answered to the paper and fully agreed 
to all the poynts thereof. Which done, they sent it back to y® Counsell, 
so that for the present all things are quiet and both partie seeme to be 
well pleased. It is sayd that the Prince and the Infanta shall be marryed 
here with all solemnities belonging to the same, except onely they shall 
not consummate the marryage untill all condicions and agreements 
between the two Kings be put in Execucion in England, and sufficient 
securytie given that they shall be inviolably kept, and that in the mean 
tyme till this be perfourmed the Prince may returne into England, and 


1 So in MS.; but the plural is probably a mistake of the copyist, as there was only 
one council. 
? The earl of Bristol and Sir Walter Aston. 
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that the Infanta after some moneths to come over unto him. This poynt 
(to goe without her) doeth grieve the Prince most of all, and some are of 
opinion that he will rather chuse to staye here till all things be established 
and performed in England, and that the King his Father will willingly 
agree to this poynt, that hee come not without her. 


II. A letter from Madrid the 8 of June, 1623. 


Honorable,—Yours with the inclosed for my Lordfof Bristoll came to 
my hands, for which I send many humble thankes. His highnes, praysed 
be God, is very well, though he hath discovered some appearance of dis- 
content lately for the too much gravitie and delayes used in the pro- 
ceedure of his busynes. He hath not been admitted to speake with the 
Infanta but twyce since his comming, and that in a publique kynd of 
complementall manner. The reason they alleadge is the custome of ther 
countrye, which is that amongst ordinary gentlemen none is to have 
accesse to his pretended wyfe during the tyme of treaty and till after they 
are betrothed, which though it be a fashion observed amongst themselves, 
yet they should not be so nice in this poynt with a prince of England, he 
having so farre oblieged them unto him by so noble and hazardous a 
journey and the confidence he hath put in them by the engagement of 
his owne person. The dispensacion lyeth fast in the Popes Nuncio his 
hands, and it seems he hath many things left implicitly to discretion. He 
hath propounded lately certayne new demaunds, viz‘ that the lawes enacted 
agaynst recusants in the Queens tyme be revoked and abolished by Acte 
of Parliament, that there be a peculiar forme of Oath of Allegeance for 
the Infanta her servants, and, which he insists upon most of all, that the 
King of Spayne engadge himselfe as surety for performance of what is 
capitulated. There is a committee appoynted to consult thereof and the 
Conde of Olivars refused at the first to be in the Junta for some words of 
distaste which past betwixt him and the Duke of Buckingham, but he is 
lately wrought in. It is feared the Queene of Spayne by instigacion of 
her mother and brother of France doe some ill offices herein and labour 
to divert her affection. The Prince hath discovered himselfe to be truely 
in love with her, and she lykewyse hath shewed some demonstracions 
to affect him. And I thinke, yf bothe theyr Loves were weighed in 
a Ballance, it would hardly be discovered which would out-poyse. 
The king propounded lately, in regarde the Prince presseth to be gone, 
that he should be betrothed to her before he went, but afterward she 
should remayne with her old aunt in a Nunnry here upon his accompt 
untill all things were accomplished and consummated in England. The 
Duke of Buck. complayned lowdly of these delayes and my Lord of Bristoll, 
who produced the Kings owne hand with the resolucion of the Junta, how 
they had ordered that 20 dayes after the dispensacion had come they should 
be marryed and 20 after she should be in equipage to goe for England, and 
to taxe them how hardly they dealt with his master by keeping his sonne 
so long in suspence and, yf they went now about to beginn a new course and 
alter theyr former resolucions, he would negotiate it no further but give 
up his comission and goe home to give accompt of what he had done. The 
Popes Nuncio was lately to kisse the princes hand and delivered him a letter 
(the copye whereof I send you here inclosed), and there passed much comple- 
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ment on both sydes. And howsoever matters are spunne out at length by 
Spanish gravitie, yet out of the circumstances and the carryage of things 
and the present state of the two kings and Christendome, I am of opinion 
it is a busines really intended on bothe sydes and will at last take effect. 
The Spanyard must have his pace, and all the world cannot put him out of 
it. And these difficulties are but vapours arysing from pollitique heades to 
overclowd the busynes awhile to make the proceedings thereof more glo- 
rious hereafter ; or it maye be a tricke to endeare her the more unto him, for 
a prise hardly purchased is the more precious. Howsoever, I know Gondo- 
mar is disquietted hereat, and the popular report gives out as yf all things 
were quite dashed and off the hinges. The bearer hereof is Sir Francis 
Cottington and Mr. Gresley, who bring with them the finall resolucion of 
the Spanyard, and [I thinke till they returne matters will lye at a dead 
stand. The Marquesse de San German,’ Counsellor of State, who hath been 
Governour of Millan and Vice-King of Navarre, and hath been heretofore 
Embassador Extraordinary in England in the yeare 1607, is upon his waye 
to England ; he ryds post through France. The long expected galeons 
are come in to Sevill with store of treasure. So for this tyme I humbly 
take my leave and ever rest 
Your Ho. to be comanded 

Ja. HOWELL. 


MARLBOROUGH AND THE BREST EXPEDITION, 1694. 


Mr. Pacer in his ‘ Puzzles and Paradoxes’ showed how unfairly 
Macaulay had used the evidence before him in dealing with the 
disastrous attempt on Brest in 1694, and how little it justified the 
confident assertion that ‘ Talmash had perished by the basest of all 
the hundred villanies of Marlborough.’ But the charge stands, if 
not proven, not disproved, and Mr. Leslie Stephen (‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ art. ‘ Churchill’) only goes so far as to say, 
‘It does not appear that the failure was due to the information 
supplied by Marlborough rather than to that supplied by Godolphin, 
Arran, and probably others.’ 

There is evidence, however, long since published but apparently 
overlooked, which seems to make it possible to go further. Macaulay 
says— 

The intelligence sent by Marlborough to James was communicated by 
James to the French government. That government took its measures 
with characteristic promptitude. . . . Vauban was charged with the duty 
of putting the defences in order. 


Henri Martin says the same: Le projet de descente avait été 
dénoncé & Jacques II par un homme qui avait contribué autant que 
personne a précipiter du tréne ce malheureux monarque . . . Churchill 


% Juan de Mendoza, marquis of San German and Hinojosa. He arrived at Dover 
at the end of the second week in June (Cal. State Papers, 1619-23, p. 609). 
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de Marlborough. Au regu de cet avis Louis XIV avait dépéché 


Vauban & Brest.! Both treat Vauban's mission as a consequence 
of Marlborough’s letter. 


According to Colonel Augoyat ? Vauban was at St. Malo when 
he received, on 6 May, the following letter from the king, the date 
of which, though printed as mars, should no doubt be mai :— 


A Versailles ce 1** mars 1694. 

J’ay eu des avis de plusieurs endroits différents et qui se rapportent 
tous, qui m’assurent que le dessein du prince d’Orange est d’essayer avec 
les flottes d’Angleterre et d’Hollande jointes, de brusler les vaisseaux qui 
resteront 4 Brest, et de tenter avec un corps de six a sept mil hommes de 
se rendre maistre de la dite place, ce que je ne vois pas bien praticable 
avec un aussi petit nombre de troupes que celuy la. L’importance de Brest 
fait néanmoins que je ne veux pas me reprocher de n’avoir point contribué 
de tout ce qui peut dépendre de moy, pour essayer d’empescher les ennemis 
de réussir dans cette entreprise. Quoi qu’il y ait quinze cent hommes de 
la marine dans cette place, je ne laisse pas d’y faire marcher six bataillons 
de ceux que j’ai destiné pour la garde des costes, un regiment de cavallerie 
et un de dragons. Je vous ay choisy pour commander ces troupes et dans 
la place ; c’est pourquoi je désire qu’aprés que vous aurez achevé la visite 
des costes que vous avez entreprise, au lieu de vous rendre auprés de moy, 
vous alliez au dit Brest, pour que vous ayez le temps de bien examiner 
la place et les lieux ou les ennemis pourraient mettre pied a terre, et d’ou 
ils pourraient la bombarder, afin que vous preniez les précautions que 
vous croirez nécessaires pour les empescher de réussir dans les desseins 
qu’ils pourraient avoir. ... Ne parlez point des advis que j’ay des 
desseins des ennemis; profitez en seul, et donnez les ordres en conformité 
de ce que je vous mande.’ 

Louis. 

Now it was on 1 May (according to Macpherson, ‘ Original Papers,’ 
vol. i. p. 488) that Floyd’s (or Lloyd’s) report of his mission to 
England was taken to Versailles, and in that report he mentioned 
that Godolphin had told him ‘ that Russell would infallibly appear 
before Brest, the land officers believing that the place may be 
insulted, although the sea officers were of a different opinion.’ This, 
corroborating previous information, may have caused Louis XIV 
to write on the same day the letter above quoted. Marlborough’s 
letter can have had nothing to do with it, for, though it is itself 
undated, it was forwarded by Colonel Sackville from England on 
3 May (Macpherson, i. 487).‘ 

) Histoire de France, tome xiv. p. 167, 4th edition. 

? Apercu Historique sur les Fortifications et sur le Corps du Génie en France, 
2tomes. Paris, 1860-4. 

* Printed with other letters in the Journal de l'Institut Historique, tome v. p. 223 
(for 1836-7), having been communicated by Count Le Peletier d’Aunay, whose wife 
was a direct descendant of Vauban. 

* Macaulay gives 4 May as the date of Marlborough’s letter, following the memoirs 
of James II, edited by Clarke, or the memorandum in James’s handwriting mentioned 


by Macpherson (i. 486)—‘ 4 May, Lord Churchill informed the king of the design upon 
Brest.’ 


K 2 
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As soon as Vauban received the letter from Louis XIV he sent 
(Colonel Augoyat says) for the director of fortifications at Brest 
and the two engineers of the place. He decided upon the con- 
struction of new batteries which would nearly double the armament, 
and he reported on 9 May the arrangements he had made. 

A second letter from Louis (date not given) informed him that 
on 10 May a part of the enemy’s fleet was at the Isle of Wight, 
and that its destination was certainly Brest, and told him to go 
thither at once. A third letter, dated 18 May, gave him more ex- 
tended powers, and added in a postscript, Je hasarde beaucoup en 
vous donnant cet avis; c’est pourquoi je vous demande un trés grand 
secret. Comptez qu'il n’y a rien de si stir que ce que je vous mande, et 
prenez vos mesures la dessus. Acting on these instructions Vauban 
arrived at Brest 23 May. 

Marlborough’s letter may very likely have had its influence on 
these last two letters of Louis; but if so, its effect was only to 
confirm news which was already being acted on, and perhaps to 
hasten Vauban’s movements. Whatever opinion may be formed 
as to Marlborough’s own motives and intention, which must remain 
matter of conjecture, there seems no reason to think that the ex- 
pedition would have had any better success if the communication 
which Sackville judged to be ‘of the utmost consequence,’ and 
forwarded by express, had never been made. 

There is one other point toconsider. Are any of the dates above 
given ‘old style,’ and if so how far does this affect the question ? 
The dates of Louis’s letters to Vauban would be, of course, new style. 
The note upon Lloyd’s report—‘ Captain Floyd’s account carried 
to Versailles, 1 May 1694 ’—is in the handwriting of James’s under- 
secretary, Nairne, and that date also may be safely assumed to be 
new style. There remains: only Sackville’s letter, forwarding 
Marlborough’s. Although old style was retained in England, it 
seems not unlikely that a Jacobite agent writing to France would 
use new style, especially if we take James’s memorandum as to the 
receipt of the letter into aceount. But even if we suppose that it 
was sent off on 18 May (new style) the case stands much the same. 
It would still have been received in time to prompt Louis’s third 
letter, but probably not his second, which speaks of the position of 
the British fleet on 10 May as if that were his latest news of it. 


E. M. Luovyp. 





Reviews of Books 


Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. Von Epvarp Meyer. Ersterer Band. 
Zur iilteren griechischen Geschichte. (Halle: Niemeyer. 1892.) 


In this volume the author has collected six essays on sundry abstruse 
subjects, the discussion of which would have occupied more space than 
could be afforded them in the second volume of his ‘ Geschichte des 
Altertums,’ which is soon to be published. The whole or part of three 
of the essays has already been published in various journals. Such parts 
of the book as have already appeared are now revised, and the whole book, 
it is a satisfaction to see, is provided with an index. The first and much 
the longest of the five essays contained in the book treats of the Pelas- 
gians. It is divided into six chapters, five of which deal with the 
Pelasgians, or with Pelasgic legends wherever they are found amongst the 
Greek peoples. The sixth chapter contains a summary of the results and 
a history of the controversy regarding the Pelasgians. Of the learning 
and laboriousness of the author there can be no question ; but the matter 
discussed is so complicated and obscure that all his views are not likely 
to be accepted by other scholars without demur. The results of the long 
and careful discussion are briefly these: The Pelasgians were not a 
foreign element in Greece, but a Greek stock settled in the plain of 
Thessaly—the Pelasgian Argos—and probably connected with the moun- 
taineers of Epirus. The fertility of their country tempted their neighbours 
to invade it; some of the Pelasgians may have emigrated, and are possibly 
the Cretan Pelasgians of the nineteenth book of the Odyssey. Those who 
remained behind formed the main body of the Thessalian serfs—the 
Penestae. The memory of the ancient power of this now subject people 
survived, and became the source of legend. All else is the work of gene- 
rations of mythologists and poets. Hesiod identified the primeval people 
of Arcadia with the primeval people of Thessaly; the Peloponnesian 
Argos was next identified with the Pelasgian Argos. It was Hecateus 
who, misled by the IleAapy:xdy retxos of Athens, first discovered that 
Pelasgians once settled in Athens had been expelled, and had settled in 
Lemnos and Imbros. He therefore naturally considered the Pelasgians 
no Greek people, but identical with the Tyrrhenian population of Lemnos. 
Later historians propagated the same legend. Liven after reading the 
124 pages of this essay one cannot feel that the author has got far beyond 
the position of Hecatzus, whom he quotes: ‘I write what seems to me 
true. The tales of the Greeks are many and ridiculous.’ Dr. Meyer’s 
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views regarding the origin of the Ionians are more convincing. He 
contends that the name Ionian arose out of the mixed body of Greek 
colonists who peopled the Ionian part of Asia Minor. He denies the 
connexion of this emigration with the Dorian invasion, and puts it back as 
far as the Mycenean period. Its cause is not the pressure of a foreign foe, 
but the efflux of surplus population. The legend of Ion is valueless for early 
Greek history. The third essay treats of Herodotus’s chronology of Greek 
legendary history, to which are added excursuses to show, amongst other 
things, that Herodotus’s history was completed, and that his knowledge of 
foreign languages was worthless. The essay dealing with Lycurgus and his 
legislation originally appeared seven years ago in the ‘ Rheinisches 
Museum,’ but large additions have been made to it. To Meyer, as to 
many others, Lycurgus is originally a deity, and the history of him as a. 
legislator is the work of non-Spartan poets. This conclusion is not so 
certain as Meyer would have us believe. In the final essay Meyer attempts. 
to utilise for early Greek history a careful investigation of the Locriam 
bronze tables, which contain the law regarding the colony at Naupactus. 
and the treaty between Oeanthea and Chaleion. 

Taken as a whole the book is a valuable one—valuable, however, less: 
for the results set forth than for the careful collection of materials from 
Greek literature to help independent study of the problems discussed. 

P. GruEs. 


Excavations at Megalopolis, 1890-1891. (The Society for the Promotion. 
of Hellenic Studies. Supplementary Papers. No. I.) (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 


Ir is not the fault of the British excavators at Megalopolis that the plun- 
der has proved a negative quantity, and that little permanent addition has. 
been made to our knowledge. Whatever there was to be found they have 
found, and no one has any right to complain because they have not been 
fortunate. But it is open to question whether the publication of the very 
large folio volume before us will further the cause of ‘ Hellenic Studies’ in 
England. There is an elaboration about it that cannot fail to give the 
impression that the writers are fully satisfied with the result of their 
labours, and that on the strength of these results the British public can 
be confidently appealed to for subscriptions to fresh excavations. And 
this elaboration contrasts unpleasantly with the intrinsic value of the 
book, and still more with the temper of the British public. The British 
public is apathetic enough on such subjects, and has hitherto well 
merited all Professor Gardner’s strictures. But is there not a section 
of it quite large enough to supply the funds needed for the purpose which 
only refrains from supplying them because it lacks faith in the value of 
the results? And this faith will never be theirs if a trumpet is blown by 
the learned over what even the unlearned reader can see is not an occasion 
for the very mildest rejoicing. It is to a large extent the extraordinary 
good luck of French and German scholars that has developed in their 
countries that public-spirited interest in excavations which we so much 
envy. We ourselves may have our turn. There is evidence that Professor 
Ramsay’s work in Asia Minor has at last by the genuine value of its 
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results impressed a wide public, and that support will scarcely be again 
lacking to similar enterprise. Would it not be wise for the British 
school in Athens to acknowledge frankly that their good luck has not yet 
arrived, and trust to the common sense of their subscribers to realise 
that good luck cannot be produced to order ? 

Not many points of historical interest can be gleaned from this volume. 
The controversy as to Dr. Dérpfeld and the Aoyeiov goes merrily on, and 
perhaps the best statement of what may be called the English view of the 
question is to be found here in the appendix headed ‘ A Plea for Vitruvius.’ 
But it must by no means be assumed that the last word has been said on 
the subject, and that Dr. Dérpfeld is vanquished. Except as throwing 
some small light on this controversy, the excavation of the theatre is chiefly 
valuable as confirming Pausanias’s statement that it was the largest in 
Greece. Though the 17,000 or 18,000 spectators who could be seated in 
it would have found room and to spare in the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens, yet the diameter of the orchestra at Megalopolis is greater than 
that of any other orchestra in Greece. It is pleasant, too, to find another 
good man proved true by the exploration of the town walls. Polybius 
gives their circumference as ‘ fifty stades,’ and we can now see that he is- 
stating an unvarnished historical fact. It may be noticed that, as he is at. 
the time comparing their extent with that of the walls of Sparta, and the 
size of Megalopolis with the size of Sparta, it is probable he is as accurate 
about the one fact as the other—an inference which may prove valuable 
some day. The Agora also is mainly important as verifying Pausanias,. 
and now that the course of the walls is fully worked out, we can rehabili- 
tate Epaminondas’s generalship, and maintain, contrary to earlier explorers, 
that the site of the town was not chosen without a view to its capabilities 
for defence. There is a difficulty, however, as to the means adopted for 
defending the wide and shallow river bed, which runs right through the 
town. And though it may possibly have been narrower in ancient times 
than now, there does not seem much reason to think, with Mr. Loring, 
that the rainfall may then have been more regular. In a future volume 
we shall hear more about the Thersilion, the meeting-house of the 
Mvpror, or general assembly of the Arcadian League. It is interesting 
to note that this great covered hall, the first real ‘ Parliament House,’ per- 
haps, in the world’s history, had a very close connexion with the theatre.. 
Its portico was the ‘frons scenae,’ the background before which the 
acting took place, and its corners were probably used as extra green rooms.. 
The contrast offered between Greek and modern life is curiously sugges- 
tive. It only remains to be said that the plans and drawings throughout 
the volume are excellent, and that there is not one of the contributors who 
does not show he was well fitted for his work. Ronatp M. Burrows, 


Per Lineam Valli. By Georce Newson. (Glasgow: W. Hodge & Co, 
1892.) 


Mr. Netison’s little book is an interesting contribution to the literature 
of the Roman Wall. In sixty pages of very tightly packed argument he 
broaches a new theory as to the age and object of the respective parts of 
the great system of fortifications which runs from Tyne to Solway. It is 
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well known that the line which is generally styled ‘Hadrian’s Wall 
consists not only of the wall itselfi—a solid structure of masonry facing 
north—but of two separate earthen ramparts running parallel with the 
wall at varying distances to the south of it. These ramparts are some- 
times close up to the wall, only the space of a roadway lying between it 
and them. But sometimes they take a sweep to the south, and run as 
much as half a mile from their greater neighbour. It is noteworthy that 
the stone wall always takes the most favourable ground that can be 
selected for opposing an attack from the north ; it generally selects the 
brow of the hill, and commands the approach for a long distance. 
The two earthen ramparts, on the other hand, are much less advantage- 
ously placed; they seem to have been drawn in greater haste and by a 
less skilful engineer. The object of the stone wall has never been for 
a moment in doubt; it was obviously intended to bar out raiders from 
the north. But the purpose of the two earthen ramparts has given rise 
to much controversy, and it is to this controversy that Mr. Neilson wishes 
to contribute his word. The accepted theory of late years has been 
that they were back defences to the stone wall, a barrier destined to 
guard it against an assault from the rear. We know that the turbulent 
Brigantes of Yorkshire were often in arms in Hadrian’s time, and it is 
therefore guessed that the earthen ramparts were destined to keep them 
from attacking the unprotected back face of Hadrian’s great stone 
structure. This theory was first broached by Stukeley in the last century, 
and has been approved by most modern writers, including Dr. Bruce, 
the great authority on the wall and its history. 

Mr. Neilson wishes to controvert this view, and to revert to that which 
was in favour before Stukeley’s day—namely, to prove that the earthen 
ramparts, or rather the southern and larger of them, formed an original 
line of defence against the north, before the stone wall was ever built. It 
was, he thinks, an older and weaker work superseded by the stronger 
and better-placed structure of masonry, and not an afterthought built 
to protect the already existing wall against assault from the rear. All 
documentary evidence is wanting, save a disputed reading in Spartianus’s 
life of Severus, which says that Hadrian built mwrwm apud vallum. This, 
if correct, would certainly indicate that the vallwm was there before the 
stone wall was built. But Mr. Neilson brings forward several arguments 
_ to support his theory drawn from the topography of the localities. The 
first and most clear is that he points out near Stagshawbank a camp 
built against the rampart, using, in fact, the rampart as one of its sides ; 
this camp adheres to its southern and not its northern face, so that it was 
evidently utilising the rampart against a foe expected from the north and 
noj from the south. The second point on which Mr. Neilson lays stress 
is that wherever the rampart runs along ground where it is commanded 
by a slope to the north, its ditch is strengthened by what he calls a 
“‘ marginal mound :’ that is, there is an extra mound constructed on the 
edge of the fosse, in order to raise it to an equal height with the ground 
on the northern or further side. Where, on the other hand, the slope is 
from south to north, and the rampart fully commands the approach from 
the north, there is no ‘marginal mound’ to be discovered. Mr. Neilson 
thinks that the ‘marginal mound’ was furnished with palisading or 
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abattis work, in order to take away the advantage of commanding height 
which the northern side of the ditch must possess whenever the slope 
was from north to south. Such are the chief arguments in favour of the 
vallwm having been intended to look north. As to the object with which it 
was made, Mr. Neilson points to the line of quarries and camps which 
lie just to the south of it, and opines that it was a hastily constructed 
line of defence, intended to cover the lengthy and laborious process of 
quarrying the masonry for the much more serious work of building the 
stone wall. If the wall was to be constructed in the face of an active 
enemy, it was necessary to shelter the working parties, and Mr. Neilson 
believes that the rampart had this object. When the stone wall was 
finished the purpose of the vallwm had ended, and the troops moved 
to the new line, and sheltered themselves in the camps and mile- 
stations along it. The comparatively bad engineering of the rampart as 
opposed to that of the wall is thus explained by the fact that the former 
was a hasty expedient, intended for a purely temporary purpose. 

So far Mr. Neilson’s arguments are so ingenious as to be almost con- 
vincing. But there remains one point on which he is not so clear. He 
has established a good working hypothesis to account for the origin and 
object of the southern rampart. But there exists not only this southern 
vallum, but another or northern one, running between the stone wall and 
the ditch of the southern vallwm; and this second or middle rampart 
avowedly looks south, utilising the ditch of the southern one to form its 
outer protection. Mr. Neilson holds that the middle rampart was an 
afterthought, erected to defend the back face of the stone wall when that 
had been completed. But why did not the Roman engineers utilise the 
already existing southern rampart, instead of digging another to the 
north of it? For leaving it just on the other side of the ditch of the 
new or middle vallwm, they provided any enemy approaching from the south 
with good cover and a vantage-ground for attacking their last construc- 
tion. The only logical ways of defending the rear of the stone wall would 
have been either (1) to make a rampart just behind it along the slope of 
the hills which the stone wall crowns, or (2) to convert the southern 
vallum into a line facing southward, by excavating a new ditch on its 
southern edge. Of these the Romans did neither: they did not take the 
first alternative, for the middle rampart follows the ditch of the south 
rampart as its guiding direction, and often diverges a long way from the 
rear of the stone wall. Nor did they turn to the second alternative, for 
the southern edge of the southern rampart is entirely ditchless. The 
middle rampart, therefore, is objectless and incomplete, even on Mr. 
Neilson’s own theory, and we trust that ere the controversy which he 
has started comes to an end, some better and more adequate explanation 
of this puzzling central vallwm may be forthcoming from his pen. 


C. Oman. 


Consiliatio Cnuti: eine Ubertragung angelsdchsischer Gesetze aus dem 
zwoélften Jahrhundert. Von F. Lizrpermann. (Halle: Niemeyer. 1893.) 


TaREAD by thread Dr. Liebermann’s expert hands are unravelling the 
tangled knot into which the English law books of the twelfth century 
have tied themselves. The Quadripartitus has but lately been laid 
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before us; now we have this Consiliatio Cnuti; and, before that can be 
reviewed, the Instituta Cnuti aliorumque Regum are communicated to the 
Royal Historical Society. It now appears that three distinct and in- 
dependent Latin translations were made of Canute’s dooms by men who 
wrote in the twelfth century, and who thought that they were thereby 
doing a service to their contemporaries. They did not conceive them- 
selves to be antiquaries ; it was not historical curiosity that urged them 
to their work ; they were striving to set forth in an intelligible form that 
laga Eadwardi which the Norman kings had confirmed and restored. And 
in every case we may doubt whether they were of English race, and 
whether they could speak English easily; at all events they could not 
turn into Latin the English that had been written in the eleventh 
century without committing bad mistakes. Each little tract that Dr. 
Liebermann discovers may be a small thing in itself; but when they are 
taken together they mean a great deal: for they mean this, that for a 
hundred years after the Norman Conquest diligent endeavours were being 
made in divers parts of England to expound the old English law as living 
law, or as law that ought to be living—at all events, as the only law that 
there was, and that these were being made by men who did not regard them- 
selves as the champions of an oppressed or a vanquished race, and very 
possibly would not have been best pleased at hearing themselves called 
Englishmen. How admirably Dr. Liebermann can edit these obscure 
texts, it were needless to say in the pages of this review. Not a point, 
not a lingering diphthong, escapes his eye, or fails to suggest some inference. 
This Consiliatio (=gerednes) is marked off from its fellow books by a 
curious striving after a would-be classical latinity. A long and curious 
gloss on the word tithing (teopunga) is the largest contribution that it 
makes to our historical materials, but this apparently does not come from 
the original compiler. A tithing should consist of at least ten men, but 
may contain as many as twenty or thirty. The accused must find his 
compurgators in his own tithing. In some places the tithing is called 
a ward, in some places a borch. This last remark may have come from 
some one who knew Kent. I think that in later days it is only in Kent 
that a geographical tract corresponding to the tithing of the Wessex 
counties bears the name borgh. 
F. W. Marrnanp. 


Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey. Edited by THomas Arnoxp. Vol. 


II. (London: Published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. 1892.) 


THE present volume gives us the history of the abbey of St. Edmund 
from the commencement of the thirteenth century to the opening years 
of the reign of Edward III. The most lengthy, however, of the nine 
pieces which compose the body of this volume, does not concern this 
period, though it was probably composed about the commencement of 
the thirteenth century. This is the French ‘ Vie 8. Edmund’ of Denis 
Piramus, which is, as Mr. Arnold recognises, of greater literary than 
historical interest. Still, though its position in the present volume may 
be open to a little question from the chronological point of view, it has a 
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proper place in the collection, all the more since it has not been accurately 
printed before. The historical interest of the other pieces, and especially 
of the first, second, sixth, and ninth, is undoubtedly greater. The volume 
commences with the ‘Annales Sancti Edmundi,’ which has been pre- 
viously published by Dr. Liebermann in his ‘ Ungedruckte anglo- 
normannische Geschichtsquellen.’ In the main it consists of an abridge- 
ment of Ralph de Diceto, but with some insertions which in sundry 
small points give it an interest and value of its own. Mr. Arnold has 
wisely printed only the writer’s insertions about St. Edmund, together 
with such passages as are not found in any existing chronicle from 1032 
onwards. The writer’s interest was not confined to his own neighbour- 
hood, or even to England ; and he not only introduces references to John’s 
transactions with his nephew, the Emperor Otto IV, but even to crusading 
matters. Among other points he notices John’s expedition into Gascony 
in the autumn of 1200, of which there seems to be no account in other 
English chronicles, though it can be traced in the Patent Rolls. There 
is, however, some account of the expedition in the ‘ Histoire de Guillaume 
le Maréchal,’ lines 11963-82. The second piece is the long account of 
the disputed election of Abbot Hugh de Northwold in 1214, which, 
whilst of some value in itself, is perhaps yet more interesting for its 
incidental allusions to various persons of the time. Among others, 
William Marshal appears as a justiciar to hear part of the case at 
St. Edmund’s (pp. 74-8). No doubt Marshal was acting not so much as 
an ordinary justice, but as the chief representative of the king, who was 
then absent in Poitou. Another man of note who appears is the English 
cardinal, Robert de Curtun or Curzon,! who when legate in France 
obtained the royal favour for the abbot-elect and his supporters. A third 
is Jocelin de Brakelonde, if, as seems probable, we may identify Abbot 
Samson’s biographer with the Jocelin the almoner of this piece, a ‘ vir 
duplex animo et varius.’ An extract from a sermon by the sacrist intro- 
duces William Fitz Osbert or Longbeard as one who had stirred up the 
city of London against the king. 

Of the other pieces one relates to the election of Abbot Symon in 
1256, and another to that of Abbot Thomas of Totyngton in 1802; on 
neither occasion was there any dispute to give the matter such interest as 
belongs to the election of Abbot Hugh. The ‘ Gesta Sacristarum,’ which 
forms the seventh piece, is an interesting record of the acts of the sacrists 
from the time of Abbot Baldwin (1065-97), down to the end of the 
thirteenth century. With this may be taken No. 3, ‘Epistola Roberti 
abbatis de Thorneye ;’ Robert had been sacrist of St. Edmund’s previous 
to his promotion in 1216, and he writes this letter to his successor in 
explanation of certain rights of this old abbey. The sixth piece, ‘ Expulsio 
Fratrum Minorun,’ is a narrative of the quarrel between the monks and 
friars which Jed to the expulsion of the latter from Bury in 1268, «ni is 
of interest in connexion with the progress of the Franciscan order in 
England. The last tract is the ‘ Depraedatio Abbatiae,’ an account of the 
riots at St. Edmund’s in 1827, which, though it cannot vie with the 
narrative which furnished Mr. Froude with his theme in ‘ Annals of an 


* Mr. Arnold has not noticed the identification, which the variety of the name 
makes a little obscure. 
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English Abbey,’ has much that is interesting, and is of value in con- 
nexion with social and economic history. We meet with a like picture 
to that in the later narrative, of plunder, and violence, and superstitious 
destruction of records on the part of the rioters, and of weak resistance, 
and insincere concession on the part of the monks, with the usual termina- 
tion of fines and imprisonment. The account of the abbey’s losses on 
various manors through the riots will be of value as evidence for the 
prices of stock (pp. 840-7). More purely interesting is the story of how 
the prior was made to bestride a broken-down hack with his chaplain 
trudging behind, whilst William Atte Grene rode in front on the prior’s 
palfrey wearing the prior’s cape. More curious still is the story of how 
some of the outlaws kidnapped Abbot Draughton, and, carrying him off to 
London, lodged him first in Wood Street and then in Old Fish Street. 
This bold act was the more remarkable because abetted by Hamo de 
Chigwell, a former lord mayor. Eventually the abbot was carried over 
to Brabant, and kept there in durance for some months, his monks not 
knowing what had become of him. An appendix contains some further 
extracts relating to St. Edmund’s Abbey from Bodley MS. 240. 

In a notice of Mr. Arnold’s first volume (vol. vii. pp. 343-4) we had 
occasion to find fault with the too frequent insertion of useless and 
unnecessary footnotes. We regret to find that the practice is still con- 
tinued in the present volume. C. L. Kinesrorp. 


The Crusade of 1383, known as that of the Bishop of Norwich. By 
Grorce M. Wrone, B.A., Lecturer in History in Wycliffe College, 
Toronto. (I.ondon and Oxford: James Parker & Co. 1892.) 


Tuts little treatise bears on one of the most singular and yet one 
of the most characteristic episodes of a disjointed time. To us at the 
close of the nineteenth century it is very difficult to form even a faint 
conception of the disquieting influences which prevailed throughout 
Europe at the close of the fourteenth; chief of which was the fact that 
there were two rival popes, each claiming the undivided allegiance of 
Christendom. A crusade was a thing almost as much out of date at that 
time as it would be now; yet each pope being in the eyes of his rival an 
enemy of the faith, and each pope’s adherents being simply infidels to the 
adherents of his rival, it was"easy to persuade people that by making war 
on the upholders of an antipope they were doing quite as good service as 
in destroying so many Jews or Saracens. Such indeed were the express 
terms in which the merits of the cause were proclaimed by the fighting 
bishop of Norwich and Sir Hugh Calverley when they began the war at 
Gravelines. Those who fell in behalf of Pope Urban would be martyrs, 
while the more they could kill of Pope Clement’s votaries in Flanders the 
better. But the curious thing was how this holy fanaticism lent itself to 
entirely secular and political objects. The bishop of Norwich himself was of 
the turbulent family of the Despensers—a grandson of the younger of the 
two ministers of that name who misgoverned the kingdom in the days of 
Edward Il. His overweening sense of his own rights as bishop had got 
him into various disputes before he became the leader of this crusade, and 
in none of them does he appear to great advantage. Yet we should have 
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been disposed to credit him with some sincerity in the business, were it 
not that he declared in parliament even before going out his willingness 
to turn the religious into a political war. There was no excuse, in fact, 
for a crusade in Flanders at all, except that the French who adhered to 
the antipope had overpowered the Flemish people to bring them into 
subjection to their count, when both count and people had been adherents 
of Pope Urban. But the increase of the French power in Flanders 
threatened Calais, and Englishmen were more keenly alive to that fact, 
after all, than to the duty of fighting schismatics. So, when the question 
was raised before the expedition set out, What if the French ceased to be 
schismatic, and recognised Pope Urban ?—the bishop of Norwich replied 
like a loyal Englishman, but scarcely like a very good churchman, that in 
that case he would still fight on during the year for which he had pledged 
his services, but it should then be under his own banner as a soldier of 
the king of England, and no longer under the banner of the church. 
This answer seems to us the most curious thing in the whole story, 
and it is the only material defect we have to point out in Mr. Wrong’s 
book, that he does not mention the limitation of the bishop’s pledge to 
one year of military service. This really should be noted, as an attempt, 
however clumsy, to preserve some sense of principle. But we need not 
wonder that an expedition, framed on such conditions, came to a very ill 
end, and led to most demoralising results. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Scrivelsby : the Home of the Champions. By Samuet Lopes. 
(London: Elliot Stock. 1893.) 


One does not, of course, criticise a popular work by the same standard 
as a learned one; but when the former is published under the guise of 
the latter it is not easy to decide how to treat it. Mr. Lodge assures us 
that ‘ great pains have been taken to insure accuracy, without which a 
book that treats of ancient customs and family histories would be 
justly liable to severe criticism.’ The expectations raised by these words 
are scarcely, we fear, fulfilled. As to its manner, the book combines 
hackneyed quotations and trite comments with a style degenerating 
into such colloquialisms as ‘ a successful rummage lately made at Lincoln.’ 
Of the matter it is probably sufficient to say that the author speaks of 
‘a document in the Cottonian library entitled “ Claudius,” ’ and informs 
us that the point to be noted is that in the Cottonian MS. a certain Marmion 
is called Roger, whereas ‘ the more authentic record, the “ Liber Niger” of 
the exchequer, calls him by the name of Robert Marmyun.’ The ‘ con- 
fusion ’ of course exists in the author’s own mind, the cartae entered in 
the ‘Liber Niger’ being some half a century later than the Lindsey 
‘Survey’ (‘ the Cottonian MS.’). 

It is singular that the championship has never, prebably, appealed so 
vividly to the popular mind as now, when its function is obsolete. There is 
much false sentiment in the matter and in the undue exaltation of the office. 
Mr. Lodge confesses that the famous ceremony cannot be traced further 
back than the coronation of Richard II, the period when chivalry ‘ and 
its accompanying follies’ (as Mr. Freeman termed them) had run mad, 
and when, therefore, the ‘champion’ ceremony might be expected to 
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emerge. Without presuming to determine its true antiquity or origin, 
one may point out that in the thirteenth century the knightly jurors for 
Horncastle wapentake professed themselves unable to say by what 
‘service’ the Scrivelsby estate was held. If it was really held by 
grand sergeanty at the time, could they have given this verdict ? There 
is, indeed, no reference, so far as we can find, in the ‘ Testa de Nevill’ to 
the famous ‘champion’ tenure. The author seems to take for granted 
that Robert ‘ Dispensator’ (brother of the famous sheriff Urse d’Abetot) 
was himself a Marmion and the first ‘champion’ in right of Scrivelsby. 
Such a suggestion has been made, but, as Robert’s estates were un- 
doubtedly divided between the Marmions and the Beauchamps (who 
were heirs of his niece), there is no ground for adopting it. As to the 
curious prefix ‘the honourable’ claimed for the bearer of the office, 
it is not traced in this book beyond the last century, and the author 
seems to be unaware that it was applied to squires of ancient lineage 
in the later Stuart period, before its usage was specialised. The 
Dymokes seem to have retained the practice, but by what right it would 
be difficult to say. So much has been written on the splendour of their 
descent that it is strange to learn that Lewis Dymoke, who died in 1760, 
hesitated whether to bequeath the estate to a branch of his family who 
were hatters in London or another who were mercers at Tetford. The 
former were selected, but the latter’s descendant succeeded to Scrivelsby 
very unexpectedly in 1875. We are glad to see that the author, who is 
rector of Scrivelsby, has worked hard at his parish registers and the 
‘ bishops’ transcripts ’ at Lincoln. J. H. Rounp. 


La Diplomatie au temps de Machiavel. Par M. DE MAuLDE-LA-CLAVIERE. 
TomesI & I. (Paris: Leroux. 1892, 1893.) 


Tue title of this work is somewhat misleading. We expect an account of 
European diplomacy at the end of the fifteenth century, with some 
appreciation of its historical results, and of the special influence exer- 
cised by Machiavelli. M. de Maulde-la-Claviére may have this in store 
for the readers of subsequent volumes ; but the two volumes before us, 
containing between them 850 pages, rarely mention the name of Machia- 
velli, and are concerned only with the externals of diplomatic procedure 
at the end of the middle ages. It is not the spirit, but the trappings, 
of diplomacy, which interest the writer; and it is hard to see why 
Machiavelli's name should have been introduced into the title of his 
book. Moreover, the work is not a scientific treatise on the development 
of international relations, or even of the growth of diplomatic procedure. 
It is rather a collection of nugae historicae, somewhat loosely put 
together, by one who had looked through a good many documents of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and wished to call attention 
to some points which had struck him. He chooses the period when the 
ideal system of justice, which dominated the conceptions of the middle 
ages, was passing into the practical system of a balance of power. He 
takes this moment as the time when diplomacy flourished as a fine art, 
and shows his readers some details of its working. Many of these are 
interesting and curious, but M. de Maulde-la-Claviére’s arrangement 
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makes it difficult to know where they are to be found. The semblance of 
his book is strictly logical, but the book itself is eminently discursive. 
He begins with defining the three authorities for international law as the 
pope, the emperor, and the most Christian king. To examine the deve- 
lopment of theory about the respective rights of pope and emperor would 
be a worthy subject of research; but M. de Maulde-la-Claviére has no 
conception of development or struggle, and picks up his principles in an 
arbitrary way. As a Frenchman he is at liberty to magnify the position 
of the French king; but he ought to have recognised that other kings 
made similar claims, and he shows no knowledge of the contents of docu- 
ments which owed their origin to struggles for precedence amongst 
European powers. He has very little to tell us of the way in which 
international authority was exercised, nor does he touch to any purpose 
on the means by which power could be legitimated. But on minor 
points he gathers much information. For instance, he resolves the 
crusading projects of the fifteenth century into a ‘formula of the 
chancery,’ and shows that as a matter of fact the Mussulman States 
were recognised as having a place in European diplomacy. He gives a 
great deal of scattered information about the technical position of Italian 
states, especially Genoa. But the real subject which interests him is the 
diplomacy of Louis XI and Louis XII; and he points out how Louis XI 
suppressed the right of many of his powerful vassals to send ambassadors 
of theirown. The extension of diplomatic action afforded in itself an 
opportunity for consolidation of which the French kings readily availed 
themselves. 

Of the rights of neutrals, and of the right of reprisals, M. de Maulde- 
la-Cluviére gives several useful illustrations from the later middle ages. 
But he is chiefly concerned with piecing together information concerning 
ambassadors and embassies, chiefly in France and Rome. In spite of the 
size of the book it contains very little about England ; and in spite of its 
pretensions to methodical arrangement it is little more than a collection 
of gossip. 

The book is difficult to appraise fairly. It is neither a history of 
diplomacy, nor a history of international law, nor a handbook of diplo- 
matic etiquette. It has something to say about all these points, but 
does not treat any of them with a sense of historical growth. It is 
written almost entirely from French sources, and when it deals with Italy 
regards it from the French point of view. It is hard to say what the 
writer wishes to show, or what is his exact object. Yet the book, 
though occasionally pedantic, is not dull; and any student of the history 
of France in the fifteenth century would be likely to find something 
new in its pages, and to gain some suggestions which might be worth 
pursuing. M. Perrisure. 


Djem-Sultan: Etude sur la Question d’ Orient a la Fin du XV° Siécle 
(1459-1495). Par L. Tauasne. (Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1892.) 


Tue paths of fifteenth-century diplomacy are tortuous, if not tedious. M. 
Thuasne takes his readers a journey of some 400 pages to rescue Prince 
Djem from the overcrowded limbo of lost causes. The interest of a 
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character is often in inverse proportion to its importance. Immortality is 
frequently the consolation prize of failure. But was the Turkish pretender 
either interesting or important? He was by nature versatile, intellectual, 
esthetic, athletic. He wrote poetry, and could even understand geography. 
He was an accomplished wrestler, and as a youth could draw the bow 
and wield the mace. In riper years his blow, especially when he was in 
his cups, would kill or stun his personal attendants. Even in captivity he 
found a noble Philippine, although, as M. Thuasne assures us, their 
relations never passed les limites de la bienséance. The illustrissime 
prince Djem was, in the phrase of a contemporary, la terrewr, l'effroi, 
l’exterminateur des Turcs. He fought and lost two battles against these 
Turks, and his distinction consisted in the success and swiftness of his 
flight. There is no authentic portrait of Prince Djem. The frescoes of 
Pinturicchio in 8. Angelo which represented him in compahy with 
Charles VIII and Caesar Borgia have long been lost. M. Thuasne with 
good reason rejects the so-called portrait at Arras, but is disposed to 
believe that his hero is represented by the Turkish horseman in Pin- 
turicchio’s ‘ Disputa di Santa Caterina.’ We have, however, in compensa- 
tion three detailed word-pictures, one by Caoursin in 1482, and the others, 
belonging to the year 1489, by Bosso and by Mantegna. The latter is 
held by M. Thuasne, as by Gregorovius, to be overdrawn; yet Mantegna, 
if any one, could draw correctly. If allowance be made for seven years 
of anxiety and practical captivity, the agreement is substantial. It is 
difficult to regard as mere caricature the half-closed squinting eye, the 
ungraceful paunch, the voracious appetite, unseemly in a prince, the ape- 
like swilling of eau sucrée, which are the main features in Mantegna’s 
portrait. Dignified when at rest, Djem’s irritability in earlier years would 
cause his voice to bleat like a goat, in later his hand to strike. In 1482 
he would, writes Caoursin, rush upon any followers whom he saw in drink. 
In 1489 it was believed that the prince himself was too often visited by 
Bacchus, but in the development of drink such contradictions are not 
infrequent. 

Was Djem important? His contemporaries apparently thought so. 
Bajazet twice at least withdrew his fleet within the Dardanelles lest his 
enemics might utilise the alleged popularity of Djem among his troops. 
The soldan of Egypt would fain have secured his person, that he 
might divide the Turkish power by establishing Djem in Asia Minor, and 
thus set up a buffer state between the two great Mahommedan rivals. 
Matthias Corvinus loudly and repeatedly called for the transference of 
the pretender to himself, that he might spread disaffection in the Balkan 
provinces. Djem was the all-essential element in Innocent VIII's 
genuine but futile measures for a crusade. Ferrante of Naples regarded 
him as an amulet which would protect his tempting coasts from a fresh 
invasion of the Turks. The professed object of Djem’s transference from 
papal custody to Charles VIII was the furtherance of the crusade to 
which the French conquest of Naples was but a stepping-stone. Readers 
of Commines know that it was the anxiety of the Venetian government 
to forward the first intelligence of the pretender’s death to the Porte 
which accidentally caused the capture of the bishop of Valona, who was 
to head a widespread rebellion on the eastern shores of the Adriatic. 
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Yet the statistics of disaffection are always sanguine, and the death 
of Djem relieved his brother from discomfort rather than from danger. 
It may be shrewdly suspected that the action of the western powers was 
prompted mainly by the desire to monopolise the 40,000 ducats which the 
sultan annually contributed for Djem’s alimony. It is difficult in the 
nineteenth century to fully realise the pecuniary disorders of the govern- 
ments of the fifteenth, who had no such simple specific as an additional 
penny on the income tax. This is the only apology which can be 
proffered in behalf of Pierre d’Aubusson and the knights of Rhodes, whose 
breach of faith towards Djem the author unhesitatingly condemns. M. 
Thuasne’s work might, indeed, be more justly entitled ‘A Study of 
Western Corruption ’ than ‘ A Study of the Eastern Question,’ for in the 
more detailed portions of the book the reader will learn little of Prince 
Djem and less of ‘the east. M. Thuasne confesses that Djem’s two 
attempts upon his brother’s throne, his flight to Rhodes, and his short 
residence in the island have already received full illustration. He has 
preferred, therefore, to apply his vast knowledge of contemporary 
documents to the periods of the Turkish prince’s stay in France and of his 
transference to the curia. Here we venture to think that the author’s 
research runs riot. Tedious and often resultless negotiations inartistically 
break the thread of biographical narrative ; the reader is forced to 
realise that the cardinalate of the grand master or of the archbishop of 
Bordeaux is of more importance than the fortunes of Prince Djem. 
Side-lights are, indeed, thrown upon some of the leading characters of the 
French court—upon the admiral Graville, and upon Anne of Beaujeu, 
whom, as the Tuscan envoy Spinelli writes, it is essential to propitiate by 
a pot de vin. The magnificence of Matthias Corvinus is illustrated by the 
splendour of his ambassador, the bishop of Varadin, the generosity of the 
unfortunate Charles of Savoy by his attempts for the release of Djem. 
Yet it may be doubtful whether so sordid and so resultless a bargain as 
was the sale of Djem to the papacy required such detailed treatment. 
The sceptic will find in this study of the luckless Turk another argument 
against the superstition that a document is interesting because it is 
unpublished. : 

It is graceless to point out the motes in a great scholar’s eye, yet any 
reader will observe for himself the need of careful revision in the printing 
of M. Thuasne’s work. An index would probably have contributed to 
the normalisation of the orthography. The conqueror of Otranto is 
hardly to be recognised under the various titles Achmed, Guedik 
Ahmed, Keduk Ahmed, Keduk Amed. Khatibazdé-Massouth-Tschelebi 
appears also as Khatibzade-Nassouth-Tchelebi, while Tschéléby is a 
further variant. Gelab is presented also as Gélab and as Gelal, Ouzoun 
Hasan as Ouzun, Mohammed as Mohamed. We find Ayas and Aias, 
Piozzasco and Piozzascho, Buccolino and Boccalino, Sasseti and Sassetti, 
Balueand Ballue, Magrino and Macrino, Montréaland Montréale, Qorquoud 
and Qorqoud, Gurk and Gurck, Karaman and Karamiane, Amasie and 
Amasia, Konia and Koniah, Qaitbay and Quaitbay, Stuggart for Stuttgart, 
and Simmel for Simnel. Even the hero does not escape the common fate, 
and on one occasion is introduced as Djeim. Apart from this lack of 
uniformity in the orthography a few slips may be noted. On p. 271 
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- Lanfredini, who had been dead some months, is described as the writer of 
a despatch which in the note is rightly attributed to Pandolfini. Bianca 
Maria Sforza, who is travestied as Blanche Sforce on p. 148, is trans- 
formed into Bianca Maria Visconti on p.170. Such blemishes are, indeed, 
unimportant, except as giving rise to suspicion that the work has been 
somewhat hastily composed. Further selection and digestion of the 
documentary materials might have sensibly reduced its bulk. To any but 
the specialist it is to be feared that Prince Djem must still be a mysterious 
figure whom the magic lantern of the fifteenth century makes to dance 
at intervals across the cloth. 


E. ARMSTRONG. 


Acts of the Privy Council. New Series, Vol. V. 1554-1556. Vol. VI. 
1556-1558. Edited by J. R. Dasent. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1892, 1898.) 


Eprroria care and skill mark these latest volumes of an interesting and 
important series; and Mr. Dasent exhibits these valuable qualities in a 
high degree. Occasionally also, in his prefaces, he is ableto offer a 
remark for which an explorer of the Tudor period may thank him; some 
confirmatory testimony or some additional knowledge is supplied by him, 
as he groups together the miscellaneous contents of this record of a widely 
active conclave. Indeed, if he had confined himself in these prefaces to 
classifying his register, he would have done happily ; this kind of work in 
the prefaces is well done; and it is on this level that we find here and 
there an instructive remark. For instance, it confirms one’s impression 
of the small influence of Cardinal Pole to find that he was not sworn of 
the council and is scarcely mentioned in their acts. It is interesting, in 
connexion with Queen Mary’s plans for restoring church property, to read 
that North and Sackville, former chancellors of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions, were called upon to send in their books to the council. And there are 
other minutes of the same kind. But unfortunately Mr. Dasent has again 
cast his prefaces into the form of an historical survey or sketch of his 
period, and really he does not show himself equal to such an undertaking. 
The period in these two volumes is the reign of Mary. It isa difficult and 
critical period. Mr. Dasent has not seized the main features, and when 
he offers a general assertior or reflection he is sometimes entirely wrong. 
He makes no reference to writers upon this part of history, and his 
acquaintance with contemporary authorities seems not wide. He recom- 
mends the student of English history to read Machyn, and to search 
Strype’s Annals and Fox’s ‘Book of Martyrs’ to find more about 
persons whose names occur in the register that he is editing. Is not this 
almost the first thing the student would do? If he did, he would find 
that Strype has embedded a great part of Machyn in his Annals, and he 
might think that the great work of Fox should not be adduced by the 
merely popular title of ‘The Book of Martyrs.’ The only authority that 
Mr. Dasent has used is Machyn, to whom he refers very often, and really 
in a cumbrous manner, as if Machyn were some rarity. Strype and Fox 
appear no. more in him, after being once recommended, even when 
one would expect to find them. Fox in particular is not allowed to 
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stand for his own martyrs; it is always Machyn. Thus: ‘ The case 
of William Flower, alias Branch, whose hand was struck off before 
he was burned in Palace Yard, is explained by a reference to Machyn, 
who describes the enormity of his offence.’ Strype has devoted a whole 
chapter to Lord Stourton’s case, but it is Machyn who is referred to. 
Of modern books the only one mentioned at all by Mr. Dasent is Mr. 
Bagwell’s ‘ Ireland under the Tudors.’ An editor is not bound to illustrate 
an original from other sources, any more than he is bound to write the 
history of the period to which the original belongs; but if he attempts 
to do so, it should be with sufficiency. 

Mr. Dasent says that the reaction under Mary ‘enabled the Bishops 
to establish a branch of the Inquisition in England.’ It was, humanly 
speaking, precisely because there was no Inquisition in England, but all 
was in the hands of the ordinaries, most of them reluctant and unskilful 
in such business, that the persecution broke down from the first, and 
never had a chance of succeeding. Mr. Dasent shares the popular opinion 
that, because most of the martyrs were in humble life, persons of rank 
were let off easily. ‘There is little doubt that it was only Lady 
Wentworth’s rank which saved her from the fate which befel so many in 
humbler walks of life during this reign.’ And yet we read a moment 
before from the acts themselves, that it was Lady Wentworth’s ‘ humble 
submission ’ that procured her safety. This was the reason in all cases. 
If laymen of rank escaped, it was because they either submitted, or denied 
their participation in the opinions of which they were accused. If poor 
men were burned, it was because they would not do this, not because they 
were poor. Mr. Dasent, we may note, prints the name of Elstow, the 
Greenwich Observant, Elstan. R. W. Drxon. 






Calendar of Letters and State Papers relating to English Affairs, pre- 

served principally in the Archives of Simancas. Vol. I. Elizabeth. 
1558-1567. Edited by Martin A. 8. Hume. (Published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1892.) 


‘ THE spacious times of great Elizabeth,’ as every reader of our history 
knows, developed themselves out of singularly turbid and tortuous begin- 
nings. The great struggle, of which the crisis was fought out under the 
high heavens in alliance with the winds and the waves, took its rise under 
conditions which at first seemed to prohibit the thought of any struggle 
at all, and which then directed its course through channels dark, devious, 
and delusive. If England remained free to play the part which most of us 
hold to have been reserved for her in a fateful epoch of her history, the 
causes contributing to this result were, of course, many, nor all of them 
in the same measure ascertainable. It is, however, hardly open to doubt 
that among them must be reckoned the quick wit of the young queen 
upon the throne, together with her distrustfulness, in the last resort, of 
any counsel but that of her own instincts.. Opposed to this quick wit and 
self-reliance were many forces, including, again in the last resort, the 
second-rate editorial intelligence of Philip of Spain, supplied as it was 
only too abundantly with materials upon which it. was deferentially left 
to decide in its own good time. 

The great body of these materials, concerning more especially the 
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relations between Philip II and Elizabeth during two important decades 
(or thereabouts) of their respective reigns, is preserved in the Simancas 
archives ; and of the earlier portion of this ‘ English’ correspondence— 
extending from 1558 to 1567—a complete and trustworthy digest is now for 
the first time presented to students by Major Hume. As he reminds us 
in his admirable ‘ Introduction,’ against which no objection can be taken 
except that it gives more than is necessary in its earlier passages, and, con- 
sequently perhaps, errs in the opposite direction towards its close, ‘ various 
extracts from the correspondence continued in the present volume have, 
through various channels,’ previously ‘ reached English readers.’ Indeed, 
I can hardly recall any volume of the ‘ Calendars ’ in the Rolls series which 
at the same time contains so many details already more or less familiar 
to a non-specialist eye, and exhibits so notably the supreme advantages 
of completeness of collection and treatment. So far back as 1832 a 
Spanish scholar, Don Tomas Gonzales, canon of Plasencia, printed in 
vol. vii. of the ‘ Publications of the Royal Historical Academy of Madrid’ 
a summary of some of the Simancas letters concerning the relations 
between Philip II and Elizabeth up to the year 1576, a date when (to 
borrow a phrase of Mr. Gardiner’s) the ‘ quiet times in England’ were 
drawing towards their close. This production, itself belonging to a 
tantalising though well-intentioned class of publications on which the 
usage of yet another half-century’s historical work may possibly succeed 
in putting a final stop, was translated into English by Mr. Spencer Hall 
(1865), the eloquence of whose prefatory discourse, one may hope, delighted 
his readers. Fortunately, when Mr. Froude, who had interested himself in 
this publication, in the course of his ‘ History ’ had arrived at the threshold 
of Elizabeth’s reign, he caused a large number of copies and extracts 
concerning the period in question to be made direct from the Simancas 
archives, greatly to the advantage of the freshness and (so to speak) the 
flavour of this portion of his narrative. There is, I need hardly say, no 
other contemporary writer of history who knows better than he how 
to place his extracts, and how on occasion to accompany them with an 
effective comment; and few of his readers can have failed to appreciate 
more especially (as a matter of course, at the value set upon them by 
the historian) the passages cited by him from the letters of the bishop of 
Aquila (de la Quadra)—perhaps the keenest observer, and certainly, even 
in comparison with the savage duke of Feria, the most embittered among 
Philip’s diplomatic correspondents. Of all his sayings none, I think, is 
more noteworthy than that on the occasion of the passing of the Act of 
Supremacy and Uniformity of 1559. I quote it as given in the present 
* Calendar’ (p. 69), though there is no substantial difference in Mr. Froude’s 
version (ch. xxxvii.) :— 

‘The heretics of our own times have never been such spoilt children 
of the devil as these are, and the persecutors of the early church were 
surely not impious enough to dare to pass such unjust acts as these. To 
force a man to do a thing whether he likes it or not has at all events 
some form’ [‘ some reason’ ap. Froude], ‘however unjust, but to force 
him to see a thing in the same light as the king sees it, is absurd, and 
has no form either just or unjust; and yet such is the ignorance here 
that they pass such a thing as this.’ 
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These words summarise with remarkable force the monstrous pre- 
tension, Cujus regio ejus est religio, which could only have been possible 
in an age of absolute monarchy. Mr. Froude’s ironical note to the effect 
that their author was illogical, inasmuch as he would have cheerfully 
condemned to the faggots any one who differed from the church, is scarcely 
to the point, unless the distinction be nugatory between traditional con- 
sent and personal caprice. But this by the way. It might be interesting 
to compare the original of de la Quadra’s letter to Feria of 7 March 
1560 both with the summary given by Major Hume and with the far 
livelier paraphrase (supposing this to be a correct description) in Mr. 
Froude’s ‘History.’ In his reproduction of the bishop’s letter to the 
king of 22 Jan. 1561 Mr. Froude no doubt adhered to his text as 
closely as possible ; but the discrepancies between his version and Major 
Hume’s summary are not altogether insignificant. In the former, 
Queen Elizabeth is said to be inclined by the scandal about herself and 
Lord Robert Dudley to take into consideration the expediency of a 
catholic restoration; in the latter, she is represented as repelled by this 
very scandal from taking steps in the direction desired by the Spaniards. 
In a subsequent passage of the same despatch, de la Quadra, according to 
Mr. Froude, reported the queen and Lord Robert to have resolved upon 
restoring ‘ the religion’ by way of ‘ the general council.’ Major Hume's 
rendering ‘ by means of a general concilio’ seems, however, here prima 
facie preferable. Even at the reopening of the council at Trent in 
January 1562 the question may be said to have still remained undecided, 
whether the assembly was to be regarded as a new or as an adjourned 
council. A later letter of the bishop’s, dated 5 May of the same year, 
1561—one of those documents in Major Hume’s volume of which the 
present coherence owes much to his own indefatigable labours—at all 
events shows that what the queen had then in view was not the continua- 
tion or resumption of the Council of Trent, but a possible co-operation on 
her part in ‘a free and pious concilio’ of a kind which it is not un- 
charitable to suppose her to have regarded as problematical, although 
Lord Robert professed his willingness, ‘if he married the queen, to go to 
the concilio himself if needful.’ (See also the letter of 25 March ejusd. 
ann.) Indeed, towards the close of the year a separate Anglo-Gallican 
council, as a passage in Mr. Froude’s own narrative suggests, seemed a 
more likely consummation. 

Considering (if the term be permitted) the kaleidoscopic effect which 
Elizabeth’s policy, as presented in these documents, is calculated to pro- 
duce upon the mind, Major Hume, while allowing for her ‘ marvellous 
good fortune,’ speaks with warm admiration of her ‘consummate states- 
manship.’ I confess myself unprepared to cross-examine too narrowly 
any previous attempt to interpret the materials in our hands with the 
relative breadth of conclusion necessary in a consecutive historical 
narrative. Major, Hume’s own précis, as furnished in his ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ seems to me, as I have already said, remarkably clear and 
pointed. It naturally divides itself, like the documents which it sum- 
marises, under three main heads, viz. the respective embassies of the 
count de Feria, de la Quadra, bishop of Aquila, and de Silva, of which 
the former two partially overlapped one another. Feria (Jane Dormer’s 
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husband) in point of fact had not long found himself face to face 
with the new régime before his piety and pride alike proved unequal to 
meeting its inflictions unsupported. He had visited Elizabeth at 
Hatfield before Mary was actually dead; but so imperfectly was he 
able to impress her with the weight of his counsels that he does not 
appear to have seen the new queen more than twice within the first six 
weeks of her reign. Already during this brief period he had come to 
perceive the futility of seeking to further his master’s designs by pension- 
ing those of the queen’s servants who were intent upon counteracting 
them ; the money, he very sensibly observed, had much better go to the 
good bishops who were bravely holding out for the faith. The diplomacy 
employed by Feria to induce Elizabeth to marry Philip was neither par- 
ticularly subtle (e.g. ‘ We must tell her that one of the reasons the queen, 
now in heaven, disliked her was her fear that, if she died, your majesty 
would marry her’) nor sufficiently tenacious. Partly, no doubt, as 
Major Hume says, ‘it must have been evident to him on the spot that a 
match saddled with such conditions as those imposed by Philip would be 
impossible ;’ partly, his heart was very far from being in the business. 
As he wrote to De Quadra soon after crossing (probably with a compara- 
tively light heart) to Brussels, ‘My only consolation is that I see the 
queen and her councillors will be turned out and treated as they deserve, 
and that God will strike for his own cause. As for us, the devil himself 
may fly away with us if that is brought about.’ He was in truth, as 
appears from the very noteworthy memorandum which a few months 
earlier he had drawn up for the guidance of his successor in the discussion 
of English affairs with the king, prepared for a policy very different from 
that which commended itself to his prudent sovereign. Major Hume is 
probably justified in interpreting the rather indistinct though significant 
phrases at the close of this memorandum as implying that in Feria’s 
judgment the right course was a papal declaration of Elizabeth's illegiti- 
macy, to be followed by the open identification of the Spanish interest 
with the pretensions of one of the claimants to her crown. 

A time-honoured maxim of foreign offices (and there is generally 
much to be urged in favour of such abstractions from experience) com- 
mends in doubtful political situations the employment of agents below 
the highest rank or position. It is a subsidiary argument in favour of 
the practice that diplomats*of this description are not unfrequently men 
of greater individual ability than is always to be had for the asking in 
higher social spheres. But all the ability, all the suppleness, and all the 
patience of the bishop of Aquila proved unequal to the task imposed upon 
them by the permanent foreign secretary at the Escurial—in other 
words, by King Philip himself. De la Quadra proved in the end quite as 
incapable as his haughtier predecessor of dealing with ‘these people,’ 
chiefly, no doubt, because the waiting game of his sovereign took out of 
his diplomatic action that backbone on which all such action has in the 
end to rely, viz. the power of creating a genuine apprehension of an 
ultimate resort to force. But it seems further probable that in the one 
transaction which during his residence in England appeared to offer a 
reasonable chance of compassing Philip's political ends with the aid of 
an intrigue to which Elizabeth's self-will, overcome by her personal pas- 
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sions, might have succumbed, he was outwitted—or, in Major Hume’s 
phrase, ‘ hoodwinked.’ Mr. Froude inclines to think that on this occasion 
—which was no other than that of the suggested marriage of Elizabeth 
to Dudley after the opportune death of Dudley’s wife—the queen, for 
once in her life, was on the verge of committing a fatal folly. Manifestly 
every effort was made by Dudley and his precious coterie to create in the 
minds of de la Quadra and Philip the impression that this marriage would 
prove the signal for a reaction in the religious policy of the queen; and 
there was a moment when the bishop reported to his master that ‘ Lord 
Robert and his sister are certainly acting splendidly,’ and when he listened 
with open ears to Lady Sidney’s ‘ revelations’ of a plot to murder the 
queen and her favourite, supposed to have been concocted with the 
intent of preventing such a consummation. Major Hume seems on the 
whole sceptical as to the general character of this (in any way) iniquitous 
episode, the result of which was finally to undeceive the unhappy ambas- 
sador as to the practical gain of ‘ morigeration’ to persons and schemes 
so irreconcilable with boni mores. 

De la Quadra’s own position ultimately became untenable, in so far 
at least as with Philip Il anything could be called untenable that still 
endured, or that he still chose to consider as enduring. Even before the 
bishop had come to understand that among the ten or twelve ambassadors 
competing for the disposal of Queen Elizabeth’s hand his own position 
could hardly be considered a prerogative one, the discouragement must 
have set in which in due course progressed from despondency to despair. 
*Durhamplazza,’ so far from being the focus of an effective political party, 
had degenerated into a mere ‘ trysting-place for treason,’ and in the end 
was subjected after the most contumelious fashion to police swrveillance, 
and even to a rude raid upon its hospitality when exercised for purely 
religious purposes. De la Quadra died, utterly disheartened, with a pathetic 
“I can do no more’ on his lips; and the subsequent miséres of Durham 
Place—with its unburied master and unpaid servants—illustrate only too 
significantly the failure of a mission from first to last denuded of the most 
ordinary support from home. 

Major Hume points out very effectively, but perhaps with more 
emphasis of contrast than the actual evidence adduced by him can be 
said to warrant, the difference between the position of de la Quadra and 
that of the successor to his most unenviable office. The commercial 
deadlock between England and Flanders (for the creation of which, if I 
remember right, Henry VII's reign had supplied a useful precedent) may 
have suggested the expediency of de Silva’s mission ; but his political 
“opportunities were after all in the main parallel to de la Quadra’s (including, 
more or less, delusive Dudley overtures); and he appears to have put 
them to at least as active a use. I wish that the inevitable limits of such 
@ notice as the present did not prohibit more than a mere reference to 
the instructive light thrown by Major Hume’s researches upon Scottish 
affairs, more especially in the period of the Darnley marriage and its 
<onsequences. Don Guzman de Silva’s despatch to King Philip of 12 
July 1567—a date preceding by more than a fortnight that of his inter- 
view with Murray on the return of the latter from France to Scotland— 
mentions that he had been informed by the French ambassador in 
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London of the existence of letters under Queen Mary’s own hand, proving 
the fact of her being concerned with the murder of her husband. This 
statement follows immediately upon a reference to the passage through 
London of de Croc, up to this time French ambassador in Scotland. It 
is impossible to resist the conclusion that the materials used with so 
damning an effect by Murray after his return were genuine; and I 
observe that this evidence receives due appreciation in the dispassionate 
summary of this crucial portion of Mary Stuart’s career in Mr. Hender- 
son’s article on her in the thirty-sixth volume of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 

The value of Major Hume’s labours is enhanced in their textual portion 
by numerous brief elucidatory foot notes, such as have too frequently been 
desiderata in other publications of the Rolls series. I may add that I see 
little use in retaining in the text itself obvious misspellings, such as 
‘ Wittemburg’ for ‘ Wiirttemberg’ (p. 89 ; where the reference is probably 
to the proceedings against Calvinism of Duke Christopher of Wiirttemberg). 
I have puzzled over the ‘ duchess of Blenes,’ who appears on p. 102 as a. 
sister of that shadow (so far as English matrimonial politics were con- 
cerned) the archduke Charles; but I am inclined to think that she stands 
for the wife of Duke William of Cleves, to whom her brother might have 
been easily supposed desirous of paying a visit on his way to England. 
And is the identification of ‘Hans Guillem’ (p. 108) to be looked for in 
the same direction? Obscurities of this sort seem to call for a line of 
explanation, such as Major Hume is in general prompt to supply. He is. 
at the same time well advised in leaving delightful incidental references 
like that describing the august mother of the Bacons as ‘ a tiresome blue- 
stocking ’ to speak for themselves. The manner of his own ‘ Introduction’ 
is generally excellent, although—more especially as most of the readers of 
this volume will fetch down Froude from their shelves—it is a pity that 
Major Hume too should have adventured so far into the region of the 
picturesque. ‘Grim and subtle statesmen,’ a ‘ false sleek bishop,’ ‘ strong 
and steadfast Cecil,’ ‘leaden-footed Philip ’—we know them, and would 
fain be spared them, all. A. W. Warp. 


A Short History of Ireland, from the Earliest Times to 1608. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. (London :-Longmans, Green, & Co. 1898.) 


Dr. Joyce has exercised a sound judgment in devoting the first 120 pages 
of his book to a sketch of the language, literature, laws, and customs of 
the ancient Irish people. One of the causes of the neglect into which the 
study of Irish history has fallen has been the habit adopted by uncritical 
writers of treating as history the early legends and traditions of Ireland 
and setting them in the forefront of their volumes. Monkish writers 
recast these legends and traditions so as to connect them with classical 
and Biblical history, and give them a quasi-historical form. They con- 
stitute, indeed, the groundwork of the bardic literaturé of Ireland, and as 
such are well worthy of study. Treated as mythology by writers such as 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville and Professor Rhys, they have thrown no 
small light on the religion of Celtic heathendom ; but the facts of history 
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to be gleaned from them are few and at the best uncertain. Dr. Joyce 
dismisses very briefly the legends of the early colonies and the long list 
of pagan kings from Eber Finn and Eremon to Laeghaire. His treatment 
of the legends, however, is not satisfactory. As he relates them they are 
neither history nor legend. He regards them, indeed, as ‘shadowy 
memories of real events’ (p. 124). We should prefer to see them told 
somewhat more fully, as legends, and with something of their supernatural 
setting. The reader should be frankly warned that the basis of truth (if 
any) in them is undiscoverable, while some indication should be given of 
their mythological and ethnological significance. Indeed, Dr. Joyce has 
not kept pace with either modern ethnology or archeology. He speaks 
as if all the ancient Irish were of Celtic stock, and ignores the many 
indications that the primitive Ivernians, as the pre-Celtic race or races 
have been called, were by no means exterminated, but formed, and to 
this day still form, an important racial element in the country. Consist- 
ently, perhaps, with his view, he has no hesitation in stating that the 
Picts of Scotland were ‘a branch of the Goidels or Gaels’ (p. 184). 
Again, at p. 1380 he speaks of ‘the Atiacottic or plebeian races,’ thus 
reproducing the unfounded identification of the Aithech Tuatha with the 
Attacotti of Roman writers. As regards archeology, he is puzzled to 
reconcile the slight and indistinct mention in old Irish literature of bows 
and arrows with the fact that flint arrow-heads are found in various parts 
of the country (p. 115). The supposed difficulty is due to a want of time- 
perspective. In the same way there is no reference in ancient writings 
to the practice of incineration or of dolmen-building, though many a ‘ cup 
of bodkin-pencilled clay,’ with its full of ashes, attests the former 
practice, and many a rude ‘lifted rock ’ the latter. 

As we have observed, Dr. Joyce has done well to start by giving some 
solid facts about early Ireland, its language, literature, laws, and arts, 
thus at the outset interesting the reader in a people who for centuries 
worked out their destiny with but little help or hindrance from their 
European neighbours. His remarks under these heads are characterised 
by accuracy and sobriety. Asan instance of the latter quality we may 
mention his admission that all the evidence points to Christianity as the 
source of the knowledge of writing among the Irish. His account of the 
existing Irish books is particularly full and accurate. Incidentally he 
mentions what scholars will be glad to learn, that the great work on 
which Bishop Reeves was engaged up to the time of his death, an edition 
of the ‘ Book of Armagh,’ is ready, and will be published. The leading 
features of the Brehon laws are dealt with in as clear a way as the 
obscurity of the subject permits. Their great interest lies in the fact that 
they represent a body of primitive Aryan customs, preserved and developed 
with but little pressure from without. Exception may be taken to the state- 
ment with which Dr. Joyce closes his account of pagan Ireland—namely, 
that Ptolemy’s description of the island is ‘much more accurate than that 
he has left us of Great Britain.’ It is true that Ptolemy made a curious 
mistake in giving to the modern Scotland an easterly direction, but in the 
case of Great Britain a much larger proportion of the tribes and towns 
mentioned by him has been shown to be correct than in the case of 
Ireland. The statement of Tacitus, once more called into requisition to 
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prove the paradox that at the end of the first century the harbours of 
Ireland (in the hands of native tribes) were better known: to commercial 
nations than those of Britain (largely occupied by the Romans), does not, 
according to the best editors, bear the meaning put upon it. We may 
here notice that the absence of a series of historical maps is a great draw- 
back to the usefulness of Dr. Joyce’s history. No man could have prepared 
these maps better than Dr. Joyce himself, but to give, as he does, a map 
of Ireland with railways, &c., up to date is wofully insufficient. Again, 
in the earlier chapters the excellent plan is adopted of prefixing references 
to the principal authorities relied on. This is especially useful for those 
who wish to study at first hand any particular period, and nowadays 
even the general reader is beginning to find out that the materials of 
history are often more instructive and more interesting than history itself. 
Unfortunately after the period of Art MacMurrough Kavanagh (temp. 
Richard Il) Dr. Joyce forsakes this plan, while, however, giving through- 
out references on special points in foot notes. 

From the time of St. Patrick the materials of Irish history are at any 
rate largely increased, and Dr. Joyce has some interesting and judicious 
chapters on the religion and learning of the early Christian period, broken 
up as it was by the terrible incursions of the Danes in the ninth 
century. The weakness of Ireland then, as ever, was that the tribal system 
produced a tribal patriotism, but effectually prevented the growth of a 
national patriotism. The result was that, with all the long list of so-called 
kings, ‘there never was a king of Ireland who really ruled the whole 
country.’ His account of Strongbow’s invasion is the most accurate that 
has yet appeared. Some well-authenticated details might, however; be 
added, and some slight corrections made. The date given for Dermot’s 
return to Ireland, 1188, is presumably a misprint for 1168, though it is 
probable that 1167, the date given by the Four Masters, is the true one. 
There is no rocky point on the coast of Wexford known as Dundonnell 
(p. 254). The name appears to have been lost, but from the description 
contained in Giraldus and in the Old French poem known as ‘ The Song 
of Dermot’ it is probable that the site of Raymond’s camp was on the hill 
of Drumdowny, near the confluence of the Suir and the Barrow, and that 
the precipitous rock overhanging the estuary, known as the White Horse 
Rock, was the scene of the massacre of the prisoners. In 1174 Strongbow 
was rescued, not actually from Waterford (p. 266), but from Inis Teimhle, 
now known as the Little Island, somewhat lower down the river. The period 
from the death of King John to the invasion of Edward Bruce, called a 
century of turmoil, is passed lightly over. Contemporary authorities are 
few. More use might, however, have been made of Sweetman’s ‘ Calendar 
of Documents relating to Ireland,’ though these volumes are no doubt 
hard to digest. This century of turmoil was ‘ peace itself compared with 
the three and a half years of Bruce’s expedition.’ This wild raid, which 
indeed made of all Ireland ‘a trembling sod,’ had important consequences. 
‘It shook the Irish government to its foundation and weakened it for 
centuries.’ It marks the turn of the tide of English influence in Ireland, 
which never ceased to ebb until, when Henry VIII ascended the throne, 
the English pale consisted only of the county of Dublin with portions of 
Kildare, Meath, and Louth. Apart from the suppression of the monasteries 
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Henry’s treatment of Ireland is described as ‘on the whole considerate 
and conciliatory.’ He never ‘ contemplated the expulsion or extermination 
of the Irish tribes to make room for new colonies.’ This was left for his 
successors. With Henry, Dr. Joyce considers that the period of invasion 
closed, to be followed by the period of insurrection, confiscation, and 
plantation. The harshness of Elizabeth towards the natives of Ireland 
is explained, but not excused, by the well-grounded fear she possessed 
that Ireland would be made a base of operations by England’s enemies. 
Hence it was thought not sufficient to reduce an insurgent chief to sub- 
mission. It was necessary to crush him and his people utterly. Asa 
result, when, in 1580, a small force of Spaniards did land at Smerwick, 
‘the peasantry held aloof, trembling with fear of another visitation’ from 
Pelham and Ormond. It may well, however, be questioned whether a 
more conciliatory policy would not have effected the desired end with 
happier consequences. The chapters to the close of the volume are painful 
reading to those who love Ireland or are jealous of the good name of 
England, and yet it is impossible to say that Dr. Joyce has painted the 
picture too black. We have called attention to some errors and short- 
comings in Dr. Joyce’s work; but these are on comparatively minor 
points, and we cannot close the volume without welcoming it as a well- 
directed attempt to supply a much-felt want in our historical literature— 
namely, that of a trustworthy general history of Ireland written in full 
sympathy with Ireland and her people. Gopparp H. ORPEN. 


A Boke off Recorde or Register of Kirkbiekendall. To which are added 
the several charters granted by Elizabeth, Charles I, and Charles II. 
Edited for the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society by Ricnarp 8. Ferauson, M.A. (Kendal: 
T. Wilson. 1892.) 


TxHeEsE valuable municipal records extend from 1575 to the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and illustrate almost every important side of the 
constitutional history of Kendal. They are particularly important for the 
study of the craft fraternities—their internal organisation as well as 
their relations to the town authorities. The volume is especially rich 
in material relating to apprenticeship and the regulation of industry. 
There are also some interesting details concerning the Corpus Christi 
plays, for the holding of which yearly, according to a document of 1586, 
many of the inhabitants ‘doo covytt and earnestlye crye.’ The records 
likewise give some Vivid glimpses of the daily life or social customs of the 
burgesses. Chancellor Ferguson deserves the thanks of historical students 
for undertaking this work. We can do little with the municipal history 
of England until more local muniments are printed ; every volume of this 
sort is valuable to the general historian of town institutions. But it is to 
be regretted that the ‘ Boke off Recorde’ is so badly printed. Almost every 
page is disfigured by mistakes of transcription, many of which can be 
rectified without resort to the original manuscripts. We find, moreover, 
some words extended, others in the original abbreviated form; and the 
contractions are indicated, on one and the same page, sometimes by a 
period, sometimes by a colon, sometimes by a comma, and in some cases 
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by no mark of any kind. We are informed in the introduction that ‘two 
attempts were made to get a proper transcript’ from the originals, but 
without success, and old transcripts were then utilised, with most disas- 
trous results. CHARLES Gross. 












Calendar of State Papers—Colonial: East Indies and Persia, 1680- 
1634. Edited by W. Norn Sainssury. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1892.) 





Art the time when this fifth volume of the ‘ Calendar’ opens the East India 
Company had been thirty years in existence, and the ‘ factory’ period is 
still in progress. Some years have to run ere we arrive at anything like 
territorial sovereignty, though we already find the factors ‘ in suit to the 
king for the sole government of a small town five miles from Masulipatam.’ 
They had then had ‘ the rule of it’ for the better part ofa year, ‘ paying 600 
pagodas, as ’twas usually set for to other men ; and in this short time it has 
more than doubled in magnitude, so fast do the poor people flock thither 
from Moorish tyranny, and twice as fast would it increase were it but made 
sure to the English factors by the king’s seal.’ The history of the 
company during these five years exhibits a steady growth, despite the 
difficulties with which they had to contend. Representing practically the 
enterprise of London alone, it had for rivals the combined companies in 
which were centred the activities of all the commercial cities of the 
Netherlands, and which despatched annually quite three times as many sail. 

In this rivalry the company was heavily handicapped by the miserable 
feebleness of Charles’s foreign policy, and the present volume exhibits the 
unedifying spectacle of England’s continued failure to obtain the slightest 
satisfaction forthe massacre of Amboyna. The Dutch took full advantage 
of this feebleness, and their insolent behaviour in the East is the subject of 
repeated complaints on the part of the English factors. The Portuguese, 
the ‘old disturbers’ of English trade, became now more troublesome than 
before, in reliance upon the same weakness of England’s arm. In 1630, 
on the shore at the ‘hole of Swally,’ they braved the English to an 
encounter, wherein the latter gave a good account of themselves and drove 
their malicious enemies to their ships with much loss. Yet in the 
following year, when articles of-peace with Spain were under negotiation, 
and the question arose whether the ,eace was to extend to India, the 
Portuguese commissioners ‘ utterly rejected the proposition, glorying in 
their victories in the Indies.’ Frequent references to these negotiations 
curiously show how in those times peace in Europe did not necessarily 
imply peace in Asia, nor did peace with Spain necessarily imply peace with 
Portugal, which at this time was enjoying home rule under the Spanish 
crown. 

Besides the open enmity of Portuguese and Dutch the company met 
with much factious opposition from its own shareholders. A good deal 
of friction was occasioned by the unfortunate attempt to resort to the 
abandoned system of ‘ separate voyages’ for the Persian traffic, the rest 
of the trade being treated as First, Second, or Third Joint Stock. Finally, in 
1684 it was decided, after much confusion in the accounting department, 
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and much wrangling at meetings, to amalgamate the Persian voyages with 
the Third Joint Stock. It required all the firmness of Governor Sir Morris 
Abbott to carry through this necessary simplification. 

The most serious obstacle to success was, however, the ‘scourge’ of 
private trade, the piety of the times regarding the evil more or less in the 
light of a dispensation of Providence. The salaries of the factors and 
wages of the clerks and ships’ officers were of course ludicrously inadequate 
according to subsequent standards of Indian pay. To geta good president 
for Surat, the chief post in the company’s service, they strained a point 
and made the salary 500/. a year. The president at Bantam got 300/. How 
smaller fry were treated appears from a minute of 1632 which records a 
gratuity of 40s. and a suit of apparel to one Lanum, ‘ who had served the 
company as apprentice seven years without wages and come now home in 
the “ London.” ’ Few of the factors—-indeed, hardly any of the servants— 
could withstand the temptations of private trade, and little surprise need 
be felt when we read that the amount of it in one year reached no less than 
30,0007. Hardly a ship arrived without large consignments of goods on 
private account, ‘ all on board,’ as the editor states, ‘ from the commander 
to the lowest sailor, bringing some home.’ Nor was the evil likely to 
be removed by such action as the company took. One officer, George 
Willoughby, made a brave effort to uproot ‘that prejudicial tree.’ His 
guilty subordinates caballed against him, kept him on board ship for a long 
period, and finally sent him to England on concocted charges. Willoughby 
fully justified his conduct, but received only a qualified vote of approval, 
‘some considering he had exceeded his commission.’ After along interval 
he was reappointed to Bantam, but advised ‘ to use his authority fairly 
and mildly, and not with too much rigour and severity.’ 

In this volume we have a terrible picture of the ‘raging famine ’ and 
pestilence which desolated India in the year 1631. Thirty thousand died 
in Surat alone. The dead bodies lay in heaps at the street corners, while 
crowds of the wretched survivors wandered hither and thither in helpless 
beggary. Among minor topics may be noted the visit of William Feilding, 
first earl of Denbigh, some particulars of which have been already 
published by Colonel Yule in his appendix to Hedges’ Diary. Three years 
later another traveller, Herne, took a passage by the company’s ships, but 
what befell him we do not learn. Lord Denbigh’s movements are noted 
from time to time, down to his return to England ‘ full of jewels,’ and with 
60 bales of indigo and other goods which he smuggled at Dover in defiance 
of the company’s monopoly. Another matter occasionally touched upon 
is the appointment pf East Indian chaplains, in regard to which the Scotch 
practice of competition sermons was anticipated. 

This volume is as carefully edited as its predecessors. The index, good 
as it is, might with advantage be fuller, especially in the matter of Anglo- 
Indian and other curious words ; moreover a brief glossary is much to be 
desired. Some words occurring in these letters have escaped even Colonel 
Yule. Among those unindexed may be noted ‘lansol,’ ‘ pillobers,’ ‘ gul- 
gulet’ (goglet), ‘churls ’ (a measure for indigo, not in the ‘ New Eng. Dict.’), 
‘jellines’ or ‘gelliaes’ (ships), ‘cavidal’ cargo), ‘cloffe,’ ‘ stammells,’ 
‘bullions’ (of quicksilver), ‘preddy,’ ‘ busses’ (for fishing), ‘candle’ (sale 
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by), ‘ broak,’ ‘ cakars.’ Some of these require explanation, as also do the 
piece goods called ‘ruhanas’ and. ‘ perpetuanas,’ and the coins named 
* ryders.’ ALBERT GRAY. 


Bossuet, Historien du Protestantisme: Etude sur l’ Histoire des Variations, 
et sur la Controverse entre les Protestants et les Catholiques au Diz- 
septiéme Siecle. Par AurrepD ResBenuiav. (Paris: Hachette et 
Cie. 1891.) 


M. R&éBewxiav’s book isa careful study of the historical value of Bossuet’s 
celebrated work. He has spent much labour in discovering the sources 
which Bossuet used, and in examining the manner in which he uses them. 
He appears to me to succeed in showing that Bossuet made much more 
careful and discriminating use of his authorities than is generally thought ; 
that he is very careful only to use such authorities as can be counted 
impartial, and that he only uses secondary authorities to a small extent. 
He shows very clearly what, indeed, even a hasty reading of the 
‘ Variations’ would prove to any one, that Bossuet is in many respects 
very fair, that he refrains almost entirely from mere personalities, that he 
is even appreciative of the greater qualities wf some of the reformers. 
Bossuet’s treatment of the character of Luther for instance, with its 
candid acknowledgment of his great capacities, his blameless character, 
and even his great devoutness, is very different from the ordinary contro- 
versial method. 

But it seems scarcely worth while to write so large a book to show 
that Bossuet’s historical work is much sounder than we should have 
supposed. It can scarcely be maintained, nor, indeed, does M. Rébelliau 
attempt to do this, that Bossuet’s work has any very special value for the 
present day. It may be admitted that he is in many ways a fresh and 
original writer, and that some of his judgments have been confirmed by 
the progress of historical criticism. But yet it remains that his book 
has lost its value, and that there is no reason to think that it has had any 
very great influence on the course of the criticism of the Reformation. 

The truth is, as it appears to me, that the chief value of M. Rébelliau’s 
work is to be found in his careful study of the methods and progress of 
religious controversy in the seventeenth century. This part of his work 
is extremely well done. It would seem that in studying Bossuet’s work 
his attention was attracted to the general controversial literature of the 
period, and that his book must be read rather as an essay in the history 
of seventeenth-century controversy than as a mere criticism of Bossuet, 
He has certainly amassed a great quantity of information upon the subject. 
and has analysed and arranged a quantity of material, which without 
such arrangement it would be difficult for the student to appreciate. 
This controversy has undoubtedly its interest, the combatants are not 
small men, and the contest is carried on with enterprise and vigour. 
M. Rébelliau finds in it, too, an anticipation of the intellectual movements 
that were about to commence with the eighteenth century, and draws 
attention to the ironical figure of Bayle standing behind the more dogmatic 
controversialists, and ready to make his play of either side. 


A. J. CARLYLE. 
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Markgraf Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden und der Reichskrieg gegen Frank- 
reich, 1698-1697. Herausgegeben von der Badischen Kommission. 


Bearbeitet von Atoys ScnutTr. 2 vols. (Karlsruhe: J. Bielefeld. 
1892.) 


In these extremely interesting volumes the imposing, if not heroic, figure 
of the margrave Lewis William of Baden-Baden is all but buried beneath 
the weight and complexity of the affairs in which he bore a conspicuous 
though, as it proved, not a controlling part. Dr. Aloys Schulte was, 
therefore, well advised when, notwithstanding that the principal part of 
his book was to be occupied with but a section of his hero’s military 
career—the section for which alone it is possible to claim any very special 
political importance—he resolved to include in his framework a complete 
sketch of the margrave’s military and personal biography. Not merely, 
one may surmise, on the monument which the Austrian army proposes to 
erect (or which has actually been erected within the last few months) on 
the field of battle to the victor of Szlankamen, but also on the flag of the 
German regiment which, after many vicissitudes of designation, has 
recently been honoured by the emperor with the name of ‘ Lewis William 
of Baden,’ his renown as a commander chiefly associates itself with those 
years of his life in which he had no responsible concern with anything of 
the nature of a Reichsarmee. Yet, as his present biographer has suffi- 
ciently shown, the pathos—or shall I say the irony ?—of the margrave’s 
story lies precisely in the fact that to the creation of a Reichsarmee this 
high-spirited prince and illustrious general sacrificed the maturity of his 
powers and no inconsiderable part of his reputation. For to what end 
were these sacrifices made? To point the moral of the 275 contingents 
which a later generation was prompt to draw from the collapse of Ross- 
bach, long before it had been put on record by martyrs to historical research 
of the type of Carlyle. 

It is quite impossible, within the space assignable to a notice like the 
present, to dwell on the personal history and character of the margrave 
Lewis William. He had reason enough and to spare for resentment on 
his own account against the autocrat in whom, with others of his genera- 
tion, he came to recognise the arch-foe of the peace of Europe, vice the 
Turk against whom he had fought so many campaigns. To Versailles he 
owed the desolation of his youth, as with its master he had afterwards to 
reckon concerning the devastation of his inheritance. The complexity of the 
relations in which he found himself at a critical period of his later career 
could not be more strikingly illustrated than by the fact that he was sus- 
pected—most falsely suspected—of taking the pay of France. Treachery 
of this, or indeed of any, kind would have been utterly foreign to his con- 
sistently straightforward and loyal nature; for he will hardly be thought 
to have come near to it when in 1697 he engaged in a questionable 
scheme (never carried out) of redeeming his army from the inactivity to 
which it was condemned on the Main by leading it into the Low Countries, 
and there, in conjunction with King William III, ‘ reconquering Strassburg 
and the imperial cities of Elsass’ for the empire. 

But neither by so high-handed a cowp nor by the long and arduous 
endeavour, to which he for five long years devoted himself, of organising 
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and directing a German force which should itself prove capable of expel- 
ling the invader from the empire, was the margrave Lewis William 
destined to accomplish the designs he had at heart. The achievement 
which he proposed to himself was intrinsically full of difficulty; but 
its execution was further impeded by the irresolution of the emperor 
Leopold I and by the narrow-mindedness of those advisers who in the 
later years of his reign came more and more to prevail in his counsels 
—the Bohemian chancellor Kinsky above all, of whom Dr. Schulte gives 
an admirable characterisation. To these causes must be added the 
fatal indifference with which the Austrian Habsburgers had come to 
regard, together with the fortunes of the land whence their house derived 
its origin, both their own and the imperial interests involved in 
the security of the south-west—and this before the peace of Carlowitz 
had actually shifted the centre of gravity of their territorial power. 
Moreover, it must be allowed that Lewis William was not in all respects 
the most suitable agent for accomplishing the desired end. He was, 
beyond doubt, a man of ideas as well as of resources, and of first-rate 
ability as a commander (the Riesenkraft, riesenstarke Kraft attributed 
to him by Dr. Schulte may perhaps be thus conveniently paraphrased) ; 
and he was most effectively aided in his labours of organisation by a few 
counsellors of a class to which Germany owes so much, above all by the 
Wiirttemberg minister J. G. Kulpis—a professorial bureaucrat of genius. 
But the margrave was too much enamoured of his own way to enter readily 
into the views of others ; at Vienna, with the exception of Prince Salm and 
one or two others, he had few personal friends and supporters ; and he 
laboured under the special disadvantage of being unable to forget that he 
was a prince of the empire, with rights of his own to assert, if necessary, 
against the emperor himself. One of the most curious episodes in this 
book—if episode it can be called, when it actually led to a rupture between 
the margrave and the emperor—is that of the conduct pursued by the 
former with regard to the establishment of a ninth electorate. I hope to 
find some other opportunity of returning to the very interesting additions 
which Dr. Schulte’s researches have enabled him to make to this most 
instructive, though not particularly edifying, chapter in the history of the 
house of Hanover and of the empire. Here it must suffice to note that 
the emperor’s lieutenant-general proved one of the most uncompromising 
opponents, both before and after its actual conclusion, of this clever 
bargain. 

When, partly in deference to the advice of William III, partly because 
a peace with the Turks seemed no longer distant, the services of the 
margrave of Baden-Baden were transferred from Hungary to the Upper 
Rhine, it would not be easy to define the precise nature of the position 
upon which he entered. He was named by the emperor commander-in- 
chief of all troops in the Upper Rhine, besides having the actual command 
of the emperor’s own soldiers in these regions. But the soldiers in 
question consisted, to begin with, of two regiments of hussars and 
five regiments of infantry—a mere fragment of the margrave’s forces, 
though one which it would have greatly rejoiced him to have increased. 
The bulk of his army consisted of the contingents furnished or paid by 
the estates of the circles immediately concerned in the defence of the 
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districts of the empire invaded or threatened by France, in accordance 
with the system of military organisation upon which the security of the 
empire at large had now come todepend. (Compare on this head my notice, 
in the EneauisH Historicat Review, vol. ii. 176, of R. Fester’s ‘ Die 
armirten Stiinde und die Reichskriegsverfassung 1681-9,’ a valuable essay 
to which Dr. Schulte refers.) But how far these estates would acknow- 
ledge the emperor’s nomination of a commander-in-chief, relinquishing 
their claims to name their own commanders, and how far they would co- 
operate on this and other heads, such as transit, quarters, &c., as between 
* estate and estate, circle and circle, and potentate and potentate, depended 
on their own self-restraint in the common interest—or, if braver words be 
preferred, upon their loyalty and patriotism. A single illustration must 
suffice of the sort of feeling on the other side of the balance. Even 
during the campaigns of Lewis William the custom had not died out of 
arranging the order of battle according to the relative rank of the princes 
who had furnished the several contingents. 

Thus it was in point of fact simply the sense of necessity actu- 
ating the Franconian and Suabian circles of the empire, and the con- 
fidence inspired in them by the powerful personality as well as by the 
sagacious military policy of the margrave Lewis William, which enabled 
the latter to organise an army of considerable strength, and one that, 
without accomplishing great things, on the whole held its own against 
the foe, and in 1694, when it actually crossed the Rhine, appeared 
ready to turn the tables upon him. The plan of Lewis William was 
to utilise the spirit which he had evoked in the two circles; to establish 
their military organisations on the footing of standing armies ; to unite them 
in a military association, and to extend this association to adjoining circles, 
and thence, if possible, to a further considerable portion of the empire. 
The emperor’s lieutenant-general, it was said, aimed at an army of the 
empire (Reichsarmec) without the emperor. The meetings at Frankfort, 
which in 1696 and 1697 actually led to the association of the six ‘ anterior ’ 
circles, seemed to promise a successful issue of his efforts. But with the 
peace of Ryswyk, which sacrificed what he had most desired to recover, 
and at the same time laid bare the political impotence of the empire and 
the resolute selfishness of the maritime powers, the ground was virtually 
cut from under his feet. For a moment it seemed as if the extension of 
the principle of the association to the empire at large commended itself 
at Vienna as well as at Frankfort. But it was only for a moment; and 
when the war of the Spanish succession broke out, and the services of 
the margrave were gnce more in requisition, a military constitution was 
passed in haste by the diet, which was only partially sanctioned by the 
emperor, and of which the palpable imperfections endured with the more 
venerable antiquities of the holy Roman empire itself. 

Dr. Schulte’s narrative of the long-sustained endeavours of the 
margrave of Baden-Baden and of those. who co-operated with him, and his 
analysis of the causes by which these endeavours were counteracted, deserve 
a more consecutive and complete examination than it is possible on the pre- 
sent occasion to attempt. Among those causes should not be left unnoticed 
the temptation which beset the larger estates to maintain standing armies 
of their own, which they could place at the disposal of such excellent pay- 
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masters as the maritime powers—a temptation to which the petty estates 
forming such a circle as the Franconian were as a matter of course not 
individually exposed. (Brandenburg, which under the great elector had 
begun to form an army for purposes of its own, was under Frederick III 
blind to the importance of this policy.) But this tendency on the part of 
their neighbours by no means diminishes the credit due in the present 
connexion to the much-abused little ones, who found in the practically 
dispossessed but high-minded margrave a natural leader. 

The course of Dr. Schulte’s narrative leads him, without seriously 
impairing its unity, to discuss at length several passages, mostly of high 
importance, in the pragmatic and diplomatic history of the last two 
decades of the seventeenth century. Such are the league of Augsburg of 
1682, which he inclines to think a rather premature development of the 
defensive scheme of the Franconian circle; the secret conferences of 
Steckborn in 1694, an incident in the transactions preceding the peace of 
Ryswyk on the one hand and the war of the Spanish succession on the 
other, to which it would probably be unsafe to attach too direct a 
significance ; and above all the Ryswyk negotiations themselves, and in 
particular the notorious religious clause (of art. iv.), of which Dr. Schulte 
traces the origin to the religious aspirations of the catholic elector palatine 
John William of Neuburg, and the political capital made out of these in 
connexion with the ‘Orleans’ claims on the Palatinate by Lewis XIV. 
The last-named in particular is a question of so much interest as to call for 
further separate enquiry; and one cannot suppress a regret that Dr. 
Schulte should have been constrained by the nature of his task to a 
parenthetic treatment of so much that possesses a general interest at 
least equal to that of his central theme. For my part, although I have 
come across a good deal of declamation on the subject both before and 
since the year 1870, I cannot remember any more impressive indictment 
than that preferred in the course of Dr. Schulte’s general argument on 
behalf of the policy of Lewis William against those who let Strassburg go 
for a so-called ‘ equivalent ’—which equivalent itself they were but ill 
prepared to safeguard. 

I have said nothing of Dr. Schulte’s chapter on Lewis William’s 
candidature for the Polish throne when vacant by the death of John 
Sobiesky, because in truth a candidate who thought this throne obtain- 
able with an expenditure of -200,000 dollars, payable after the election, 
was not seriously in the running. Nor have I touched on the concluding 
pages of his narrative, because the story of the margrave’s share in the 
war of the Spanish succession is a melancholy one, and is more especially 
rendered such by the contrast between the ageing general, whose great quali- 
ties as a commander had all merged into the single quality of caution, and, 
on the one hand, the brilliant heir of his proudest memories, Prince Eugene, 
on the other, the man whom of all his rivals except in military ability 
Lewis William least resembled, either in his qualities or in their defects, 
and to whom he was accordingly most antipathetic—Marlborough. The 
margrave died, in what was not far from disgrace and despondency, in 
his chiteau at Rastatt on 14 Jan. 1707. 

Dr. Schulte’s second volume contains, in addition to some interesting 
military plans and a list of all the officers and regiments, &c., ascertained 
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to have served under Margrave Levis William in the course of the years 
1693 to 1697, a sufficient general index. But in a publication of so much 
complexity as well as general interest it is to be regretted that the editor, 
or the historical commission which was fortunate enough to secure him 
for a digest of material so unusually valuable, should have failed to 
facilitate the perusal and use of his first (narrative) volume by a fuller 
statement of contents, and by some concessions in the way of headings, 
marginal analyses, or dates to his pages. His foot-notes, on the other hand, 
are both numerous and instructive. A. W. Warp. 


Jesuiten Fabeln: ein Beitrag zur Culturgeschichte. Von BERNHARD 
Dunr, §.J. (Freiburg: Herder. 1892.) 

The Jesuits in Poland. By A. F. Pottarp. (The Lothian Essay, 1892.) 
(Oxford: Blackwell. 1892.) 


FatHER Duur’s work is one of the latest additions to the mountains of 
controversial literature heaped over the head of truth by the assailants 
and apologists of the Jesuits. The author has the merits which we 
should expect to find in an intelligent member of his society. He is well 
informed, plausible, readable, and, up to a certain point, instructive ;— 
instructive less perhaps in what he is able to prove than in what he fails 
to establish, and in what he conveniently ignores. He is able to show 
that the Jesuits have been the victims of constant misrepresentation, that 
they have been often charged: on the slightest evidence, or on no evidence 
at all, with particular crimes of which they certainly were not guilty, that 
in the eyes of their opponents any stone has seemed good enough to throw 
at a mad dog; but he certainly fails to convince us that the more general 
accusations brought against the order are unfounded, that reformers, 
patriots, and those moralists who have sought to maintain any transcen- 
dental ideal of conduct have not rightly regarded the members of the 
Society of Jesus as their most dangerous and insidious enemies. That 
this should be the case could not, indeed, fairly be made a reproach to 
the order, were it admitied that the free play of the individual reason is 
a snare; that the intercourse. of the soul with God is best regulated by 
the church and advanced by the intervention of her ministers; that the 
priest who undertakes to direct human conduct and to guide the 
conscience of average men must study not so much the absolutely best 
as the best possible under actual conditions ; that the confessor must be 
prepared accurately to appraise the moral guilt of every transgression, 
losing sight of nothing which may palliate or aggravate that guilt, if he is 
carefully to audit the account between the sinner and his God, in order 
that the penances and contrition of the offender, supplemented from the 
church's treasury of good works, may accurately balance his offences ; and 
that the interests of the city of God far outweigh those of any merely 
human community. These perhaps are tenable positions, and if accepted 
furnish some answer to those who assail the principles of the Jesuits, and 
leave little in their practice which may not be justified as the logical 
consequence of those principles, or as due to the necessary imperfection of 
work done by means of human and therefore fallible instruments. Like 
most other Jesuit controversialists, Father Duhr is not content to take up 
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such a line of defence. He ventures to meet his opponents on their own 
ground. He attempts to show that the members of his order were always 
disposed to toleration ; that they have been distinguished for patriotic and 
national feeling ; that they have ever scrupulously refrained from using 
their influence for political ends; that the charges brought against their 
casuistry, and against their attempts to temper the austerity of Christian 
ethics, are unfounded. 

Father Duhr’s ‘Fables’ may be divided into two categories ; first 
those chapters which deal with the more general charges against 
his society, secondly those which treat of more particular accusations. 
These latter, in which the author is often successful in establishing his 
position, are scattered throughout the work with the intention, it may 
not uncharitably be supposed, of constantly reviving the sympathy of the 
reader with the victims of atrocious calumnies, and of suggesting the 
inference that the more general charges are equally the offspring of 
unscrupulous invention and hostile credulity. In this part of his work 
the author has the advantage of choosing his adversary and his ground, 
and it is therefore not surprising that he should usually be victorious. 
Yet, beyond the rhetorical effect on the ignorant, little is gained by 
disproving calumnies rejected by all fair-minded critics—such as the 
authenticity of the Monita Secreta, the poisoning of Clement XIV and 
other popes, the blasphemous confession of faith imposed on the 
Bohemians, the responsibility of the Jesuits for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew or the Franco-German war, &c. Incidentally we may point 
out that Father Duhr often weakens a strong case by seeking to prove too 
much, or by supporting good and valid arguments by others which’ are 
sophistical and weak. For instance no student of history believes that 
either the Jesuits or Rome had any part in preparing the catastrophe of 
St. Bartholomew’s day. That the papal curia and Spain emphasised 
their approval of the catholic zeal of the French court, merely in the 
hope of separating it from the protestant powers, is possible though 
scarcely capable of demonstration. But what is gained by showing that 
the inscription under the notorious picture in the Vatican was Rex (and 
not Pontifex) Colinit necem probat, when the facts that the pope caused 
the picture to be painted, that a medal was struck at Rome to com- 
memorate the massacre, and that the golden rose was sent to Charles IX, 
sufficiently prove the papal approbation ? 

Father Duhr easily refutes the calumniators of the Jesuit missions in 
South America. What the fathers did for the Indians, both in protecting 
them against the selfish cruelty of the European settlers and the hardly 
less cruel greed of the home government, as well as in untiring efforts for 
their conversion, can scarcely be too highly praised, while the theocratic 
state which they established in Paraguay has at least shown that under 
exceptional conditions Christian socialism is not impossible. But it is 
futile to attempt to prove that the American missions did not largely con- 
tribute to the funds of the society in Europe, by such arguments as that 
the expenses in the colonies were so great that no surplus can have been 
left, and that it is impossible to believe that men who lived the self- 
sacrificing lives of these missionaries, men who aspired to the crown of 
martyrdom should have been so sordid. The undoubted fact that the 
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missions built splendid churches, endowed schools, &c., in America is 
indeed a proof that they had great sources of revenue, but not that 
they had nothing left for other purposes, unless we must conclude, when 
we see a rich man build a fine house and buy works of art, that his table 
is frugal, and the allowances of his children small. That the fathers, 
individually, were good and unselfish men, proves nothing at all. Im- 
partial writers do not accuse them of pursuing riches for themselves. If 
it is allowed that these missionaries amassed considerable sums which 
they used for public purposes in America, why should it be held 
unworthy of them to have devoted a part of this wealth to equally good 
ends in Europe? And here we may remark that our author more than 
once has recourse to an argument much in favour with advocates who have 
a bad case. Is it credible, they ask, that a man so amiable and virtuous 
as N. or M. should have been guilty of the crime with which he is 
charged? We should not be easily persuaded that a Jesuit is so ignorant 
of human nature as to be himself deceived by this sophism. Would he 
allow that because Pombal at the time of the great earthquake and on other 
occasions showed himself a man of singular humanity, he must therefore 
be acquitted of all cruelty in his treatment of the society ? 

Father Duhr denies that the Jesuits amassed great wealth and that 
they traded for the sake of gain. He allows that they sold the produce of 
their own estates, but asserts that in other cases their missionaries only 
took a part in commercial transactions when it was necessary that they 
should do so to protect the physical and material welfare of their flocks. 
He discusses the bankruptcy of Father Lavalette, the superior of the 
mission in Martinique, as if that were the only occurrence of the kind, 
conveniently ignoring other instances, such as the failure of the coadjutor 
of the Jesuit establishment at Seville in 1646, when, as in the case of 
Lavalette, the society attempted to repudiate collective responsibility, 
but made good the losses incurred after the royal council of Castile had 
determined that, since the Jesuits carried on trade like laymen, they 
should be treated as such and brought before the secular tribunals. The 
father omits to remind us of the singular generosity which induced the 
society to lend money at 24 per cent. in China, when the market rate was 
30 per cent. ; but it may well be that he is anxious to avoid all mention ofa 
country, the scene it is true of some of the noblest missionary efforts of his 
brethren, but also of much base compliance and unworthy intrigue, and 
which saw a papal legate not only scorned and disobeyed, but persecuted 
to the death by the representatives of a body specially devoted to the service 
of the holy see. Phe reticence of Father Duhr seems but natural when 
we remember that the Lazarist collection of reports, illustrative of the 
missionary labours of that congregation, published in 1865, was sup- 
pressed because it contained documents proving the truth of the charges 
made against the Jesuit missions in China. Neither do we find any 
attempt to disprove the complaint made by Bishop Palafox of the rapacity 
of the society in Mexico. ‘Soon,’ he wrote, ‘the priests will be the 
dependents of the society, the laymen its tenants, the other orders 
beggars at its gates.’ The rancour which subsequently prevented the 
beatification of Palafox would seem to prove that the accusation was too 
true to be forgiven. 
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Father Duhr here follows his favourite line of argument. He takes 
some particular charge, seeks to disprove that, and then leaves us to 
infer that his society is innocent not of this special offence, but of the 
whole class of offences to which it belongs—not a very convincing 
method, especially when he fails to make out a conclusive case in the 
one selected instance, which we may reasonably suppose to be not one of 
those most unsuitable to his purpose. He maintains that the vast 
commercial and financial operations of Lavalette in Martinique and the 
neighbouring islands were only the personal and private speculations of 
that father. Yet individually Lavalette could possess nothing. The 
estates and the capital with which he operated were the common property 
of the order. In 1755 he incurred liabilities in Marseilles amounting to 
1,500,000 livres, which he was unable to meet owing to the capture of 
his ships by the English. His creditors applied to the order. Father de 
Sacy, procurator-general of the French missions, at first accepted the 
liability and proposed to pay 500,000 livres to the principal creditors, the 
firm of Lionci and Gouffre. But the general of the society declining to 
sanction Sacy’s action, the latter wrote to the disappointed creditors that 
he could do no more than pray to God to comfort them in their affliction, 
to which end he had already said a mass. But prayers and masses are 
not legal tender, and the courts at Marseilles, when appealed to by Lionci 
and Gouffre, gave judgment in their favour for 502,270 livres, and, since 
Jesuits could only hold property as members of the corporation, granted 
execution against all the assets of the order in France (29 May 1760). It 
was not till 1762—after the parliament of Paris had confirmed the 
decision of the courts of Marseilles—that Lavalette was dismissed from 
all his offices for violating the discipline of the order by engaging in trade 
and financial speculations in spite of warnings and admonitions. His 
superiors declared that as soon as vague rumours touching the matter 
had reached their ears, they had cautioned him and had endeavoured to 
ascertain the truth by sending a visitor, whose departure from Europe 
had most unfortunately and unavoidably been delayed six years. Does 
Father Duhr seriousiy ask us to believe that the authorities of the order 
had only heard ‘vague rumours’ of the vast business transactions and 
speculations, extending over many years, of the superior of an important 
mission? And, again, he weakens his case by seeking to prove too much. 
Not only, he says, did Jesuits abstain from trade, but they were forbidden to 
do anything which might even bear the appearance of trading, and, omitting 
to mention the later decree of Gregory XIII, which conferred upon the order 
the faculty to carry on trade, he quotes the 61st decree of the second general 
congregation. ‘Everything which has even the appearance of secular 
business, ¢.g. in the cultivation of land and the public sale of produce, is 
forbidden ’—a prohibition which, as he tells us, was afterwards interpreted 
to apply only to the cultivation of farms bought for the purpose of making 
a profit by the sale of their produce and to the purchase of goods in the 
hope of selling at a higher price. Needless to say he does not allude to 
the extensive trade in drugs carried on by the fathers in France, the great 
central emporium for hich at Lyons was at this time closed by order of 
the parliament. It must however be allowed that the definition of trade 
cited frcm the canonists leaves a wide loophole: Qui comparat .rem 
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at illa ipsam integram e¢ immutatam vendendo lucretur, ille est 
mercator. 

Ex pede Herculem. We should exceed all reasonable limits in 
reviewing a book of no great importance, did we attempt to criticise at 
any length other examples of the author’s method of rebutting particular 
charges brought against his order. It remains to say a few words about 
his answer to the more general.accusation of meddling overmuch and 
mischievously in secular matters, and to that most grave imputation of 
laxity in ethical doctrine and practice. If we accept Father Duhr’s 
assumption, ‘ What is not true in one case is true in none,’ Mr. Pollard’s 
excellent and impartial essay on ‘ The Jesuits in Poland’ supplies a con- 
clusive answer to the contention that the Jesuits scrupulously refrained 
from interfering in secular affairs and from exercising an influence in- 
jurious to the national interest of nations ruled over by princes whose 
conscience was in their keeping. Mr. Pollard shows how large was the 
part played by the fathers in the politics of Poland, how considerable 
their share in accelerating, if not in causing, the dissolution of that un- 
happy country. Perhaps the strongest proof of the political activity of 
the society may be found in the passage quoted by Mr. Pollard from the 
Jesuit apologist, Argenton (p. 48, see also pp. 78, 81, 89, 98). 

It would be over-exacting to expect that Father Duhr should add any- 
thing new to so old a controversy as that which has raged between the 
Jesuits and the assailants of the laxity of their moral doctrine—a contro- 
versy which, notwithstanding the many hundred volumes which have 
been since written, remains pretty much where it was left after the 
publication of the ‘ Provincial Letters.’ Pascal has never been answered, 
nor has the Society of Jesus recovered from the deadly wound inflicted by 
his immortal work. Haeret lateri letalis arundo. There is something 
pitiful and pathetic in the iteration by Jesuit apologists of the assertion 
that he garbled his quotations, a plea the weakness of which is patent to 
any one willing to spend a few days in reading Escobar, Filintius, and 
the rest, as well as a few hours in verifying his references. It is true 
that he attributes to the Jesuit casuists opinions which they.often did 
not personally hold, but only cite from other authorities ; e.g. Filintius 
condemns duelling altogethér, though he is said in the ‘ Provincials’ to 
permit it incertain cases. Norare Pascal's quotations scrupulously accurate ; 
e.g., after reading in the eighth letter, Revenons done aux personnes 
incommodées, pour le soulagement desquelles nos péres, comme entre 
autres Lessius (2 ch. 12, n. 12), assurent ‘qu'il est permis de dérober non 
seulement dans wne extréme nécessité, mais encore dans une nécessité grave, 
quoique non pas extréme.’ Escobar le rapporte aussi, aw Tr. 1, Ex. 9, 
n, 29, it is startling to find that Lessius says in gravi necessitate, nothing 
more, while Escobar gives the opinion as ‘ probable’ but rejects it himself. 
It is a pity that Pascal should have done himself little credit and have 
given his opponents a handle by such inaccuracies, yet in themselves they 
are wholly unimportant. It matters little whether a probabilist does or 
does not personally assent to the opinions which he admits into his manual 
of casuistry ; if he allows them to be probable, he authorises the student to 
direct his own conduct and that of his penitents in accordance with them. 

Tt has never yet been shown, nor can it be shown, that Pascal has 
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brought any general charge against the Jesuit teaching which cannot be 
substantiated. Father Duhr repeats the old arguments. He tells us 
that there was no moral doctrine peculiar to the society. So far as Pascal 
and other opponents do not misrepresent their views, the teaching to 
which they object is that of the catholic church generally. If this 
were not so, would §. Alfonso de’ Ligttori have made Busenbaum the 
text of his great work? Would Gury’s book be now used in so many 
catholic colleges and seminaries? Certainly the Jesuits were not the 
inventors of casuistry, and the Dominicans first taught probabilism. But 
the society has since its foundation been’ the soul of that party in the 
church which has been eager to make the way of salvation as easy as 
possible; which has apparently been anxious to teach the penitent not to 
avoid all sin, but to keep within the uncertain boundary line of venial 
sin, and to enlarge that boundary as far as possible. It has identified 
itself with the laxest interpretation of moral rules.' Segneri, the most 
influential Jesuit of the time, assured Thyrsus Gonsalez that in attacking 
probabilism he was attacking the society of which he was general. Car- 
dinal Aguirre wrote, that, although almost all cardinals and prelates 
agreed with Gonsalez, and even some of the most learned and pious of his 
order, the great majority of the Jesuits were fiercely opposed to their 
general. He had maintained that to act safely in a doubtful case you 
must follow the opinion which you are honestly convinced is most pro- 
bable. Such rigorism, said his opponents, could not be reconciled with 
the confessional, and if the Jesuits were to accept it they could no longer 
maintain their position as the favourite confessors of princes and great men. 
In our own days Father Matignon rejoices that his order should in the last 
century have suffered defeat and persecution, fighting the good fight of 
probabilism. §. Alfonso de’ Liguori, it is true, was not a Jesuit, but he be- 
longed to the Jesuitical faction ; and his great authority in the ultramontane 
Roman church of the nineteenth century, and the fact that Gury should be 
an accredited text-book of ‘ Moral Science’ in Romanist seminaries, are 
only unhappy proofs that that faction has been for some time and is now 
dominant. ; 

Father Duhr professes to meet the irrefragable charge brought against 
his order, of having taught the art of ‘ directing the intention ’"—perhaps 
the most childish device for cheating both God and devil ever devised by 
the fantastic brain of a hairsplitting theologian, and scarcely less con- 
temptible to any robust knave than repulsive to a man of honour or a 
Christian ; but he promptly diverges into a discussion of the very different 
doctrine that the end justifies the means, and into a general protest against 
the injustice of making the whole society responsible for the opinions of a 
few. He attempts no defence of mental restrictions and equivocations 
beyond the remark that protestant writers allow that there are white lies 
and even occasions when it is our duty not to tell the truth. It may be true 
that, granted the confessional and the doctrine of penance, a systematic 
treatment of casuistry was unavoidable ; it is certainly true that men who 


} * Wenn der Probabiliorismus bei den Dominicanern so gut wie Ordensdoctrin 
wurde, so wurde der Probabilismus mehr und mehr in der Gesellschaft Jesu die 
sententia communis, zumal sie von einigen Ordensgeneralen begiinstigt wurde.’—-Dél- 
linger, Gesch. der Moralstreitigkeiten in der rimisch-katholischen Kirche, i. 44. 
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lived pure and saintly lives like Escobar, or who, like §. Alfonso, practised 
an exaggerated asceticism, were not trying to confuse the distinction be- 
tween the ‘ primrose path of dalliance ’ and the ‘ steep and thorny way to 
heaven’ in order that they themselves might tread the former without 
reproach. They were perhaps only attempting to reconcile the sublime 
unreason of Christian ethics with what to us appear the necessities and 
logic of our daily life. 

The casuist who seeks to determine what is the minimum of service 
which God will accept, what is the utmost limit to which His law can be 
stretched, teaches his penitents to deal with Him as with an exacting 
creditor whom his debtors may outwit provided they keep within the 
letter of the statute. Father Duhr maintains that the casuists only 
sought to supply the confessor with guidance in judging of an act already 
done, but probabilism was applied by the Jesuits to the direction of the 
future conduct of their penitents. It was this formal and legal method 
of treating our obligations to God which tempted the casuists to exercise 
their ingenuity not only in dealing with those cases in which the letter 
of the law would appear over-rigid or inapplicable, but also in justifying 
conduct scarcely less repugnant to the uninformed conscience of average 
humanity than to any true Christianity. No doubt there are mortal sins 
( peccata quae amicitiam cum Deo dissolvunt et peccatorem reum aeternae 
poenae constituunt), and sins venial (quae nec hominem Deo reddunt inimi- 
cum nec aeterno dignum supplicio) ; and an offence of any given kind—e.g. 
a theft—may belong to either the one or the other class. The distinction 
is a true one, but to act upon it,—to say, I will commit venial but avoid 
mortal sin,—is subversive of all true morality. To determine what are the 
conditions, the circumstances, which make our trangressions venial must be 
left to ‘ those clear eyes and perfect judgment of all-seeing Jove.’ 

As for the alleged necessity of supplying the confessor with a chart which 
may enable him to guide the conduct of those who consult him in doubt 
and perplexity, how few are the cases of conscience which cannot be 
decided on the spur of the moment by plain common sense in the service 
of an earnest desire to do what is right ourselves or to give the best 
advice to others! Andif the alternatives are so evenly balanced that 
choice is difficult, and if that which is the less safe is embraced in honest 
error, can this be thought a serious danger by those who hold that we 
may freely choose any course approved by some one pedant of authority in 
the schools ? 

Father Duhr says that the Jesuits in seeking to make Christ's yoke as 
easy to be born as: possible, only strive to follow the example of their 
Master and to avoid falling under his denunciation, ‘ Woe unto you, for 
ye load men with burdens grievous to be borne!’ But Christ did not seek 
to make the path of salvation smooth and attractive to the rich young 
man. He gave him, although it caused him to turn back in sorrow, a 
counsel of perfectién. And how do elaborate instructions as to when it 
may be justifiable, or at the worst a venial sin, to kill, to steal, to commit 
perjury, and so forth, agree with the simple directness of the command to 
turn the other cheek, to love our enemies, and to do good, hoping for no 
reward, and with the refusal to recognise distinctions in sin, which is 
shown by the equal condemnation of anger and of violence, of unclean 
thoughts and unclean acts ? P. F. Wiitert. 
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Verslag aangaande een Onderzock in de Archieven van Rusland ten 
bate der Nederlandsche Geschiedenis. Op last der Regeering ingesteld 
door Dr. C. C. UnLENBECK. (’s Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 1891.) 


Tuts volume forms one of a series that is being published at the charge 
of the Dutch government. Dr. Uhlenbeck, in giving to the world the results 
of his researches in Russian archives for materials bearing upon Netherland 
history, continues the good work that had already been begun by Blok and 
Berns in their investigations into the archives of Germany and Austria. 
Jacobus Scheltema, in his well-known work upon the relations between 
Russia and the Netherlands from the earliest times to 1725,! had confined 
himself entirely to Dutch sources of information, and more especially for the 
seventeenth century to the Netherland archives, which at the beginning of 
this century were brought back from Paris. He was, however, quite 
ignorant of the Russian language, and does not seem to have made any 
attempt to acquire materials from Russian sources. This deficiency Dr. 
Uhlenbeck, in the work under review, sets himself to remedy. In his preface 
hegivesan accountof the collections at Moscow, St. Petersburg, and Dorpat, 
which he has with more or less completeness examined. Of these by far 
the most important is that contained in the archives of the ministry of 
foreign affairs at Moscow, and from this the main part of his materials is 
drawn. Thearchives of the ministry of the marine at St. Petersburg seem 
scarcely to have repaid the labour of investigation, but Dr. Uhlenbeck, in a 
somewhatcursory examination of the documents in the university library at 
Dorpat, found several bundles of the correspondence of Jacob de la Gardie, 
and in this there is much relating to Holland. It deserves, and doubtless 
will receive, thorough investigation, for Jacob de la Gardie had many 
correspondents who were either Dutchmen or residents in the Netherlands. 

The work is divided into four periods. The first extends from the 
year 1600 to the establishment of the first permanent Russian embassy 
in Holland in 1699; the second deals with the thirteen years when 
Matwejew was ambassador at the Hague, 1699-1713 ; the third covers the 
period from the arrival of Prince Kurakin as ambassador, in 1718, to the 
death of Peter the Great, in 1725 ; the fourth from 1725 to the fall of the 
republic. It may at once be said that the reign of Peter the Great fur- 
nishes the material for the larger part of the book; half, indeed, of the 
whole is devoted to the events of the years 1711-1724, and a considerable 
portion of this half to the three years preceding the peace of Utrecht. 
One cannot but wish that the subject of the earlier trade relations with 
Russia had been more fully treated, as after all in the case of the Dutch 
republic trade was the chief cause of national prosperity and power, and 
the supreme object in the eyes of Dutch statesmen and diplomatists. 
The merely political issues were to them matters of secondary importance. 
Among the documents brought to light by Dr. Uhlenbeck is a book contain- 
ing an account of the Russian embassy to the United Provinces (12 July 1645 
to 17 May 1647), from which a number of interesting and curious extracts 
are given (part i. pp. 28-40). The narrative first tells of the despatch. of 
the courier Matwej Spironodof with the news to the states of the death 


' Rusland en de Nederlanden beschouwd in derzclver wederkeerige Betrekkingen. 
2 vols. Amst. 1817-1819. 
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of the czar Michael and the accession of Alexis to the throne, and then 
of the arrival of the special embassy from the new czar in the persons 
of Ilja Milaslafsky and Ivan Baibakof, and of their discharge of their 
mission. There are two points which these extracts bring out in strong 
relief—(1) the deep sense of their dignity and importance which even in 
the middle of the seventeenth century possessed the Muscovite czars, and 
the oriental rigidity of the ceremonial etiquette demanded by their envoys ; 
(2) the remarkable position of influence occupied by Frederick Henry, 
prince of Orange, not only in the councils of his own country, but in the 
eyes of so distant a foreign nation as Russia then was. The pro- 
ceedings of these ambassadors lend weight to the view already 
expressed in the pages of this Review by the present writer? that the 
authority and power of the stadholder in the United Provinces reached 
their highest. point in the last years of Frederick Henry. Milaslafsky 
and Baibakof on this occasion actually refused for months to appear 
before the states-general, unless the prince were present. But Frederick 
Henry was at first absent on campaign, and when he returned was so ill 
that he was unable to quit his house or to transact any business. But 
the representations made to the ambassadors were all in vain. They 
pleaded their sovereign’s command, and declined absolutely to do anything 
except in the presence of the stadholder—no, not even if his son Prince 
William acted as his deputy. They had been at the Hague since the 
middle of the summer, waiting ; so at last the prince of Orange, though 
seriously ill, offered to receive them in his own house, and on 17 Dec. the 
interview took place, Frederick Henry being carried into the audience 
chamber in the arms of two attendants. At this point of the narrative 
the extracts given by our author cease; but the details of the interview 
should be of some interest, as they occupy pp. 107-147 of the report. 

As has already been said, the second part of this work is occupied almost 
entirely with the correspondence of the first resident Russian ambassador 
at the Hague, Andrei Artemonowitsch Matwejew (1699-1712). This 
embassy of Matwejew is noteworthy as being the first serious attempt of 
Russia to exercise influence in the west and to enter into permanent 
relations with the western states. Above all the czar wished to secure 
at least the benevolent neutrality of the sea powers in his struggle with 
Charles XII. Matwejew does not seem to have been a strong man ; he 
did not make himself thoroughly at home in Holland, nor does he appear 
to have had much weight. He was listened to politely, but ignored. 
That his first impressions of the Dutch were far from favourable may be 
gathered from a letter to Galofkin (9 Feb. 1700). ‘My life here,’ he 
writes, ‘is very wearisome and full of disagreeableness. The Hague is, as 
my lord himself will know, the dullest of towns, and the people very 
unsociable, but friendly when one gives them presents. House rent is 
unspeakably high. . ... Pity me like a father, my very gracious lord, for 
my forlorn condition, which is like that of an orphan.’ The ambassador, 
however, found a good and true friend of Russia in the influential burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, Witsen, and to him Matwejew constantly turned 
for advice and support, which were as constantly given. On one occasion 
Witsen succeeded in stopping a loan of 300,000 florins which was being 


* Ene. Hist, Rey., Jan. and April 1891. 
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raised for the service of Sweden, and on many occasions he was most 
useful in furthering the desires of the czar in the matter of the engage- 
ment of shipwrights and skilled artisans for the Russian dockyards, &c. 
In 1707 Matwejew visited England, but no extracts are given from his 
correspondence during that period, and we do not know what impression 
the court of Queen Anne produced upon him. His letters show him to 
have taken no small interest in England and English affairs, upon which 
he frequently comments. Many references might be given, but it will 
suffice to mention his interview with Marlborough, 11 April 1707, 
immediately before his visit to London (p. 94). His object was to win 
over the duke to use his influence with the English queen on behalf of 
Russia, and he handed to him an autograph letter from the czar, accom- 
panied by the present of a valuable jewel and a portrait. Marlborough 
with much affectation of diffidence accepted the gifts, and with the 
deepest expressions of gratitude and friendship declared that the czar 
might reckon upon him in all possible circumstances as long as he lived. 
He does not appear, however, more suo, to have felt the slightest obliga- 
tion to act up to his words. 

Whether it were through his own fault or because the course of events 
in reality lay outside the sphere of Russian influence as yet, Matwejew 
failed to obtain for his master that weight in the councils of the grand 
alliance to which Peter considered himself entitled. He was, therefore, 
in the year 1712 superseded in his post by Prince Kurakin. Kurakin was 
undoubtedly a man of greater intellectual calibre than his predecessor, 
yet it is doubtful whether he would have been more successful in his 
diplomatic efforts but for an important event which had meantime 
occurred. The result of the battle of Pultawa altered the position and 
status of the czar in the eyes of Europe, and his representative found 
that from henceforth more attention was paid to his views. The corre- 
spondence of Kurakin with his superiors throws considerable light on the 
varying relations and complicated interests of the contending powers 
during the difficult and important period 1711-1714. The czar showed 
himself throughout friendly to the allies, and especially to the Dutch, and 
was anxious on his part to obtain a recognition and confirmation of his 
new conquests upon the Baltic. To the student of the times not merely 
the extracts given by Dr. Uhlenbeck but probably the whole of the letters 
would repay perusal. English politics meet with frequent and shrewd 
comment (vide pp. 108-114, 129-136). The period after the death 
of Peter the Great, 1725, is very summarily treated. There still remained 
a number of Dutchmen in the Russian service, but the direct relations 
between the countries were slight and unimportant. 

The work of Dr. Uhlenbeck includes an appendix in German, entitled 
‘ Beitriige zu einer russisch-niederliindischen Bibliographie,’ from the pen of 
Herr Benjamin Cordt, assistant librarian at Dorpat. It gives a useful list 
of Russian historical works and sources of information bearing upon the 
diplomatic and commercial relations between Russia and the Netherlands. 
Among these there are two which are of interest for the early history 
of English trade with the White Sea. These are (1) Juri Tolstoi, ‘ The 
First Forty Years of Reciprocal Relations between Russia and England,’ * 


5 Perwya sorok let snoscheni meshdu Rossijeju i Anglijeju. 
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1558-1598, St. Petersburg, 1875; (2) a continuation of this work of 
Tolstoi, ‘Memorials of the Diplomatic Relations of the State of Moscow with 
England during the Years 1581-1604,’ * which was printed in vol. xxxviii. 
of the ‘ Magazine of the Imperial Russian Historical Society,’ St. Peters- 
burg, 1888. Herr Cordt points out that it is clear from these sources 
that the English were the first to discover the passage to the White Sea 
and to set up trading establishments at the mouth of the Dwina. The 
statement that the Brabant merchant Jan de Walle landed at the mouth 
of the Dwina in 1555 is an error which has been freely taken from the 
Dwina Chronicle (Letopirs Dwinskaja), generally a most trustworthy 
source of information, but the real date is 1578.° At this later date De 
Walle did come, and obtained extensive trade privileges. He, indeed, 
made his way to Moscow and became personally acquainted with the 
czar, and for a long course of years, under the name of Beloborod (White 
Beard), as a kind of informal Netherland resident exercised considerable 
influence at the Russian court. Against this Dutch intrusion, however, 
Queen Elizabeth strongly protested, claiming priority and exclusive rights 
for her subjects, but for a time in vain. The czar declined to admit that 
any nation had the exclusive right to sail into the White Sea, saying 
‘that he could not think of closing the ocean, a way created by God.’ ® 
Nevertheless, after the death of the influential Beloborod the English 
seem practically to have had their way, for by a rescript of the czar Boris, 
dated 8 June 1601, all foreign merchants, though they may land their 
goods at Archangel, are debarred from trading with Moscow and the other 
Rv sian towns, with the exception of an Englishman, Richard Jurjew (!) 

Dr. Uhlenbeck would appear not to have read carefully these ‘ Bei- 
triige,’ which are included in his book. In his introduction Dr. Uhlenbeck 
(p. 4) expresses a wish that the manuscript of the work of Elias Herck- 
mans‘ on the identity of the false Demetrius should find a publisher; 
Herr Cordt tells us (p. 255) that it was* published in 1874. Two slight 
errors in the text may be pointed out: p. 128, 1. 10, for ‘Z. Ts. Majesteit ’ 
read ‘ Z. Keiz. Majesteit ;’ p. 155, 1. 3, for ‘ Russische koning ’ read ‘ Pruis- 
sische koning.’ 

No small service has been.rendered by the author to historical students 
in the Netherlands by his practice of giving translations of all the extracts 
from the Russian documents which are found in this work. At the close 
of his introduction (pp. 11, 12) Dr. Uhlenbeck states that the language 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century state papers and correspundence 
which he consulted differs very considerably from the ordinary Russian 
of to-day, and would be almost unintelligible to any one only superficially 
acquainted with the language. It would, therefore, have been of little 
avail to print simply the original text of the quotations. An index to the 
names of the principal persons referred to in the work is given at the 
end of the volume. 


GrorGE Epmunpson. 


* Pamjdtniki diplomatitscheskich snoscheni Moskowskawo gossudarstwa Anglijeju 


1581-1604. 
tom. xxxviii.) 
* As to this see Uhlenbeck’s Verslag, p. 248. * P. 250. 


* Written at Amsterdam, 1625, and purchased in 1856 by the Public Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. 


(Sbornik imperatorskawo russkawo istoritscheskawo obschtschestwa, 
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Notas para a historia do Ceard (segunda metade do seculo XVIII). Pelo 
Dr. GUILHERME StupERT. (Lisbon: Typographia do Recreio.) 


Dr. StupDERT, a distinguished Brazilian medical man, should from his 
name, and the fact that he is the son of a British consul, be of English 
descent, but the patient, plodding thoroughness with which he has 
collected every scrap of manuscript relating to the town of Ceara, of which 
he is so devoted a citizen, savours more of German than of British methods. 
He has, as he says, expended a vast amount of time, thought, and money 
in making a collection of 1,333 official documents relating to the town, 
and, as a sort of pendant to the book now before us, has published a 
catalogue raisonné of 144 pages giving an account of his treasures. - The 
great majority of the documents are purely ephemeral and local in their 
interest, but it is possible that future historians of northern Brazil may 
find some little grain in the immense heap of chaff of which the collec- 
tion mainly consists. The book on the history of Ceara’ which Dr. Studert 
has recently published is written with the same patient thoroughness and 
minuteness which are the characteristics of his catalogue. The period he 
has chosen to illustrate does not appear to an outsider to be the most 
attractive one in the annals of Ceard. It has none of the romantic interest. 
which attaches to remote conquest or colonisation, but treats mainly of 
the re-discovery of the mines of Cariris in 1750, the various fruitless 
attempts to work them, and their subsequent abandonment. Every page 
of the book gives proof of the utter badness of the Portuguese colonial 
system, and, from this point of view if from no other, is interesting as 
affording an ample reason for the decay and failure of Portugal as a 
colonial power. The harassing interference of the Portuguese officials 
with Brazilian enterprise, the rapacious greed with which the mother 
country sucked the blood of all colonial industry and production, are 
brought forward prominently, but apparently unintentionally, in Dr. 
Studert’s book. The book itself, from its tedious minuteness and dis- 
cursiveness, can be but of little interest except to those who are immediately 
connected with Ceardé. Every small unimportant point is laboriously 
provea by official documents printed in full. Not a fact, a name, or a 
date is taken for granted but must be vouched for, and, if necessary, fiercely 
contended for, by the aid of Dr. Studert’s immense collection of documents. 
This method certainly has ifs advantages for future historians, but it does 
not tend to make a book in which it is employed attractive reading for 
the ordinary student of to-day. It is, however, only just to Dr. Studert 
to acknowledge that he is as modest as he is painstaking, and disclaims 
for his book the title of a history. He says: ‘In these pages, which 
consist merely of a strict objective exposition, I claim only to lay the 
foundations of a work of more ample leisure than mine, to furnish the 
materials for chronicles of higher historical value by publishing in full or 
in part interesting documents which would otherwise shortly be lost to us. 
It has been my pleasure to open up for more competent travellers a path 
through the dense thicket of our chronicles, and once more to have helped 
towards the elucidation of obscure points in the story of the land I love so 
dearly.’ From this point of view Dr. Studert’s labours are to be unre- 
seryedly commended, and it is to be hoped that the ardent attachment 
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which he shows to Ceara, which city, to a visitor, certainly appears un- 
interesting enough, may be rewarded by the increased respect and esteem 
of his fellow townsmen. Martin A. S. Hume. 


Napoleon. By Wruutam O’Connor Morris. (‘ Heroes of the Nations.’) 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893.) 

Mes Souvenirs sur Napoléon. Par le Comte Cnaptan. (Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 18938.) 


Mr. O’Connor Morris is known as a competent writer upon military 
history. He is fairly accurate, although he makes one or two slips, as 
when he says that Macdonald was attacked by Bliicher on the Katzbach 
in the campaign of 1813 (p. 812), whereas Macdonald attacked Bliicher, 
as may be read in General Marbot’s lively account of that battle. He 
observes the due proportion of historical events, and he is free from 
national or party prejudice. He writes fluently and pleasantly, and has 
produced a life which is in many respects an excellent popular account 
of one of the most wonderful of men. As a short biography of Napoleon 
cannot add much to our available knowledge, its chief merit must lie 
in a right presentation of his talent and character. Here it must be said 
that Mr. O’Connor Morris has not escaped the biographer’s usual error, a 
too indulgent tenderness for his subject. He is quite right in ignoring 
the merely stupid or fanatical assailants of Napoleon, but he is grossly 
unjust to Lanfrey and to Taine. Lanfrey is, no doubt, the advocatus 
diaboli. He represents the reaction against imperialism. He dwells far 
more on the mischievous than on the beneficial aspects of Napoleon’s 
domination. He puts a bad construction upon some parts of Napoleon’s 
conduct which are merely doubtful. He does not make sufficient allow- 
ance for the inevitable influence of the French revolution upon public men 
who were formed whilst it was in progress. But when Mr. O’Connor Morris 
says in his preface that Lanfrey ‘ is the only libeller of Napoleon who has 
tried to rise to the level of history,’ he forgets that many of the most formi- 
dable of Lanfrey’s charges against Napoleon are based ‘upon documents 
of unquestionable authenticity. Similarly, when Mr. O’Connor Morris 
styles Taine ‘the minute philosopher of calumny,’ one is tempted to 
remind him that he has not at all equalled the impressive portraiture 
of Napoleon’s colossal talent and energy which we owe to the minute 
philosopher. Taine has accepted, perhaps too readily, one or two anec- 
dotes illustrative of Napoleon’s coarseness, anecdotes which, even if 
authentic, are of little value for history; but his general conception of 
Napoleon’s character rests upon a mass of evidence which cannot be ignored, 
and his estimate of Napoleon’s achievement is largely justified by the 
later history of France. 

It is on Napoleon’s permanent historical achievement that our historic 
valuation of the man must be based. Mr. O’Connor Morris has the historic 
sense to see this, and to see that the application of this test excludes 
Napoleon from the first rank of statesmen. He justly claims for Napoleon 
the foremost place among warriors and administrators ; but military and 
administrative skill does not supply the place of the highest of all practical 
faculties, judgment. That Napoleon’s judgment was defective is proved 
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by the fact that not even his genius could give solidity to his empire. 
One cannot help seeing that the contemner of ideology was misled by a 
narrow view of human nature and a perverse conception of history. Mr. 
O’Connor Morris does not try to conceal the error or to belittle the ruin 
which it made. And his estimate of Napoleon’s system, although expressed 
in much more sympathetic terms, is not, after all, so widely different from 
the estimate of Taine. Both agree that he set an ineffaceable impress on 
the reconstruction of a great society; both agree that he did much mis- 
chief in trying to set up an impossible domination over Europe. 

Distinct from the historical estimate of the hero’s achievement, but 
suggested by it, is the psychological investigation of his feelings and 
motives. The biographer is particularly bound to attempt to answer the 
obvious question, Why did a man of such indisputable genius fall into an 
hallucination patent even in his own day to men of plain common sense ? 
Mr. O’Connor Morris answers that the later Napoleon differs much from the 
earlier, that the extraordinary greatness to which he rose so soon turned 
his head, and that the sagacious, patriotic first consul was perverted into 
the reckless, insatiate emperor. Such a complete transformation is not 
impossible under the circumstances, although it is not very probable in the 
case of suchanironnature. Unluckily Mr. O’Connor Morris’s theory compels 
him to pass lightly over the more unpleasant incidents of Napoleon's 
earlier career. Thus he barely mentions, in his account of the famous 
Italian campaign, the systematic pillage of Italian works of art, or the 
enormous contributions levied on neutral states or friendly populations. 
Mr. O’Connor Morris even falls into something like self-contradiction, for 
on p. 31 he speaks of ‘ the attitude of goodwill which the great mass of the 
Lombards steadily maintained towards the French,’ and on p. 41 he says 
that ‘ the Lombards were rising against detested masters.’ He palliates the 
enslavement of Venice by accepting almost without criticism the enslaver’s 
account of the transaction. He says as little as possible of the frantic 
folly shown in the invasion of Egypt, a folly quite equal to any which 
marked Napoleon’s later years, and inconceivable on the part of such a 
master in the art of war. He sees ‘real insight and wisdom’ (p. 67), 
and ‘a strong conviction of the existence of the Divine’ (p. 116), in 
Napoleon’s attitude towards Mohammedanism in Egypt, apparently for- 
getting the difference between respect towards the religion of others and 
an attempt to cheat them nto believing that it is your own. What he 
cannot palliate he sometimes forgets to mention. He says all that can 
be said (and little is that all) to lessen the guilt of the murder of Enghien, 
but he says nothing at all of the equally atrocious murder of Palm. 
Lastly, he seems to think that the charge of habitual falsehood brought 
against Napoleon is sufficiently met by calling those who make it de- 
tractors. Yet this charge rests on an enormous mass of documentary evi- 
dence, which Mr. O’Connor Morris seems quite unable to shake. Napoleon, 
we readily admit, was not a monster of wickedness, a man loving evil for its 
own sake, or revelling in foulness. He was simply a man of intense 
passions and no scruples. So great an intellect could not be other than 
constructive. It is absurd to regard Napoleon simply as an Attila or a 
Timour. But the constructions of Napoleon, always magnificent, were 
often unsuited to the wants of human nature and incapable of lasting. 
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Even when otherwise noble and useful they were the worse for his all- 
absorbing passion to do everything and to rule everything. As to means, 
it is proved to demonstration that Napoleon always thought the shortest 
way the best, and never hesitated for prudence or for honesty, for pity or 
for fear. In these respects his character appears to us uniform from 
first to last. There was development in that character, but no trans- 
formation. Insensibility to the rights and feelings of others is not less 
discernible in the conqueror of Italy than in the oppressor of Germany. 
The spirit of the gambler is as apparent in the invasion of Egypt as in 
the refusal to make terms after Leipzig. To have ignored the non-moral 
temper of the man seems to us the chief defect in this useful and agree- 
able life of Napoleon. 

The volume entitled ‘Mes Souvenirs sur Napoléon’ is so far dis- 
appointing that the recollections occupy little more than half of it, the 
rest being taken up with a memoir of the author. Chaptal was, however, a 
man of considerable mark both in science and in administration. He was 
minister of the interior in the time of the consulate, and, although he 
resigned soon after the establishment of the empire, he remained upon 
fair terms with the emperor. In reading his recollections we are beset 
by the difficulty which is always experienced with works of this class. 
Close intimacy with a great man nearly always implies open adulation or 
suppressed grudge. The editor’s account of the reasons which led Chaptal 
to retire from the ministry of the interior would lead us to think that he 
must have been embittered against Napoleon. Suspicion is strengthened 
by Chaptal’s repeating the discredited story about the poisoning of plague- 
stricken soldiers at Jaffa. Nevertheless the impression made by these 
reminiscences is in harmony with all the best accounts of Napoleon left us 
by other observers. Chaptal brings before us the singular combination of 
dreaminess with vehemence in Napoleon’s character. He depreciates pro- 
bably too severely the extent of Napoleon’s youthful reading: Bonaparte 
avait beaucoup révé, mais jamais étudié (p. 224). Chaptal observes that 
during the first years of his power Napoleon was never ashamed of 
asking the most elementary question, or tired of listening to the discussions 
of legal or administrative experts ; but that when he had learnt enough to 
form an opinion he became as wilful as he had been teachable. Chaptal 
repeats what so many other writers have said, that as time went on 
Napoleon attached less and less value to capacity, civil or military, and 
more and more value to blind obedience, even preferring in many instances 
those whom the public disliked or despised, because they had no other 
support than in his power. He had no fear of being overthrown, but he 
thought that he could keep his place only by making others afraid. Au 
dedans et au dehors je ne régne que par la crainte que jinspire. Si 
jabandonnais ce systéme, je ne tarderais pas d étre détréné. Voila ma 
position et les motifs de ma conduite (p. 219). Chaptal adds that Philip 
the Fair and Lewis XI were the kings whom Napoleon most admired, and 
gives one or two instances of the extent to which he carried his principle 
of terror. 

In matters of religion, according to Chaptal, Napoleon was neither 
indifferent nor unbelieving. He believed in the existence of God and in 
the immortality of the soul, and if it had not been for his disputes with 
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the pope Chaptal is confident that at forty-five he would have been 
dévot (p. 289). Chaptal, himself an easy Gallio, says that these disputes 
led Napoleon to read many books of controversy and to consult many 
learned divines, until much study had the result of making him sceptical 
about religion. Then he regretted that he had not turned protestant. 
He had undertaken the reconciliation of France with the church, says 
Chaptal, against the will of every. one about his person, and nothing did 
more to alienate the people than his subsequent policy towards the pope. 
For the fine arts, Chaptal says, the emperor cared nothing. They were 
all imitation of nature, he thought, and anybody could imitate. He cared 
as little for that art which Frenchmen so much value, the art of social 
intercourse. Sa cour était une vraie galére, ow chacun ramait selon 
Vordonnance (p. 827). Commerce he despised, holding that the merchant 
has neither faith nor fatherland (p. 274). Manufactures he held in more 
esteem, and promoted by letting them alone in spite of his general passion 
for regulating everything (pp. 288-9). Agriculture he prized still more. 
He could not, says Chaptal, be taught the value of artificial grasses in a 
scientific husbandry, but thought that the land given to them was so much 
lost to corn. Cheap bread he thought a necessity of government, especially 
cheap bread for Paris. Merely political riots, he told Chaptal, were not 
formidable, parce qu’alors on peut mitrailler sans pitié, et qu’avec douze 
cents hommes bien conduits et quatre piéces de canon il ferait rentrer tout 
Paris dans ses boutiques, comme il Vavait fait le 18 vendémiaire. 
Other points of Napoleon’s character which appear in these recollections 
are familiar to most readers of history. His inconceivable power of labour, 
his rapid organising intelligence, his rigorous economy, his extreme 
moderation in eating, drinking, and sleeping, his profound insight into 
human weakness, his rooted disbelief in human virtue, his furious out- 
bursts of passion, his grandiose, although limited, imagination are all 
illustrated anew. A chapter containing some of his military dicta will be 
read with interest. He placed Alvinzy above all the other generals whom 
he had encountered. Mere obstinacy, he said, gains many battles, and 
in dealing with superior numbers the great point is to confound them by 
sheer audacity. Once a brilliant success has been gained, a frightened 
enemy will grant every demand. It need hardly be said how well these 
maxims were exemplified in his own campaigns. 

F. C. Montaavue. 





Die Biindnerische Allmend. By H. Moosspercer. 
1891.) 

Die Entwickelung der Probstei Interlaken im 18. Jahrhundert. By 
E. Tarartnorr. (Schaffhausen: J. Bachmann. 1892.) 

Die Bergnamen des Berner Oberlandes vor dem 19. Jahrhundert. By 
A. Wiser. (Bern: Schmid, Francke, & Co. 1893.) 


In many cases works dealing with purely local history have a twofold 
use for students of general history, for not only is general history” built 
up out of and based on numberless local histories, but these latter often 
supply details confirming or contradicting some great historical general- 
isation. For these reasons some account of: certain recent pamphlets 
concerning Swiss local history may be of use to English readers. 


(Chur: C. Senti. 
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Miaskowski, in his great work on Swiss Allmends (Leipzig, 1879), dealt 
only with the Allmends of German-speaking Switzerland, excusing himself 
for this incompleteness by the pleas that those of French-speaking Switzer- 
land were so different that they would require a special work, while 
nothing certain and authentic was known about the Allmends of East 
and South Switzerland. Herr Moosberger of Chur has’ now sup- 
plied the latter omission by his thesis presented to the university of 
Ziirich for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Apart from the earlier 
sections, which contain many rather rash statements and theories, this 
book is very interesting, for in the Graubiinden we have the old Roman 
influences at work at the same time as the later Teutonic ones. Many 
illustrations of the gradual development of rights of common user of 
meadow, pasture, and forest land may be found herein, as well as of the 
many stages of the process by which that common user is in many cases 
passing into private property ; e.g. in the remote Val Calanca it was the 
practice to divide by lot every twenty years among the different com- 
munes all the land owned in common, and this practice, which pointed 
back to an original and single commune in the valley, was not abolished 
till 1866. Even more recently lawsuits between different communes in 
the Upper Engadine have thrown much light on the history of common 
ownership of land. These and many similar points are treated of at 
length by Herr Moosberger by the aid of original documents and 
abundant local knowledge. He really seems too to have at last dis- 
covered the meaning of the jingle Wun und Weid, so common in the 
old documents. It seems to refer originally to pastures won by clearing 
away a certain space in the primeval forest, and later to have taken a 
wider meaning, for the same reasons as other alliterative phrases. 

In another Ziirich dissertation Herr Tatarinoff, a Swiss of Russian ex- 
traction, has written what is really a history of the Bernese Oberland in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though nominally it is only a history of the 
firsttwo centuries (1183-1323) of the life of the great house of Austin canons 
at Interlaken. Little is known of the internal history of this house. Its ex- 
ternal history is made up of a series of acquisitions of estates and advowsons 
in all the neighbouring valleys, and in this way we are led to trace out the 
early history of Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen, Miirren, Meiringen, and 
other places well known to summer tourists. Herr Tatarinoff has very 
carefully worked through the documents in the great ‘ Fontes Rerum 
Bernensium ad 1353,’ and indeed he tells us that this is practically his 
sole authority. It is wonderful how local knowledge can extract so much 
information from old charters; e.g. in 1252 we find many of the 
pastures in the Grindelwald valley mentioned by their present names, as 
wellas one at least of the great peaks which tower above them—the ‘ Mons 
Egere’ or Eiger. The convent had the great privilege of electing its 
own ‘advocate’ or ‘ protector,’ and this leads to various interesting 
developments, particularly when in 1318 Leopold of Austria is chosen. 
The relations of the convent to the rising town of Bern, and to their neigh- 
bour the town of Unterseen (founded 1279-1280), supply some curious 
reading. Special attention is paid by the author to the acquisition of the 
advowsons and tithes of various parishes, which naturally involves much 
research into very local history. Genealogical tables of the principal feudal 
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families mentioned, and an appendix of original charters, complete an 
excellent monograph ; and we hope that the author will soon fulfil his 
promise of carrying on his tale till the dissolution of the convent in 1582. 
Another aspect of the history of the Bernese Oberland is treated by 
Herr A. Wiiber in an elaborate and careful article reprinted from the 
‘Jahrbuch’ of the Swiss Alpine Club, vol. xxviii. It shows how very 
gradually the great peaks so well known to Swiss tourists obtained their 
present names, or indeed any distinctive name at all. Next to the Kiger 
(mentioned above) comes the Bietschhorn (first mentioned 1548), then the 
Jungfrau (1577). But even this latter peak was frequently misnamed and 
confounded with its neighbours the Ménch and the Eiger, the matter 
not being really quite cleared up till within the last forty years. It is odd 
that the name of the Finsteraarhorn (the highest peak of the group) does 
not appear till 1760, while that of the Aletschhorn (the second peak) is 
not found at all before the nineteenth century. It is to be hoped that Herr 
Wiiber will extend his researches in this quite new line to other districts 
of the Alps. W. A. B. Cooniper. 


L’ Algérie et la Tunisie a travers les Ages. Deux conférences par 
ALEXANDRE Bovurtrove, associé correspondant de la Société des 
Antiquaires de France, chargé de Missions Archéologiques du Ministére 
de l’Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts. (Paris: Leroux. 1893.) 

Correspondance des Deys d’Alger avec la Cour de France, 1579-1833. 
Recueillie dans les Dépéts d’Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, de la 
Marine, des Colonies et de la Chambre de Commerce de Marseille, et 
publiée, avee une Introduction, des Eclaircissements et des Notes, par 
Evaine Pruantet, attaché au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. 2 
tomes. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1889.) 


M. Bourrove has the courage of his nation. In sixty-two pages he 
disposes of the history of Tunis and Algiers d travers les dges. Eth- 
nology, archeology, topography, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs jostle each other through his well-printed pages; and it is no 
wonder that after such a tour d’acrobate he is able to record with 
undisguised satisfaction the salve d’applaudissements with which his 
delighted audience welcomed the termination of his lectures. It is true 
he has added nothing to our previous knowledge of the subject; nor can 
it be said that his hurried notices of antiquities are always intelligible 
without the aid of the photographs with which he illustrated his lectures, 
but not his book. All that can be said in favour of the publication of so 
sketchy and ephemeral a survey is that it may serve to induce people 
who are quite ignorant of the subject to pursue their studies in other 
works. The numerous scraps of interesting information scattered through- 
out this brief brochwre would be excessively tantalising if the matter were 
suffered to rest there. M. Boutroue is not inaccurate, despite his brevity ; 
but it may be doubted whether Shershel is an Arab corruption of Julia 
Caesarea. The ‘Clup Alpin,’ to which the second lecture was delivered, 
appears to have received ‘in the spirit in which it was meant’ M. 
Boutroue’s assurance that the protectorate in Tunis is in every way 
preferable to annexation, since it gives France all the advantages with 
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none of the responsibilities ; but it is not easy to see how this reluctance 
to turn Tunis into a colony squares with the lecturer’s fervid apostrophe 
about the success of Algiers, which he regards as a final answer to the 
contention that France does not understand colonisation. He refers to 
Mr. Grant Allen in refutation of this time-honoured theory, but we do 
not know that the authority is convincing. A colony which, after sixty 
years, still does not pay the cost of occupation is scarcely an instance of 
successful colonisation, though undoubtedly it affords a comfortable 
livelihood and a delightful sanatorium to numerous foreigners. 

M. Plantet’s work, which we had intended to notice earlier, is a very 
different performance. If anything it errs on the side of over-elaboration. 
Few more curious studies in diplomacy exist than the relations between 
the European powers and the pirates who ruled at Algiers and Tunis in 
nominal subjection to the Sublime Porte. M. Plantet gives a clear 
account in his introduction of the events which led to the foundation of 
the domination of the Barbary corsairs in the Mediterranean, though 
here, we think, he might have expanded his narrative with advantage. 
His subject, however, is the intercourse of France with Algiers, and 
considering that this occupies over 1,200 pages, it is easy to understand 
that his notices of the history of the corsairs before regular diplomatic 
relations with France were founded must be brief, and that his account of 
the dealings of other nations with Algiers should be merely episodical, 
and chiefly composed of vague references to the selfish policy of England. 
The beginning of commercial concessions to Provengaux on the Barbary 
coast dates from 1478, when the merchants of Marseilles obtained the 
monopoly of the coral and other fishing between Tabarka and Bougie, 
together with a small grant of territory. This was, of course, before the 
establishment of the corsair régime; but the Porte confirmed the 
concessions d’Afrique in 1535, and the corsairs, as vassals of Turkey, 
were obliged to consent. The Bastion de France, which was rather what 
the East India Company called a factory than a fortress, was built in 
1561, and became thenceforward a perpetual bone of contention between 
the two countries. The Bastion was repeatedly plundered, burnt, and 
restored ; it was the cause of endless difficulties with the ‘exalted and 
illustrious lords’ of Algiers, the ground of numerous missions, and the 
grave of many victims. M. Plantet is preparing a history of the Bastion 
de France, which will be full of interest; but his present work deals 
rather with the direct diplomatic relations of Algiers first with the 
“consuls and governors of the city of Marseilles,’ and afterwards with 
the court of France. The first French consul appointed to Algiers was 
Bartholle, in 1564; but the Algerines refused to admit a witness of their 
proceedings into the head-quarters of piracy, and it was not till 1578 that 
Captain Maurice Sauron was actually installed as consul at Algiers, and 
even then he had some difficulty in keeping his post or securing a 
reception for the deputy who generally did the work of an absent consul 
in those pleasant days. But the consul was mainly the object of the 
Algerines’ contempt and violence ; he was not the channel of diplomatic 
intercourse with France. The pasha (for it was before the time of the 
deys) used to communicate directly with MM. les consuls et gouverneurs 
de la ville de Marseille, whom he addressed in polished terms as 
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magnifiques seigneurs, with many an oriental periphrasis; and the 
consuls and governors of Marseilles replied respectfully, albeit sometimes 
very firmly, to the trés illustre prince, and signed themselves his trés 
humbles et trés affectionnés voisins, amis et serviteurs. The correspondence 
between the authorities at Marseilles and the pasha published by M. 
Plantet begins at 1579, but the bulk of it is comprised between 1620 and 
1680. In 1681 we find Louis XIV writing in person to the trés illustre 
et magnifique seignewr who plundered the Mediterranean from his lair 
at Algiers, and, to do him justice, the pirate king replies in becoming 
language, and overwhelms the ‘ defender of the Christians’ with bene- 
dictions. Sometimes the letters are addressed to the governor of the 
Bastion de France, sometimes to the secretary of the Marine at Paris, 
but as a rule the king was the direct correspondent of his brother of 
Algiers. M. Plantet has filled two bulky volumes with this curious 
material, which throws a flood of light upon the conditions of the 
Mediterranean trade in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
his explanatory notes evince an enormous amount of research among the 
archives of Marseilles, of the Marine, and of the Foreign Office. As 
an ably edited and annotated collection of all the documents bearing 
upon this subject that are known to be preserved in France, his 
work must be regarded as exhaustive and even final; and no one who 
studies the history of Mediterranean commerce can afford to neglect 
his labours. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether a more generally 
useful result might not have been attained by a careful précis of most of 
the letters, in the manner of our ‘ Calendars of State Papers,’ with only the 
most important documents printed in extenso. Such a plan would have 
saved the student the extreme tedium of reading innumerable complaints 
and rejoinders framed in very similar language. An excellent index, 
however, and a strict chronological arrangement will assist reference to 
a somewhat unwieldy mass of materials, and many of the letters are of 
so great importance that one is glad to have them unabridged. The early 
correspondence is the most interesting, because the details are less known ; 
but the final period immediately preceding the French conquest in 1830 
is well represented, and the series closes with some pathetic letters from 
the exiled dey Hoseyn to Louis-Philippe, in which le vieillard soussigné 
sets forth the misery and poverty of his position, and seeks in vain for 
a pension for himself and his family from the king, comme vos propres 
pupilles. After wandering from Naples to Paris, and back to Leghorn, 
he settled in Alexandria, where he died in 1888. The whole work 
reveals a singular state of relations between a civilised and a frankly 
predatory power, and it is to be hoped that M. Plantet will continue a 
labour so admirably begun by publishing the correspondence between the 
court of France and the rulers of Tunis. StantEy LaneE-Poo.e. 


Studies of Travel: Greece ; Italy. By E. A. FrEEmMAN. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893.) 


Miss FREEMAN would have earned the gratitude of all those who called 
her father friend if she had done no more than present them with the 
admirable portrait prefixed to one of these two little volumes. The 
volumes themselves, which contain impressions of scenes visited in recent 
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years in Greece and Italy, give us a revelation of the writer’s mind more 
complete than is to be obtained from his larger works. Those who 
know what he was may again admire the marvellous extent of his 
historical knowledge and the aptness with which he brings illustra- 
tions from all quarters to bear upon the subject in hand, whilst they 
will no less easily recognise the limitations to which even his informa- 
tion was subjected. How much, for instance, is gained from the remark 
made on the occupants of an Etruscan tomb that ‘Publius Volumnius, 
son of Avle Felimna, is the exact parallel to Robert the son of 
Godwin, and a crowd of others in his days, Norman-named sons of 
English fathers!’ On the other hand a certain weakness in Italiam 
municipal history is revealed in the characteristic complaint that. 
Cosmo, having ‘inherited one enslaved commonwealth, had himself 
enslaved another,’ as if the Florence of the Albizzi had not been virtually 
as much enslaved as the Florence of the Medici; whilst it is strange to 
think of any one visiting Anagni, and knowing all about the death of 
Boniface VIII, without the magnificent lines of Dante ringing in his: 
ears. The funny remark that when the writer of a German guide- 
book recommends ‘an inn at this place as reinlich und eidlich the 
second adjective does not mean that the traveller will be in any danger 
of being sworn at,’ will amuse those who fancy they have gained a point 
when they have shown that the most erudite are capable of making 
mistakes. No one would have laughed at this passage more heartily than 
Mr. Freeman himself, if any one had suggested to him that after. all 
eidlich was only a misprint for leidlich. 

For obvious reasons the volume on Greece is less interesting than that 
on Italy. Though when Mr. Freeman dilates on Athens or Marathon 
he is sure to say something fresh, he is also sure to tell us much of which 
we have heard before. At Tiryns and Mykéné, again, Mr. Freeman 
trenches on ground on which archeologists alone can speak with 
authority, and he was far too genuine himself not to make us feel that he 
was not an archeologist. In Italy he is on his own ground. The Norman 
architecture of the south, the hill cities of Etruria and Latium, with all 
their historical memories—even such a one as Antemne, where nothing 
but the site of a vanished town is to be seen—are here invested with a 
charm which no living writer could bring to them. Travellers in central 
and southern Italy who cherish the traditions of the early growth of the 
Roman power would do well to provide themselves with a volume which 
will easily find a place in their pockets, and which will tell them things 
for which they will search in vain in any guide-book. 


SamvueEt R. GARDINER. 


Lhe Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone. Edited, with an Introdue- 
tion, by R. Barry O’Brien. 2 vols. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1893.) 


Txose interested in recent Irish history owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Barry O’Brien and his publisher for giving us, in these two large and 
handsome volumes, a new edition of what is perhaps the most interesting 
and instructive source for the history of the United Ireland movement, 
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and the character of the ablest and most attractive exponent of French 
Jacobinism on Irish soil. Apart from their main subject, there is no better 
and more vivid account of life in France and her subject countries under the 
Directory than that contained in the journals of Tone’s residence on the 
continent. We cannot, however, help wishing that Mr. O’Brien had given 
us a complete reprint of the Washington edition as issued by Tone’s son. 
We are sorry to lose the younger Tone’s characteristic preface, his father’s 
very interesting letters, and even the elder Tone’s political works, which 
are more valuable as an index of contemporary opinion than Mr. O’Brien 
seems willing to allow. And weare not sure that we approveof Mr.O’Brien’s 
method of making up into chapters a connected narrative from Tone’s 
fragments of autobiography, diaries, and journals, along with his son’s 
and even Mr. O’Brien’s occasional comments, and suggesting to the 
public, by giving the book such a title as ‘ Tone’s Autobiography,’ that it 
is a single consecutive work, owing its appearance and value to the 
conscious effort of Tone himself. But it is only fair to Mr. O’Brien to 
say that he tells us quite clearly what he has done with his materials, 
and the result is not likely to mislead any one. We are not, however, quite 
satisfied with Mr. O’Brien’s editorial work. His introduction is well written 
and pleasant to read. His notes are brief, sensible, and, so far as they go, 
accurate ; but he does not seek to hide a strong political bias, which 
detracts a good deal from our confidence in him as an editor of historical 
materials, and he is not always quite candid in his omissions. He ought 
to have given us Sir George Young’s version of Tone’s ‘ betrayal,’ as well 
as that of Tone’s family. He ought to havecleared up the circumstances 
of the compact with the government which led to the rebel leader’s exile 
to America. These circumstances are not exactly discreditable to Tone, 
yet very characteristic of the man and the movement. When never failing 
to affix a condemnatory epithet on the members of the ‘ ascendency party ’ 
Mr, O’Brien might have given us a hint as to the weak sides of the more 
shady ‘ patriots,’ such as William Jackson. Moreover a little more pains 
would have cleared up points on which a reader really wants help, and space 
could have easily been found by curtailing some of the rather jejune bio- 
graphical notes. Again, there is no mention of manuscripts consulted, 
or whether manuscripts are accessible, though surely a definitive edition 
of a really important historical book ought not to have omitted such 
points. Mr. O’Brien ought not to have implied what Tone himself 
did not believe, that the failure of the Bantry Bay expedition was due 
to Grouchy, and we do not see how an account of the drinking bouts 
of General Monck throws much light on the fondness of Tone for the 
bottle. Mr. O’Brien could have found much better contemporary exam- 
ples of drunken men of eminence among Tone’s English contemporaries. 
But while regretting some meagreness and some show of bias in Mr. 
O’Brien’s editing we must not fail to recognise the more solid qualities 
he has shown, nor must we depreciate the importance and value of the 
text which he has made so accessible to us. Some good portraits are 
given, an interesting facsimile, and an elaborate index. 
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Three Rolls of the King’s Court in the Reign of King Richard the First. 
Edited by F. W. Marrtanp. (Pipe Roll Society.) 


Tue Pipe Roll Society may well be congratulated on securing Professor 
Maitland’s invaluable assistance. This, which is one, so to speak, of the 
Society’s extra volumes, contains about half of the Rotwli Curiae Regis, 
for Richard’s reign, left unprinted by Palgrave. The three rolls here 
published are ascribed by their editor to the Trinity term of 1194, to a 
Wiltshire eyre of 1194, and to a Bucks and Beds eyre of 1195 respectively. 
Great pains are devoted to establishing their true date, and Mr. Maitland 
claims that the first is the earliest existing plea-roll, as it belongs to 
the term beginning 6 June 1194. It is not, as he reminds us, till the 
following year, that the series of fines enables us ‘to tell term by term 
and day by day who were the justices sitting on the bench at Westminster ; ’ 
and this, one may add, illustrates the importance of collecting and printing, 
as soon as possible, all transcripts of earlier fines. Meanwhile, it may be 
pointed out that a record of the above date actually supplies the names of 
the judges sitting on the first day of term. This is Roger de Lacy’s 
charter to Pontefract, the witnesses to which are headed by the primate, 
and some eight other justices. Before leaving the subject of date, one may 
note an interesting reference (p. 30) to a plea held before the king in 
person during his brief visit to England in the spring of 1194. 

Of the many points of interest afforded by these rolls, we may select 
the light they throw on the taxes imposed for the king’s ransom, especially 
on the two shillings hidage, and on certain points of law, Mr. Maitland’s 
explanations of which are as valuable as might be expected. The ‘rapid’ 
and ‘popular’ assize of novel disseisin is here made admirably clear, and 
so is the assize of mort d’ancestor. In addition to his general introduction, 
the editor has appended special notes to each roll, chiefly devoted to the 
establishment of its true date. His labour in this matter has not been 
thrown away; the value of ascertaining a record’s date, and the mischief 
of assigning it a wrong one, cannot easily be overrated. The whole 
volume is an important addition to the publications of this excellent 
society. For the correctness of the text, it should be added, Mr. Vincent’s 
name is the best of guarantees. J. H.R. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories (1572-1696) ; with an 
Appendia of Lancashire and Cheshire Wills proved at York or 
Richmond (1542-1649). Edited by J. P. Earwaxer, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Manchester: Printed for the Chetham Society. 1893.) 

Index of Wills in the York Registry, 1554-1568. (Yorkshire Archeological 
Society. Record Series, XIV.) Compiled by A. Gissons. (Worksop : 
Printed for the Society. 1893.) 


Mr. Earwaker has produced an interesting volume, and one that gives 
us an insight into the domestic life of the period. Half the volume, 
however, consists of selections from the late Canon Raine’s extracts from 
York and Richmond, and range from 1542 to 1649. There are several in- 
ventories of clerical goods, showing that the clergy of the time were not all 
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poor, nor all ‘apt to teach’ (p. 88). The work is a selection by way of 
illustration, and it may be questioned whether such volumes should be 
issued by learned societies. Unless an index’ exists at Chester this work 
would not satisfy a genealogist; he would have-to search afresh. In 
the appendix we find only one will—Sir John Byron’s, 1567—which also 
appears in Mr. Gibbons’ volume. 

Mr. Gibbons has shown great skill and carefulness in his work, and 
this index of more than twelve thousand wills and administrations is a 
valuable supplement to the records issued by the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society. . T. 8. H. 


Herodotus fares hardly in England. Since Blakesley no editor has 
published the whole, and the editions of individual books, however good in 
themselves, are prepared in most cases with a view to some examination ; 
hence some part of the many-sided commentary necessary for this 
author is omitted. Mr. Evenyn Axssort’s edition of Books V. and VI. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1898) is meant to be the first instalment of an 
edition of the whole work intended for historical students. The student 
is referred for an account of the dialect to another editor. Each book 
has a separate appendix of its own, that to book v. consisting of thirteen, 
that to book vi. of eight excursuses. It is by the appendices, no doubt, 
in the main that Mr. Abbott would have his book judged. As might be 
expected they are carefully made and abreast of the latest investigations. 
They contain all requisite information on the knotty historical problems 
contained in the text. They are not so much fresh investigations as handy 
summaries of what is already known. On much-disputed points, such as 
the details of the battle of Marathon, Mr. Abboit follows the wise plan of 
supplying the student with all the passages from the ancient authorities, 
and leaving him to balance them for himself. This, for the advanced 
student, is infinitely preferable to a dogmatic restatement of any par- 
ticular modern view. The maps—the lower Strymon and the bay and plain 
(called plan on p. viii.) of Marathon—deserve special praise. P. G. 


The story of Mr. FreEman’s little book on Sicily, Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman (‘The Story of the Nations’ London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1892), as told in the preface, is a singular one. It was projected before 
the larger history was begun; but the professor, believing that in 
order to write a short history you should first write a large one, 
postponed the sketch until the detailed picture was complete in some 
part at least. The procedure is characteristic, for to work was with 
him also to write. But though it is physically impossible for most 
men to write great books before they write small ones, the principle is a 
thoroughly sound one in history ; a survey on a large scale is the proper 
preliminary to an accurate map on a small one. It is most fortunate for 
us that Professor Freeman lived to complete this volume, which carries 
us down to the Roman Empire, concluding with a very brief outline of 
the fortunes of Sicily from the second century a.D. to the first appearance 
of the Saracens. Another volume was to have told the story of Norman 
Sicily; and there is sufficient in manuscript designed for the larger 
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work to enable us to hope that this second smaller volume may yet see 
the light in some form. But we may well be thankful for the one 
before us. It has a double value ; it brings out admirably the conception 
which the author had formed of what his whole work should be, and it 
serves as a useful guide and supplement to such parts of that work as 
have been or may in future be published. It is in fact, in spite of its 
simple language and unpretending form, rather a book for the scholar 
than the ordinary reader. Itis crammed with facts ; from the very nature 
of the story the facts do not form themselves into an exciting narrative, 
and the constantly shifting scenes and long list of dramatis personae 
diminish the artistic effect. But it is a book which every real student 
will be the better for possessing. Sicilian history, though not the 
biography of a nation, has deeply influenced the lives of nations. This is 
the lesson we learn from it, more plainly, because more succinctly, than 
in the greater work. In a second edition some few misprints might be 
corrected, and it would be a great advantage to have some brief account 
of the numerous coins of which cuts are given in the text. 


The second edition of the first two volumes of Mr. Hopexin’s Italy 
and her Invaders (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892) is not externally so 
pleasant a book to read as the old one. The lines are longer and the 
pages look more packed. This is, however, but the price we have to pay 
for an immense gain in solidity and ripeness of learning. In the first 
volume we compared some chapters page by page with the first edition, 
and found the author’s claim to have rewritten the greater part of it 
fully justified. It is, in fact, not only largely rewritten but also re- 
arranged ; and it has so much grown in bulk that it now extends to not 
far short of a thousand pages, and has, rather inconveniently, to be 
bound in two ‘parts.’ But the enlargement became necessary in view 
partly of the greater fulness of treatment which Mr. Hodgkin adopted, 
partly of the additional knowledge attained in the course of twelve years. 
The student will probably be still more sensible of the benefit arising from 
the innumerable and often microscopic changes and corrections only 
revealed by a minute examination of the two editions. Mr. Hodgkin has 
conscientiously kept himself abreast of recent literature; he devotes 
an appendix (vol. i. pp. 889-898) to Mr. Freeman’s discussion of the 
*Procopian legend,’ which appeared in our pages in 1887, and by which 
he is at least one-half converted ; and it is only by way of exception thas 
we note an occasional omission. Reference to Gregorovius’s paper in the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Munich Academy for 1886 (pp. 1-20) might have 
led him to add some touches to his picture of the Gothic raid into the 
Peloponnesus in 395 (vol. i. p. 654 ff.) ; and he might have been persuaded 
by Wilhelm’ Fischer (Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1887, p. 
589 ff.) that it was not to Thermopyle, but to Thermopolis, north of 
Constantinople, that the Huns pressed in 447 (vol. ii. p. 52).!_ Nor do 
we quite understand why he has left standing his account of the Huns 
(vol. ii. pp. 1-31), on the theory of their derivation from the Hiong-nu, 
which he now considers, with the general agreement of orientalists, to be 


1 The usually excellent index, for which we are indebted to Mr. G. McN. Rushforth 
is here defective. 
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more than doubtful. But it is ungracious to make small cavils against a 
book of which the conspicuous merits—its serene eloquence, its broad and 
illuminating view of history, its wealth of allusion to analogies of all 
times, from the Eugubine tables to the Franco-Prussian war, and not 
least its fine translations, both in prose and verse—have already given it 
an established place in the libraries alike of historical students and of 
those for whom history has its attraction as literature. R. L. P. 


It is a pleasure to receive so soon a new edition of the second volume 
of WitHELM MoELLER’s Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Freiburg: J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1893), as a whole, beyond question, the soundest and most 
trustworthy textbook—using this term in a somewhat limited and technical 
sense—of the history of the church down to the end of the middle ages 
that we possess. The editor, Professor Kawerau, modestly claims only 
to have corrected oversights and misprints, and to have taken account of 
works on the subject published since the volume was originally issued in 
1891. But, though not uniformly inserted, these changes and additions 
are more extensive than might appear at first sight, as may be shown, for 
instance, by comparison of the note on the controversy respecting the 
Gottesfreund, as it now stands (p. 468 f.), with the form it took in the 
first edition. The English reader will regret that the treatment of English 
affairs, though generally to be commended, does not bear witness to 
adequate acquaintance with the more recent literature, that the biblio- 
graphical references are meagre, and that English names are frequently 
misspelled. Some errors, he will think, might have without difficulty 
been avoided. There was no reason for speaking of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, as the Trinitatiskloster (p. 270), or for making the Fran- 
ciscan Alexander of Halesa scholar of the Cistercian house at Hales (now 
written Hailes), in Gloucestershire, which was not founded until after his 
death (p. 428). The bull of Hadrian IV for Ireland is mentioned (p. 298), 
but not a word said as to the doubts thrown upon its genuineness. But, 
while regretting these deficiencies, we gladly admit that they affect but 
a very small part of a book to the remarkable value of which we bear 
grateful testimony. 

By an inconvenient arrangement, or rather lack of arrangement, an 
English translation of the first edition has been published almost simul- 
taneously with the second edition of the original (History of the Christian 
Church in the Middle Ages, translated by Andrew Rutherford, B.D. 
London: Sonnenschein, 1893). The translator has improved since he 
issued his former volume, on which we had occasion to comment 
severely (see above, vol. viii. p. 397); but his style is still exceed- 
ingly awkward, and he often betrays his ignorance of the technical 
terms of his subject, and sometimes even of the common facts of history. 
Both these latter faults may be illustrated from p. 251, where Commen- 
datare are rendered ‘ commendators,’ and Theodoric is styled, in defiance 
of the German, ‘ the last West Roman emperor.’ But the book will be of 
service to those who are unable to use the original. R. L. P. 


Mr. R. C. Hopr’s book on The Legendary Lore of the Holy Wells of 
England (London: Elliot Stock, 1898) is principally a collection of 
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extracts from printed sources arranged under counties, but the author 
has added a good deal from his own observation and from the notes of 
correspondents. That the notes might be largely supplemented no one 
knows better than Mr. Hope ; but he has performed a useful task in thus 
laying a foundation for a more complete treatise in the future. He makes 
no attempt at criticism or general results, except in a somewhat discur- 
sive introduction, wisely judging it best to gather the materials first in a 
systematic form and leave theorising for a later stage. The work is well 
done, though the references are frequently insufficient ; for example, it is 
futile to cite the Gentleman’s Magazine or the Antiquary without naming 
the year or volume. Nor should Mr. Hope have twice converted Horace’s 
fountain into the fons Blandusiae (pp. xiv, 47). The numerous illustra- 
tions add to the interest of a meritorious book. 


The third volume of the illustrated edition of GREEN’s Short History of 
the English People (London : Macmillan & Co., 1898) fully maintains, under 
the editorship of Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. Norgate, the high character 
of its predecessors. As might be expected, the number of portraits is con- 
siderable, and for the most part these have been selected with care. By a 
curious oversight a figure of a bowing courtier of the time of Charles II is 
designated as the likeness of John Lilburne (p. 1178), a man who in his 
whole life never bowed down before anybody. The portrait of Cromwell 
from Hinchingbrooke (p. 1156), representing, as it does, not the Lord 
Protector, but the officer of the long parliament, is very interesting. Less 
satisfactory is another portrait said to be from a contemporary Dutch 
engraving, which, as the editors might have noticed, dates itself by the 
head of Charles I as subsequent to 30 Jan. 1649, and by the title of vice- 
generalis exercitus parliam. in Anglia as not later than 26 June 1650, 
whilst the expression parliam. in Anglia in the place of parliam. Angliae 
betrays the royalist sympathies of the artist. The editors, moreover, 
do not seem to have thought of asking themselves whether the portrait 
itself represents Cromwell as he was in the flesh. It looks like a 
work made merely to sell. What reason is there for supposing that 
a Dutch artist had anything more than his imagination to draw on, 
with the aid of a few rough engravings from England? What is 
still worse than the admission of this unsatisfactory engraving is the 
complete exclusion of the great portraits of the protectorate. Cooper and 
Lely have painted the man as he was in the days of his power, but for 
their work we look in vain in this volume. Altogether the editors seem 
to have made a dead set against Cromwell. They give us (p. 1258) a 
facsimile of his signature, made less than a year before he died, when his 
hand shook from the effects of disease, without adding a hint of the firm and 
manly signature which is so easily obtainable. At p. 1210 they giveus a 
view of St. Lawrence’s Gate, Drogheda, with the explanation that this 
and one other gate are the sole remnants left by Cromwell of the fortifica- 
tions of Drogheda. It is to be hoped that when the book is next issued 
this misrepresentation will disappear. No one who has been at Drogheda 
will easily forget the towering south wall, through which Cromwell broke 
his way. Again, in the title of a woodeut—‘ The humble petition of Jock 
of Bread ’—there is a curious mistake (p. 1196), whether of the editors or 
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of the English pamphleteer from whom they copy, for ‘ Jock of Braid 
Scotland,’ the ‘John Bull’ of the north. It is only a good book which 
is worth correcting, and these blemishes can easily be removed. 


8. R. G. 


























The first of the Three Episodes of Massachusetts History (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1892) which Mr. CuartEs Francis ApAms treats 
of is the colonisation of Massachusetts Bay, a picturesque story told 
admirably by the author. The second is the Antinomian controversy—the 
religious strife which raged round Mrs. Anne Hutchinson and her heresies 
—interesting to English historians, if for no other reason, for the important 
part which Henry Vane took in it. In discussing this very vexed ques- 
tion Mr. Adams shows not merely sound learning, but a sober and un- 
prejudiced judgment. He makes no attempt to palliate or to defend the 
intolerance and narrowness with which many of the New England worthies 
acted in this and in similar instances. ‘It is barely possible,’ he concludes, 
‘that New England, contrary to all principle and precedent, may have 
profited by the harshness and bigotry which for a time suppressed all 
freedom of thought in Massachusetts; but it is far more likely that 
the slow results afterwards there achieved came notwithstanding that 
drawback—rather than in consequence of the discipline it afforded ’ 
(p. 578). The third episode selected for treatment is chosen from local not 
general history, but so skilfully does Mr. Adams treat it that it becomes 
in his hands ‘ the history not of a town, but of a people.’ The town of 
Quincy, now numbering about 12,000 inhabitants, traces its crigin back 
to the foundation of the church at Braintree in 1639. There is nothing 
very eventful in the annals of this community, but it is a type of many 
others, and the history of its social, religious, and material development 
is a history of civilisation in New England. Each side of the life of the 
community is illustrated with sufficient fulness to make it intelligible and 
vivid, whilst the main lines of its growth are presented with admirable 
clearness. Both in conception and execution this is a most excellent 
piece of work. C. H. F. 





















The third volume of the Dagverhaal van Jan van Riebeek, 
Commandeur aan de Kaap de Goede Hoop (’s Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1893), completes the publication of the journal (1659-1662), and 
does not differ in character from its two predecessors. The begin- 
nings of Cape Colony should at the present time, when the development 
of South Africa is being so rapidly extended, be of special interest, and 
| in no contemporary record can they be so well studied as in this compre- 
hensive narrative. For ten years we are able in its pages to follow step 
by step the progress made by the Dutch settlers in making firm their 
footing in the country, in establishing relations with the various tribes, 
and in introducing European plants, cultivation, and farm stock. Parts 
of the present volume read almost as if they might have been extracted 
from some recent work on the colonisation of Mashonaland, so similar 
are the conditions of life and the terms used. The Caepmans take the 
place of the Matabele, and Oedasoa, the chief of the Saldanhars, is a pro- 
totype of Khama. Here, too, we find the Portuguese pressing inland 
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from the east; and with a view to forestall their efforts, and to prevent 
their monopolising the trade with the natives in gold and ivory, Jan van 
Riebeek sent out three exploring expeditions. His landreizers did not 
effect much beyond gaining further acquaintance with the country, and 
failed to establish friendly relations with the chiefs of the Namaquas, to 
whom they penetrated. Their efforts and their explorations are, however, 
still not without interest, geographically and otherwise. 


G. E. 


Mr. G. LaurENcE GomME has added to his useful series of reprints 
from the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’"—the Gentleman’s Magazine Library— 
a fourth volume of ‘ English Topography ’ (London: Elliot Stock, 1893), 
relating to the counties of Durham, Essex, and Gloucester. It contains a 
good many articles of more than local interest—for example, the steward’s 
accounts, printed at length, of the manor of East Hanningfield, in Essex, 
which had belonged to the Knights Templars, beginning in the year after 
the suppression of the order (pp. 182-148). Sometimes we have a set 
history of a village, as that of Mitcheldean, in Gloucestershire, by W. H. 
Rosser (pp. 275-284). Among descriptions of buildings we may notice 
those of Jarrow, in Durham, by O. Jewitt (pp. 28-33), of Waltham and 
West Ham abbeys, in Essex (pp. 175-181, 188-192), and of St. Mary 
Redcliff, at Bristol (pp. 287-242), which are specially interesting in view 
of more recent changes and restorations. For secular buildings there is 
a valuable though very incomplete catalogue of old houses in Gloucester- 
shire (pp. 219-232), an account of the house at Woodford, in Essex, 
connected by tradition with Robert Devereux and destroyed in 1832 
(pp. 197-200), and a description of Bristol High Cross (pp. 244-247). It 
is said on p. 153 that the slab of John Strype’s grave was hidden away, 
in the course of ‘ restoration,’ under the pavement of Low Leyton church, 
in Essex. But we can only select almost at random from a mine of 
miscellaneous information which will be found of interest by all antiquaries 
of the three counties and by many besides. The illustrations of the 
original are not reproduced; but, as they are uniformly referred to, the 
book forms a convenient index to a large number of views and plans 


which are apt to be lost sight of in the multitudinous volumes of the 
‘ Magazine.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Mr. Conways ‘ Life of Thomas Paine.’ 


Ix the Enatisn Histortcan Review for October 1893 my ‘Life of 
Thomas Paine’ is subjected by Professor Gonner to criticisms all of which 
I feel able to answer, and on the more important of which I offer the 
following comments :— 

1. ‘ Pitt, Mr. Conway tells us, died “crushed under disclosures in the 
impeachment of Lord Melville.” Of course in the case of an historical 
work the blunder as to the date of Lord Melville’s impeachment, which 
took place after and not before Pitt’s death, would be serious in itself,’ 
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Pitt died 28 Jan. 1806. Lord Melville was impeached in the lords 
26 June 1805. 

There was no impeachment of Melville after Pitt’s death. He was 
tried by the lords, who cannot impeach, ‘upon an impeachment’ (in 
legal phrase) made at their bar by the commons, at the above date, and 
supported by engrossed articles of impeachment laid before them, 9 July 
1805 (Journal of the House of Lords, vol. xl. p. 850). 

In the casual clause cited, the only allusion in my book to the Melville 
affair, I say nothing about the lords. Lord Melville was, so far as the 
truth of my statement requires, impeached in the commons, 8 April 1805, 
the ‘ disclosures’ then made being formulated in numbered articles and 
sustained. He was driven from office, and his name stricken from the 
roll of privy council. On the later motion, to impeach in the house 
of lords, it was argued by Lord Melville’s friends that such impeachment, 
even if successful, could add nothing to the sentence and punishment he 
had already received from the house of commons. 

2. ‘In another passage we meet the statement that in his budget of 1792 
“ Pitt was suspected of stealing Paine’s thunder.” This enigmatical 
utterance means that Paine himself accused Pitt of copying his budget 
scheme from a book of his own that was not published at the time.’ 

The passage in my book (i. pp. 880-1) is as follows :— 

‘Meanwhile, his [Paine’s] elaborate scheme for reducing taxes so 
resembled that which Pitt had just proposed in parliament that the author 
appended his reasons for believing that his pages had been read by the 
government clerk, Chalmers, and his plan revealed to Pitt. “Bethe case, 
however, as it may, Mr. Pitt’s plan, little and diminutive as it is,’ would 
have made a very awkward appearance had this work appeared at the 
time the printer had engaged to finish it.” 

‘In the light of Pitt’s subsequent career it is a significant fact that, in 
the beginning of 1792, he should be suspected of stealing Paine’s thunder ! 
And, indeed, throughout Paine’s part second [‘ Rights of Man’] the 
tone towards Pitt implies some expectation of reform from him.’ 

It will thus be seen that Paine did not accuse Pitt of ‘copying his 
budget scheme :’ he considers Pitt’s scheme ‘ little and diminutive,’ even 
in the part for reducing taxes, though there (the articles relieved were 
mostly the same) he sees such resemblance that he believes his proof 

sheets had been seen, albeit not quite certain, as the sentence quoted from 
him shows. It will also be observed that Professor Gonner’s quotation 
from me is inexact. Instead of ‘ Pitt should be’ he prints ‘ Pitt was,’ &c. 
My sentence, detached from the context, is liable to the construction that 
Paine’s suspicion was general, and even with the context seems to have 
conveyed that impression to Professor Gonner ; but had my words ‘ should 
be’ been preserved between his quotation marks his reader must have 
been aware that some particular incident was referred to, and not a vague, 
unsupported statement made that ‘ Pitt was suspected of stealing Paine’s 
thunder.’ MoncurE D. Conway. 
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Reply by the Reviewer. 


Wits regard to my review of his ‘ Life of Thomas Paine’ Mr. Conway 
makes the above definite comments, to which I will reply in order. 

1. In attacking the statement that ‘ Pitt died crushed under the 
disclosures in the impeachment of Lord Melville’ I said the blunder with 
regard to the date of the impeachment would be serious, &. This I say 
explicitly with regard to Mr. Conway’s own statement, as the only 
impeachment at which any disclosures took place was the trial by impeach- 
ment which followed after Pitt’s death. It is perfectly true that Mr. 
Whitbread carried up the impeachment of the commons to the lords on 26 
June and perfectly true that the articles of impeachment were also taken 
up on 9 July. But on neither of these occasions was there any disclosure. 
The articles of impeachment equally with the vote of censure were 
discussed in the commons, and all disclosures contained in them were 
made there, or had been made before their committee ; the impeachment 
took place in the lords. 

Mr. Conway and I evidently differ entirely as to the use of the term 
impeachment. He apparently thinks that it can be applied to accusations 
or censures in the house of commons. My position is that no impeach- 
ment can take place out of the house of lords, and that no disclosures 
took place in the impeachment until after Pitt’s death. 

2. Mr. Conway’s sentence beginning, ‘It is a significant fact,’ which 
he cites at length, certainly did convey to me the impression that he was 
alleging that the suspicion was general. For I did not, and I do not, see 
how Paine’s suspicion could possibly be a significant fact with regard to 
Pitt. It might be significant with regard to Paine himself. Pitt’s 
scheme ‘just proposed in parliament’ was his budget. On looking up 
Paine’s statements I find that ‘his accusation was couched in even more 
hesitating terms than would appear from the sentence cited by Mr. 
Conway. It is surely a pity that Mr. Conway did not lay greater stress 
on this fact, as also on the different nature of the two schemes. 

The alleged resemblances are much more superficially apparent than 
real. After looking them through again I am unable to understand how 
any one could, after investigation, consider these suspicions worthy of 
repetition. This is substantially what I said in my review. 

I am extremely glad that Mr. Conway has printed the entire passage 
of the ‘ significant fact,’ as I think it shows the extent to which any mis- 
conception of what Mr. Conway explains to have been his meaning was 
due to the language employed. 

The quotation in my review should certainly not have run, ‘ Pitt was 
suspected of stealing Paine’s thunder.’ I should be sorry to misrepresent 
Mr. Conway’s attitude. 


E. C. K. Gonner. 
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Vintars (maréchal de). Mémoires, 
publiés par le marquis de Vogiié. V. 
Pp. 446. Paris: Laurens. 9 f. 

WisnnE (J. A.) Binnenlandsche ge- 
schiedenis van Frankrijk gedurende de 
middeleeuwen. Pp. 288. Groningen: 
Wolters. 2°90 fl. 


B. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Baascu (E.) Hamburgs Seeschifffahrt und 
Waarenhandel vom Ende des sech- 
zehnten bis zur Mitte des siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Hamburg: Grife. 
2°40 m. 

Binterm & Mooren. Die Erzdidcese 
K6ln bis zur franzésischen Staatsumwil- 
zung. Eid. by A. Mooren. II: Nach der 
Kirchentrennung. Diisseldorf: Voss. 
10 m. 

~ Bismarck (Fiirst von). Politische Reden : 
historisch-kritische Gesammtausgabe, 
besorgt von H. Kohl. VII : [1877-1879]. 
Pp. 443. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8m. 

Bucuwaxp (G.), Zur Wittenberger Stadt- 
und Universitits-Geschichte in der 
Reformationszeit: Briefe aus Witten- 
berg an M. Stephan Roth in Zwickau, 
herausgegeben von. Pp. 192. Leipzig: 
Wigand. 6m. 

Gravu (H.) Geschichte des Egerlandes 
bis 1437. Pp. 433, illustr. Prague: 
H. Dominicus. 4to. 10m. 

Hanserecesse. I. VII: Dié Recesse 
and andere Akten der Hansetage von 

_ 1256-1430. Pp. 659. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 4to. 22m. 

‘Hasse (P.) Kaiser Friedrichs I. Freibrief 
fiir Liibeck [19 September 1188]. Pp. 
i9, 2 plates. Liibeck: Tesdorpf. 4to. 
5 m. 

Hizpespem, Urkundenbuch der Stadt, 
herausgegeben von R. Doebner. V: 
Hildesheimische Stadtrechnungen. I: 
[1379-1415]. Pp. 715. Hildesheim : 
Gerstenberg. 18 m. 

Krrcuuorer (R.) Zur Entstehung des 
Kurcollegiums. Pp. 190. Halle: 
Kaemmerer. 3°60 m. 

Koupewry (F.) Der Exorcismus im 
Herzogtum Braunschweig seit den 
Tagen der Reformation: eine kirchen- 


historische Studie. Pp. 50. Wolfen- 
biittel: Zwissler, 2 m. 

Koser (R.) K®énig Friedrich der Grosse. 
I. Pp. 640. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 m. 

Krones (F. von). Zur Geschichte des 
Jesuitenordens in Ungarn seit dem 
Linzer Frieden bis zum Ergebnisse der 
ungarischen Magnatenversehwérung 
(1645-1671]. Pp. 78. Vienna: Temp- 
sky. 1°70 m. 

Meyer (E.) Maria, Landgrifin von 
Hessen, geborene Prinzessin von Eng- 
land: ein Beitrag zur Sittengeschichte 
des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 
$51. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 6 m. 

Nicotaponi (A.) Johannes Biinderlin von 
Linz und die oberdsterreichischen 
Taufergemeinden [1525-1531]. Pp. 
314. Berlin: Gaertner. 8 m. 

Osten (Jenny von der). Luise Dorothee, 
Herzogin von Sachsen-Gotha [1732- 
1767]; mit Benutzung archivalischen 
Materials. Pp. 428, portraits. Leipzig : 
Breitkopf & Hartel. 7°50 m. 

ReEIcHsTaGsaktEN, Deutsche. Jiingere 
Reihe. I: Deutsche Reichstagsakten 
unter Kaiser Karl V. Bearbeitet von 
A. Kluckhohn. Pp. 938. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes. 48 m. 

Scumpr (A. B.) Die geschichtlichen 
Grundlagen des biirgerlichen Rechts 
im Grossherzogthum Hessen. Pp. 114, 
map. Giessen: Miinchow. 4°60 m. 

ScumottER (O.) Geschichte des theolo- 
gischen Stipendiums oder Stifts in 
Tiibingen. I: Die Anfinge unter 
Herzog Ulrich [1536-1550]. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. 1°60 m. 

Sremn (A.) Kurze Geschichte der 
Kapuziner und ihrer Wirksamkeit im 
Erzbisthum Salzburg. Pp. 114. Salz- 
burg: Pustet. 1°60 m. 
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Tuina (L., Freiherr von). Die Wiirz- 
burger Hilfstruppen im Dienste Oester- 
reichs [1756-1763]. Pp. 258. Wiirz- 
burg: Stuber. 6 m. 

Tanks (F.) Beitriige zur Geschichte des 
Herzogtums Sachsen-Meiningen-Hild- 
burghausen. (Schriften des Vereins fiir 
meiningische Geschichte und Landes- 
kunde. XIV.) Meiningen: Eye. 3 m. 

Winvecke (Eberhart). Denkwiirdigkeiten 
zur Geschichte des Zeitalters Kaiser 


Sigmunds. Herausgegeben von W. 
Altmann. Pp. xlviii, 592. Berlin: 
Gaertner. 28 m. 

WirretspacHerR Briefe aus den Jahren 
1590-1610, herausgegeben von F. 
Stieve. VII. Pp. 140. Munich: 
Franz. 4to. 4:20 m. 

Worms, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt, 
herausgegeben durch H. Boos. III. 
Pp. xlviii, 726, map &c. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 25m. 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Bates (Katharine L.) The 
religious drama. Pp. 254. 
Macmillan. 6/6. 

Bayuis (T. H.) The Temple church and 
chapel of St. Ann: an historical record 
and guide. London: Philip. 12mo. 
7/6. 

Broerapuy, Dictionary of national. 
by S. Lee. XXXVII: 
Millyng. Pp. 453. 
Elder, & Co. 15/. 

CaruisteE.— Testamenta Karleolensia: 
wills from the registers of the bishop of 
Carlisle [1353-1386]. Carlisle : Thurn- 
ham. (London: Stock.) 10/6. 

Pavis (Thomas). The patriot parliament 
of 1689. Ed. by sir C. G. Duffy. Pp. 
xev, 172. London: Unwin. 1). 

Epye (L.) The historical records of the 
royal marines. I: 1664-1701. Pp. 
607, Ixxxv. London: Harrison. 

Epwarp II.— Calendar of close rolls, 1313- 
1318. [By W. H. Stevenson.] Pp. 
764. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
15). 

GenTLEMAN’s Magazinelibrary (The): being 
a classified collection of the chief con- 
tents of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
[1731-1868]. Ed. by G. L. Gomme. 
English Topography. IV: Durham- 
Gloucestershire. Pp. 341. London: 
Stock. 

Green (J. R.) A short history of the 
English people. Illustr. ed. by Mrs. 
J. R. Green & Miss K. Norgate. III. 
Pp. liii-Ixxxii, 935-1409. London: 
Macmillan. 12/. 

Harpy (W. J.) The handwriting of the 
kings and queens of England. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 10/6 

Henry VIII, Letters and papers, foreign 
and domestic, of the reign of. Arranged 
and catalogued by J. Gairdner. XIII, 
2: [Aug.Dec. 1538]. Pp. 1, 856. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 15/. 

Rémische Dokumente zur Geschichte 
der Ehescheidung Heinrichs VIII von 
England [1527-1534], mit Erliute- 
rungen herausgegeben von S§S. Ehses. 
Pp. xliv, 284. Paderborn: Schéningh. 
9°80 m. 

Hi (Georgiana). A history of English 
dress from the Saxon period to the 
present day. 2 vol. Pp. 680. London: 

: Bentley. 30/. 

Joyce (H.) The history of the post office 


English 
London: 


Edit. 
Masguerier— 
London: Smith, 


from its establishment down to 1836. 
Pp. 450. London: Bentley. 16/. 

JusseRAND (J. J.) Les Anglais au moyen 
age: l’épopée mystique de William 
Langland. Pp. 279, plates. Paris: 
Hachette. 16mo. 3°50 f. 

Lamonp (Elizabeth), A discourse of the 
commonweal of this realm of England, 
first printed in 1581 and commonly 
attributed to W. §8.: ed. by. Pp. 
Ixxii, 208. Cambridge: University 
Press. 5/. 

Lrppon (H. P.) Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey. Ed. by J. O. Johnston & R. J. 
Wilson. I, IL: [1800-1846]. Portraits. 
London: Longmans. 36/. 

Luanparr.—The text of the book of Llan 
Dav reproduced from the Gwysaney 
manuscript by J. G. Evans. Pp. hi, 
428. Oxford: Printed for subscribers. 

Mackinnon (D. A.) Some chapters in 
Scottish church history. Pp. 250. 
Edinburgh : Hunter. (London: Simp- 
kin.) 3/6. 

MacxrintosH (J.) The history of civilisa- 
tion in Scotland. New ed., revised. II. 
Pp. 452. Paisley: Gardner. 15/. 

Macteop (D.) Dumbarton, ancient and 
modern. Pp. 69, illustr. Dumbarton: 
Bennett & Thomson. 4to. 21/. 

Maxweut (sir H.) The life and times of 
the right hon. William Henry Smith, 
M.P. 2 vol. Portr. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 25/. 

Moore (A. W.) Sodor and Man. (Dio- 
cesan histories.) London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
12mo. 3/. 

ParuiaMeNt, Records of the, holden at 
Westminster [28 Feb., 33 Edw. I, 1305]. 
Ed. by F. W. Maitland. Pp. exxi, 373. 
London: Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 10/. 

Pepys (Samuel). Diary. Ed. by H. B. 
Wheatley. III: 1 April 1661-31 Dec. 
1662. London: Bell. 10/6. 

Privy Council, Acts of the. VII: [1558- 
1570]. Ed. by J. R. Dasent. Pp. xxxv, 
483. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
10). 

Protuero (R. E.) & Brapiey (G. G.) The 
life and correspondence of Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley, late dean of Westminster. 
2 vol. Portraits. London: Murray. 32/. 

Recorp office, Public. Lists and indexes, 
II; List and index of: the declared 
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accounts from the pipe office and the 
audit office. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 15/. 

Rossrz (W.) Aberdeen: its traditions 
and history. Pp. 530, illustr. Aber- 
deen: Wyllie. 7/6. 

Somerset (Edward Adolphus Seymour, 
twelfth duke of), Letters, remains, and 
memoirs of. Ed. by W. H. Mallock 
and Lady G. Ramsden. Pp. 540. 
London: Bentley. 16/. 

Toner (Theobald Wolfe). Autobiography. 
Ed. by R. B. O’Brien. 2 vol. Pp. 
xxxi, 321, 430, portraits. London: 
Unwin. 32/ 

Trams, (H. D.), Social England, a record 
of the progress of the people; by 


various writers, ed. by. I. Pp. Ilvi, 
504. London: Cassell. 15/. 

WINCHESTER commoners [1800--1835] : an. 
index of surnames. With introd. and 
notes by C. W. Holgate. Pp. 51. 
Salisbury: Brown. 1/. 

YorxksHIRE royalist composition papers, 
or the proceedings of the committee for 
compounding with delinquents during: 
the commonwealth. I. Ed. by J. W. 
Clay. (Yorkshire Archwological So- 
ciety. Record Series. XV.) Pp. 252. 
s.l.: Printed for the Society. 

Zimmer (H.) Nennius vindicatus: iiber 
Entstehung, Geschichte, und Quellen 
der Historia Brittonum. Pp. 342.. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 12 m. 


D. ITALY 
(Including Savoy) 


Carvrtti (D.) Storia della citta di Pine- 
rolo. Pp. 664. Pinerolo. 

Cerrott (F.) Bibliografia di 
medievale e moderna. Accresciuta a 
cura di E. Celani. I:. Storia eccle- 
siastico-civile. Col. 604. Rome. 

Cutese (L.) Reggio nell’ Emilia sotto i 
pontefici Giulio II, Leone X, Adriano 
VI, e Francesco Guicciardini governa- 
tore della citti. Pp. 132. Reggio 
nell’ Emilia: Calderini. 16mo. 

Cotomzo (E.) Iolanda duchessa di Savoia 
[1465-1478]: studio storico, corredato 
di documenti inediti, Pp. 307. Turin: 
Paravia. 

Gasorro (F.) Lo stato sabaudo da 
Amedeo VIII ad Emanuele Filiberto. 
II. Pp. 535. Turin: Roux. 81. 

Gerparx (S.C. A. de). Studi storici sul 
contado di Savoia e marchesato in 


Roma 


Italia. II, 1. Pp. 367. Turin: Roux. 6 I 

Hiwyer (R.) Gerichtsurkunden der: 
friinkischen Zeit. II: Die Gerichtsur- 
kunden aus Italien bis zum Jahre 1150.. 
Pp. 258. Weimar: Bohlau. 6°60 m. 

Martin1 (P.) Diario livornese: ultimo: 
periodo della rivoluzione del 1849. 
Pp. 478. Livorno: tip. della Gazzetta 
livornese. 2°50 1. 

Morea (D.) Il chartularium del monas- 
tero di S. Benedetto di Conversano. 
Pp. Ixxviii, 429, 11 plates. Montecas- 
sino: tip. di Montecassino. 4to. 

Papapopour (N.) Le monete di Venezia 
descritte ed illustrate. Pp. 424, 15 
plates. Venice: Ongania. 4to. 251. 

Scarre (W. B.) Florentine life during 
the renaissance. Pp. 248. Baltimore, 
U.S.A.: The Johns Hopkins Press.. 
$1°50. 


E. OTHER COUNTRIES 


Beavcuet (L.) Loi de Vestrogothie 
(Westgéta Lagen), traduite et annotée 
et précédee d’une étude sur les sources 
du droit suédois. Paris: Larose. 12 f. 

Berasge (V.) Danske Medailler, og Je- 
tons samt militaire Haederstegn fra 
1789-1891. Pp. 232. Copenhagen. 
4to. (22°50 m.) 

BurckHarpt-BiepERMANN (T.) Bonifacius 
Amerbach und die Reformation. Pp. 
407, portr. Basel: Reich. 8 f. 

Danvita xy Cornapo (M.) Reinado de 
Carlos III. II. Pp. 629, plates. Ma- 
drid: tip. ‘ El Progreso Editorial.’ 4to. 
21°50 pes. 

Darts (J.) Notices historiques sur les 
églises du diocése de Liége. XIV. Pp. 
245. Liége: Demarteau. 2 f. 

Eom Sxatiacrimson, The story of; being 
an Icelandic family history of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Transl. by W. C. 
Green. Pp. 222. London: Stock. 

Castitxe.—Apuntes para la historia de 
Leén Lusignan V, rey de Armenia y 


primero de este nombre de Madrid, 
Andujar, y Villarreal, 1380 siendo rey 
de Castilla D. Juan I. Pp.94. Madrid: 
tip. Cruzado. 1:25 pes. 

Grtiiopts VAN Severen (L.) Recueil des 
anciennes coutumes de la Belgique. VI. 
Brussels : Gobbaerts. Pp. 647. 4to. 12 f. 

Govw (J. ter). Geschiedenis van Amster- 
dam. VIII,5. Pp. 327-378. Amster- 
dam: Van Holkema & Warendorf. 
1:25 fl. (complete 6°25 fi.) 

Hotm (E.) Danmark Norges Historie: 
under Kristian VI [1730-1746]. I. Pp- 
432. Copenhagen. (8°25 m.) 

Jiretek (H.) Antiquae Boemiae usque 
ad exitum saeculi XII. topographia 
historica. Pp. 195. Vienna. (Leipzig : 
Freytag.) 4m. 

Juru (J.) En Rejse til Rusland under 
Tsar Peter. Pp. 496,2 portr. Copen-- 
hagen. (11°50 m.) 

Juste (P.) Historia critica de Espaiia. 
3 vol. Pp. 338, 306, 303. Madrid = 
Garcia. 21 pes. 












Lane (R.) Das Collegium Humanitatis 
in Schaffhausen. I: [1648-1727]. Pp. 
96. Schaffhausen. 

Mess14ENn (abbé). Histoire chronologique, 
politique, et religieuse des seigneurs et 
de la ville de Comines, suivie de notices 
sur ses établissements publics, ses, 
gildes, ses hameaux, et ses hommes 
célébres. Pp. 413, 509, & 542. Courtrai : 
Nys. Fol. 15f. 

Norvecicum, Diplomatarium: Oldbreve 
til Kundskab om Norges indre og ydre 
Forhold, Sprog, Slegter, Seder, Lov- 
givning, og Rettergang i Middelalderen. 
XIV. 1. Pp. 416. Christiania. (9 m.) 

OxenstTreRnas (rikskansleren Axel) skrifter 
och brefvexling. Senare afdelningen. 
VI: Johan Baners bref [1624-1641]. 
Pp. 916. Stockholm: Norstedt. 11°50 
kr. 

PotonuszE, Monumenta historica ; Pono- 

niki dziejowe Polski. VI. Pp. 731. 

Cracow. 4to. (25 m.) 


ReQueEseEns (d. Luis de) y ZUN1ea (d. Juan 
de). 


Correspondencia con Felipe II y 


Apams (C. F.) Massachusetts, its his- 

torians and its history. Pp. 110. 

Boston, U.S.A.: Houghton, Mifflin, 

& Co. 

Apams (H. B.) The life and writings of 
Jared Sparks, comprising selections 
from his journals and correspondence. 
2 vol. Portr. Boston, U.S.A.: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. (25/.) 

Bertin (G.) Joseph Bonaparte en 
Amérique [1815-1832]. Portr. Paris: 
Librairie de la Nouvelle Revue. 12mo 
3°50 f. 

Borcxe (H. von) & Scuerpert (J.) Die 
grosse Reiterschlacht bei Brandy Sta- 
tion [9 Juni 1863]. Pp. 179, illustr. 
Berlin: Kittel. 7:50 m. 

Catvert (A. E.) The discovery of Aus- 
tralia. Maps. London: Philip. 4to. 
10/6. 

Earte (Alice M.) Customs and fashions 
in old New England. Pp. 387. Lon- 
don: Nutt. 

Esqueme.ine (John). The buccaneers of 
America: a true account of the most 
remarkable assaults committed of late 
years upon the coasts of the West 
Indies by the buccaneers of Jamaica and 
Tortuga. Now faithfully rendered into 

Lon- 


English. Pp. xxxv, 508, illustr. 
don: Sonnenschein. 15/. 
The British colonies 


Greswe.u (W. P.) 
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VI. AMERICAN AND COLONIAL HISTORY 






con el cardenal de Granvela [11 Julio_16 
Agosto 1574]. (Nueva coleccién de docu- 
mentos inéditos para la historia de 
Espaia y de sus Indias. IV.) Pp. 373. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

Saris (L. R. von). Schweizerisches Bun 
desrecht. IV. Pp.531. Bern: Wyss. 
6°80 f. 

Scudrer (D.) Geschichte von Diinemark. 
IV. (Geschichte der europiischen 
Staaten. LV. 2.) Pp. 496. Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 11m. 

ScuweizEr (P.) Geschichte der schwei- 
zerischen Neutralitit. II. Pp. 281- 
528, map. Frauenfeld: Huber. 5 f. 

Sparn.—Coleccién de documentos inéditos 
para la historia de Espajia. CVII 
{chiefly relating to the fine arts]. Pp. 
533. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

SwepEeN.—Handlingar rérande Sveriges 


historia. I. Ed. by V. Granland. Pp. 

434,45. Stockholm. (9°75 m.) 
Warts (H. E.) Spain [711-1492]. (The 

Story of the Nations.) Pp.315. Lon- 


don: Unwin. 5). 





and their industries. Pp. 144. London. 

12mo. 

Harr (A. B.) Practical essays on Ameri- 
can government. Pp. 311. London: 
Longmans. 6/. 

Hernvon (W. H.) & Werk (J. W.) Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 2 vol. Pp. 717, illustr. 
London: Low. 12/. 

Kinesrorp (W.) The history of Canada 
VI: 1776-1779. Pp. 519, maps. 
Toronto: Rowsell & Hutchison. (15/.) 

Smrrn (Goldwin). The United States: 

an outline of political history [1492- 

1871]. Pp. 300. London: Macmillan. 

8/6 


Sremer (B. C.) History of slavery in 
Connecticut. (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies, XI. 9, 10.) Pp. 95. 
Baltimore, U.S.A.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. (3/6.) 

Treat (G. M‘C.) History of South Africa 
[1834-1854]. Pp. 629, maps. London: 
Sonnenschein. 15/. 

TrecartHEeN (G.) Australian common- 
wealth. (The Story of the Nations.) 
Pp. 444, illustr. London: Unwin. 5). 

Tuckerman (B.) William Jay and the 
constitutional movement for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Pp. 194. London. 

Wuson (J. G.) Memorial history of the 
city of New York from its first settle- 
ment to 1892. 4 vol. New York. 


Contents of Pertodical Pubtcations 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, viii. 4. October—C. Scue- 
FER: Lowis XIV and Charles XII, 
continued from April 1890 [showing 
how the attempts of French diplomacy 
from 1702 to 1706 to secure the support 
of Sweden in the war of the Spanish 
succession proved without effect].—— 
P. Marrer: Rome and the revolution 
of 1848 [on the papal policy from the 
accession of Pius IX in 1846 to the 
commencement of the ministry of 
Rossi, September 1848].—— G. Pouzzr: 
The political results of the system of 
partial renewal as applied to legislative 
assemblies [tracing the introduction of 
this system into the French constitu- 
tion of 1793, and its effect on the his- 
tory of the convention; and noticing 
how it retarded for four years the revo- 
lution of 18 Brumaire, and thereby 
changed the character of the inevitable 
dictatorship]. R. Henneguin: The 
directories of departments established 
im 1789 [examining their origin and 
action and concluding them to be to 
some small extent ‘ the ancestors of the 
departmental commissions of the pre- 
sent day’]._—D. Zotta: Variations 
in the rent and value of land in France, 
continued [showing that from the be- 
ginnning of the eighteenth century to 
about 1738 the value of land steadily 
fell; from 1738 to 1763 it rose again, 
but with some fluctuations; from 1763 
to 1789 it rose steadily and rapidly}. 
La Révolution Francaise, xxv. 3. Sep- 
tember —M. Tournevux: The control of 
the press from 1789 to year VIII. 

H. Monin: Mirabeau’s speech on the 
public fétes. —-J. Manpvoun: The 
Jacobin club of Carcassonne, continued. 
-—F. A. Autarp: The representatives 
on mission.——4. October—E. Cuara- 
vax: General Hoche [printing letters, 
some of which have been only partially 
published, others not published at all]. 
——-J. Manvout: The Jacobin club of 
Carcassonne, concluded._— E. Casteu: 
A primary assembly in 1792 [a docu- 
ment relating to the elections in the 
canton of Bu, department Eure-et-Loir]. 
—The bill of grievances of the 
clergy of Paris in May 1789. 


Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 


ture, 1898. 41. 9 Oct.—-B. A. V.: 


Revue Historique, liii. 1. 


Markham’s translation of Columbus’s 
journal during his first voyage.——C. 
Desos: Pasolini’s ‘Caterina Sforza.’ 
——T. vx L. : Gigas’ edition of ‘ Lettres 
des Bénédictins de la congrégation de 
Saint-Maur’ [1652- 1700].—— 42. 16 
Oct.— F. T. Pexrens: Villari’s 
‘Storia di Firenze’——45. 6 Nov. 
—P. Lrsay: Le Blant’s ‘ Les persécu- 
teurs et les martyrs aux premiers siécles 
de notre ére.’ 46. 13 Nov.—L. 
Farces : Hanotaux’ ‘ Richelieu.’——48. 
27 Nov.—C. pr Pomarnots : Lamartine 
{on Reyssié and Deschanel’s lives].—= 
49. 4 Dec.—G. Masprro : Spiegelberg’s 
‘ Rechtswesen des Pharaonenreiches’ 
[c. 1500-1000 B.c..——H. Havser: 
Boissonnade’s ‘ Histoire de la réwnion 
de la Navarre a la Castille’ [1479- 
1521].—_—-A. Cuugquet: Pisani’s ‘ La 
Dalmatie de 1797 4 1815.,=—50. 11 
Dec.—L. Frrr: Strakosch-Grassmann’s 
‘ Der Einfall der Mongolen in Mittel- 
europa’ [1241-1242].——51. 18 Dec.— 
M. Vernes: Works on the later history 
of Israel.—_—A. Cuvquet : The memoirs 
of chancelier Pasquier, ii. 

September— 
E. Mintz: Religious feeling in Italy 
during the sixteenth century (discussing 
the relations between the church and 
the humanist movement, and the 
encouragement of art and artists at 
Rome, and maintaining that religious 
feeling was by no means dead among 
the Italians of the sixteenth century ; 
with illustrations from the works of 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo]. 
—X. Mossmann: The French in 
Alsace after the peace of Westphalia, 
third article——H. Prirenne: The 
origin of town constitutions in the 
middle ages, first article [examining the 
theories of W. Arnold, Heusler, Nitzsch, 
Wilda, Gierke, Hegel, Gross, G. L. von 
Maurer, G. von Below, Sohm, and others.] 
=—=2. November—G. Pans: Jaufré 
Rudel (the troubadour].—— A. CartTet- 
LiERI: Theaccession of Philip Augustus 
[1179--1180], continued from vol. lii. 2: 
the king under the influence of the 
count of Flanders; the English inter- 
vention. X. Mossmann: The French 
in Alsace after the peace of Westphalia, 
fourth article—__H. Hauser: On the 
authenticity of the‘ Discours politiques’ 
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of La Nowe (maintaining against D. 
d’Aussy that their style is not due to 
the publisher].—— A. pz Rocnas: The 
archives of the war office and the cam- 
paigns of the Austrian succession.— 
E. Wetvert: Was the abbé Grégoire a 
regicide ? (holding that his letter of 13 
Jan. 1793, if correctly printed, contains 
a regicide opinion, but that in fact it 
was without influence on the king’s 
fate.] 

Revue des Questions Historiques, liv. 2. 
October—A. J. Detattre: The Asiatic 
correspondence of Amenophis III and 
Amenophis IV.—A. vDE Bolsuise: 
Paul Scarron and Frangoise d’ Aubigné, 
second article {on their married life]. 
— A. pe Ganniers: Lazare Carnot, 
‘ the organiser of victory’ (claiming to 
have exposed another legend of the 
French revolution].—- M. Serer: 


Il. GERMANY 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 
(Vienna), lxxviii. 2.—E. WerTHEIMER 
prints two memoirs of archduke Rai- 
ner. I: On the organisation of the 
council of state [1808]. IL: Suggestions 
for reforms and improvements in the 
constitution of the Austrian monarchy 
[December 1809]. —-E. WeErTHEIMER: 
The stay of the archdukes John and 
Lewis in England (1815-1816), from un- 
published materials. —J. Losrerru: 
Anabaptism in Tyrol from its begin- 
nings to the death of Jakob Huter 
[1526-1536], from the papers of Josef, 
Ritter von Beck. Ixxix. 1.— A. 
Dorscu: The origin and character of 
the Austrian ‘landrecht.’ —_G. W1n- 
TER prints the Ordo consilii [for the 
imperial aulic council] of 1550 [with 
lists of the minutes of the council, 
1544-1556, so far as preserved].—-J. 
LosertH: Anabaptism in Tyrol from 
1536 to its extinction. 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Munich). Abhandlungen der histo- 
rischen Classe. xx. 3.—K. T. Heiceu: 
The surrender of Mannheim to the 
French (20 Sept. 1795] and the im- 
prisonment of the ministers, count 
Oberndorff and Salabert [23 Nov. 1795], 
with letters and despatches. - M. 
Lossen: The question of precedence of 
the administrator of Magdeburg at the 
diet of Augsburg of 1582, with docu- 
ments._— F. ‘Stieve prints letters from 
princes of the house of Wittelsbach 
[1590-1610]. VII: [July 1607-De- 
cember 1608], with an index. ——Sup- 
plement..___F. von Reser : The elector 
Maximilian I of Bavaria as a collecior 
of pictures, with inventories. 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. 
und hist. Classe. 1893. 3.—H. Smons- 
FELD: On the chronicles of Faenza by 
Tolosanus and his vontinuators [exami- 


Napoleon ; his character, genius, and 
historical position._—P. Fasre and P. 
BattrroL: On the disputed decretals 
of Catanzaro. 


Société de Histoire du Protestantisme 


Frangais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire. xlii. 9. September—Notes and 
documents concerning the protestants 
and their churches at Saintes.—=10. 
October—A. Lops: Rabaut de Saint- 
Etienne [1743-1793], his proscription, 
arrest, and death ——N. W.: Minor 
notes concerning Calvin. 11. No- 
vember—H. Gétmn: Huguenot inscrip- 
tions in Poitou, Aunis, Saintonge, &c. 
——C. Reap prints a letter of Rulhiére 
on the questions of marriages au désert 
[1698] and of toleration in the city of 
Paris [1708].-—T. Mariiarp prints 
the acts of the protestant synod of 
Poitow [1744]. 


AND AUSTRIA 


ning the manuscripts and arriving at 
the conclusion that the chronicle of 
Tolosanus was not arranged in a strict 
chronological order, and that, besides 
the continuation, it contains numerous 
interpolations and alterations which de- 
prive it of the uniform character of a 
contemporary authority], and Petrus 
Cantinelli [who is distinguished from 
the continuator of Tolosanus]. 


Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Leipzig), ii. 3, 


4.—A. Pavuovskis: The decoration of 
the ceiling of the Palatine chapel [im- 
portant for the history of Arab art in 
southern Italy in the twelfth century], 
with illustrations.—E. Parzts: On 
the hypothesis in Dindorf’s edition of the 
Scholia on the Odyssey [a discussion of 
the date of John of Antioch and other 
Byzantine historians|._—G. Scuiom- 
BERGER: On a Byzantine polycandilon, 
illustrated. -—K. Prazcurer: On the 
relation of the ‘Romance of Barlaam 
and Joasaph’ to the %xé5n Baoirxh of 
Agapetus [of interest in connexion 
with the newly discovered ‘ Apology ’ of 
Aristides]._—-J. Drasexe: On Johan- 
nes | , S. Krauss: On 
Greek and Latin lexicography from 
rabbinical sources. J. PERLEs: 
Judaeo-Byzantine relations. —-A. Pa- 
PADOPULOS-Kerameus: The life of the 
hymn-writer, S. Romanus, from several 
new sources.——P. Lamsros: The Dio- 
nysius monastery on Athos. —— The 
same writer contributes collations of 
the gold bull of Alexius Comnenus of 
Trebizond, and two facsimiles of manu- 
scripts of Hermas preserved at Mount 
Athos and Leipzig. 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 


senschaft (Freiburg), x. 1.—H. UL- 
MANN: Studies in the history of pope 
Leo X. I: The brief to cardinal 
Cajetanus (23 August 1518, concerning 
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Luther ; arguing, from a comparison of 
the brief of the same date to Frederick 
of Saxony, in favour of its genuine- 
ness]. F. Gorres: Church and 
state in the Vandal kingdom[429-534], 
-——TI. Jastrow: The proceedings 
against the Welfs and the earlier years 
of the reign of Frederick Barbarossa 
[1138-1156]. I: The forfeiture of 
Henry the Proud [1138]. IL: The will 
of Conrad III.——F. Srieve: The 
‘Contobuch’ of the German league 
[containing the payments, &c., of the 
catholic allies, 1619-1627]. -—— C. 
Kornne: Was Rudolf, set wp against 
Henry IV, actually crowned? [giving 
reasons in the affirmative, although 
most of the authorities mention only 
his anointing or his hallowing].——C. 
Scumren prints a private letter of 
Catharine II to her mother [1754], 
with correspondence of Funcke, the 
Saxon agent, and Briihl [1752-1755], 
and a letter of Bestuzev [1754].——H. 
SrmonsFELD: On the chronicle of Pau- 
linus of Venice, bishop of Pozzuoli [in 
supplement to, and correction of, K. 
Eubel’s paper in the ‘ Hist. Jahrb.’ xiv. 
3]._—A. Scnause: On the Byzantine 
consulate of the sea.——O. MassLow 
& G. Sommerretpt: Bibliography of 
German history. 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1893. 
20. 1 Oct.—C. Scumipr: Ebers, ‘ Die 
koptische Kunst..==21. 15 Oct.—O. 
WesBER: Alberoni’s letters to count 
Rocca.——22. 1 Nov.—F. Fnrens- 
porFF ; *‘ Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hil- 
desheim,’ iv.cm—P. Krnr: Gundlach’s 
edition of the Codex Carolinus in 
‘ Epistolae Merowingici et Karolini 
Aevi,’ i. [criticised as only a slight 
improvement upon Jaffé’s edition. The 
remarks on the chronology of the 
letters may be noted).——23. 15 Nov. 
—E. Fasricius: Judeich, ‘ Kleinasia- 
tische Studien.’ 

Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xiv. 4.— 
A. Zrermann: Charles I and Crom- 
well.—J. SmBernac.: Secret politi- 
cal associations of Germans in the first 
half of the nineteenth century [1808- 
1840]. 

formulary of the went chancery {a 
fragmentary series of draughts], drawn 
up about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and now preserved in the 
Barberini library at Rome.——H. V. 
SavERLAND prints documents on the 
history of pope Urban VI [1385-1386] 
from a Bologna manuscript. 8. 
Euses prints a letler of Charles V to 
pope Leo X [11 Feb. 1516] on the death 
of his grandfather Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic; and a proposal of Jakob von Salza, 
bishop of Breslau, addressed to pope 
Clement VII [1524], containing sugges- 
tions for putting down the Lutheran 
movement and for the internal reform 
of the church. 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), lxxi. 1. 


—R. Posumann: The romantic element 
in the communism and socialism of the 
Greeks [based upon an ideal ‘ state of 
nature ’].—— H. von Sypen: Hans 
Daniel Hassenpflug [with special refer- 
ence to his policy in Electoral Hesse 
from 1850 to 1855]._—M. L. prints a 
‘ Mémoire sur la convenance et les moyens 
@attacher les princes ecclésiastiques 
ad’ Allemagne au systéme de V’Union’ 
{written by Johannes Miiller in 1787}. 

.—F. Hirscu : Oberprdsident Otto 
von Schwerin, a biography. I: [1616- 
1662]._—M. Puuuiprson: Cardinal 
Granvella in the service of Philip II 
{on the king’s change of policy in 1579 
and its results].—-P. Bamuev: Hippo- 
lyte Taine [t+ 5 March 1893].——W. 
Saver prints fowr letters of Bliicher 
[15 Jan.-23 Feb. 1814]. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xiv. 4.—T. von Stcxen : A ruolo 
di famiglia of pope Pius IV [dealing 
with the organisation of the papal 
household in the sixteenth century, and 
the offices and payments of its mem- 
bers}. ——A. F. Prisram: The estates 
of lower Austria and the crown in the 


" time of the emperor Leopold I.—-O. 


Repuicu: The recently discovered col- 
lection of letters illustrating the history 
of Rudolf of Habsburg [in the Vatican 
library].—— M. Mayr prints evidence of 
an association of Venetians for the -pur- 
pose of committing arson in Austria 


(1516). 


Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesell- 


schaft der Wissenschaften zuGottingen. 
1893. 14. 13 Sept.—W. Meyer prints 
Georg Friedrich Grotefend’s first ac- 
count of his decipherment of cuneiform 
writing [1802-1803]. 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xix. 1.—B. Kruscn describes manu- 
scripts of lives of Merovingian saints in 
French libraries, continued [the ‘ Passio 
s. Afrae;’ an unpublished notice of 
abbat Lamfred of Mozac concerning 
king Pippin and his monastery (here 
printed) ; and the manuscripts of Gre- 
gory’s ‘ Miracula’ (partly in connexion 
with criticism of M. Bonnet)).-_—A. 
Esner: The ‘ Liber vitae’ and the 
necrologies of Remiremont in the Biblio- 
teca Angelica at Rome [of special inter- 
est for the large number of names of 
the ninth and tenth centuries com- 
memorated, as well as for the lists of 
members of religious houses connected 
by confraternity with the convent of 
Remiremont. Extensive extracts are 
given ].— V. Krause: The 181 canons 
of Worms [contained in the ‘ Collectio 
canonum xii partium,’ and conjectured 
by Wasserschleben to be taken from 
some unknown compilation in which 
miscellaneous canons were set out as a 
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supplement to the real canons of the 
synod of Worms of 868. This conjec- 
ture is substantiated by the discovery 
of the required compilation in two 
manuscripts at Munich, 3851 and 3853, 
a detailed account of which is here 
given]. O. Houtprer-Eccer: Studies 
on Lambert of Hersfeld. 1: The trans- 
mission of the text [showing that Leo- 
polder’s excerpts, like the manuscript 
at Dresden, are taken not from any 
manuscript but from the editio princeps 
of 1525; examining the copies of the 
Erfurt manuscript from which all the 
other manuscripts are ultimately de- 
rived; and discussing the use made of 
Lambert by Henry of Herford}. II: 
The author’s name [showing that the 
attribution of the Annals to ‘Lam- 
pertus’ rests exclusively upon an 
Erfurt tradition}. IIL: The attitude of 
the monastery of Hersfeld and of Lam- 
bert towards the Saxon war and the 
schism [maintaining that the monastery 
stood consistently by the king}]._— 0. 
Sexrsass describes two Bobbio manu- 
scripts of the Capitulare monasticum of 
817 [now at Turin].——G. Scuepss de- 
scribes a Wiirzburg manuscript of Theo- 
deric of Hersfeld [with a dedication to 
abbat Richard of Amorbach and Fulda 
in the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury]._—E. Dimmer: Ulric of Baben- 
berg [printing his metrical prologues to 
rhetorical treatises]. H. Firrine: 
The dispute concerning the countship 
of Provence in the twelfth century 
[adducing evidence from the jurist Azo 
that Hugh of Baux was charged with 
felony by Raymond Berengar in 1162}. 
——R. Davmsonn: A trial for forgery 
of a papal bull [1216]._—-G. SrELicER 
prints documents from king Rupert’s 
register [1404-1406]._—W. Warren- 
BacH: Manuscripts acquired by the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris [1875- 
1891}. 

Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde (Dresden), xiv. 
3, 4—The late A. von Mincxwirz: The 
elector’s horse-bodyguard down to the 
establishment of the regular army 
[1680]; edited by G. von Schimpf. 
——S. Isters: The imprisonment of 
Philip of Hesse [1547 - 1552]._— 
A. von Weck: Swiss mercenaries 
in the electoral service. [1701-1815], 
concluded. O. Metrzer: On the 
earliest regulations for the Kreuz- 
schule at Dresden [published by H. 
Ermisch in vol. xiii]|._—H. Knorue: 
The origin and formation of the sur- 
names found in the six cities of Upper 
Lusatia down to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. P. Mrrzscuke prints 
a fragment of an early necrology of the 
abbey of Pegau. W. ALrMaAnn prints 
a treaty between the electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg [18 June 1557] con- 
cerning their codperation with regard 


to the resignation of Charles I and the 
election of Ferdinand I. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
lxxv. 4—F. X. von Funk: The ‘ Apo- 
stolicai constitutions,’ continued [con- 
sidered in relation specially to the ‘ Con- 
stitutiones per Hippolytum,’ the 
Egyptian church ordinance, and the 
canons of Hippolytus}. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha). 1894. 1.—Dr. Burxuarpt 
prints Spalatin’s report of Luther's 
speech at the diet of Worms [more com- 
plete than that published by Forste- 
mann].——-T. KotpE: On the history of 
the Schmalkalden articles.—— T. 
Koutpe: Philipp Schaff. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xlvii. 3. 
—J. H. Morprmann: South Arabian 
inscriptions. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xvii. 4—J. Maurer: 
Cardinal Christoph von Migazziand the 
Austrian Jesuits [1773-1793].—— J. 
Heuer prints the acts of the diocesan 
synod of Passau of 1438. 

Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirthschafts- 
geschichte (Freiburg), i. 1.—R. Péxt- 
MANN: The community of fields in 
Homer {contested].——T. Mommsen: 
The management of church property 
under pope Gregory I.—-W. Cunntne- 
Ham: The regulation of apprenticeship 
by the custom of the city of London. 
.__——L. Brentano: Political economy 
andits concrete fundamental conditions. 
I: The development of the idea of 
political economy. II: The conception 
of an ideal state of nature. III: The 
individualistic-atomistic doctrine. IV: 
The socialistic-organic doctrine. V: 
The controversy concerning the origin 
of society {concluding, with Wester- 
marck, against the matriarchal theory]. 
——P. Fasre: The population of Eng- 
land in the time of Henry IT [inferring 
from William FitzStephen’s notice of 
the amount raised for Peter’s pence that 
the number of households was 288,000, 
and the population a little under three 
millions].—= 2, 3.—E. Sacxur: Con- 
tributions to the economic history of 
French and Lotharingian monasteries 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries. — 
K. Lamprecut: Economic and social 
changes in Germany from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century [the inter- 
national trade and its effects upon 
home-ifMlustries ; currency and capital ; 
trading companies and the decline of 
the craft-guilds ; the labouring classes ; 
the town-governments; the country 
population and their lords ; customary 
and Roman law; socialistic move- 
ments].—- F. EvLensure : The 
Viennese craft-guilds. I: Industries 
at Vienna down to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. IL: The rising of 
the guilds under Rudolf IV and its 
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consequences._—-L. Brentano: The 
landlords’ rights over the linen home- 


Ill. 


Archeological Journal, No. 197.—J. 
L. Anpri: St. John the Baptist in art, 
legend, and ritual._-—E. VENABLEs: 
The shrine of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
[whose head was preserved separately 
in St. John the Baptist’s chapel].—— 
W. Riverway: On traces of the earth- 
works mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. xii. 
31) in Cambridgeshire.——E. C. Cuark: 
English academical costume in the 
middle ages. 

Charch Quarterly Review, No. 73. 
October—The church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford.——Apollinarius of 
Laodicea. —— Preparations for the 
second prayer book of Edward VI. 

Dublin Review, New Series, No. 8. 
October—J. D. Breen: Anglican orders 
[under Edward VI and Elizabeth ; dis- 
cussing the attitude of the church of 
Rome towards them].—— E. C. ButEr: 
Bishop Lightfoot and the early Roman 
see, second article ——F. A. Gasquet : 
Religious instruction in England 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries [a sketch of the activity of 
the church in preaching and teaching]. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 366. October— 
The memoirs of general Rochechouart. 

Law Quarterly Revew, No. 36. October— 
I. S. Leapam: The last days of bondage 
in England [on the legal position of 
bondmen and the changes in it down 
to the time of queen Elizabeth}. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of 
London, iv. 2.—W. Miner: The fourth 
foreign church at Dover [1685-1731], 


industry in Silesia.-—A. Beer: Two 
sumptuary ordinances of Maria Theresa. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


with extracts from its records and 
accounts. ——Sir H. Layarp: The duke 
de Rohan’s relations with the republic 
of Venice [1630-1637], with minutes 
and despatches from the Venetian ar- 
chives. F torence L. Layarp: Henry 
duke de Rohan (1579-1638, with an 
account of his grand tour in 1600- 
1601].—The Vaudois settlements in 
Germany [printing a list of the colonies. 
in central and southern Germany 
drawn up about 1716).——Notes on 
protestant refugees and their churches 
in London and other parts of England. 

Quarterly Review, No. 354. October— 
The command of the sea [in connexion 
with A. T. Mahan’s ‘Influence of Sea 
Power’]. _— Winchester college.—— 
The peerage [noticing spurious claims 
of antiquity].—— Napoleon and Alex- 
ander I. 

Scottish Review, No. 44. October—W. 
G. Scorr-MoncrierF: Sir John Clerk 
of Penicuik [born 1676, from his re- 
cently published memoirs].——Major 
C. R. Conper: The earliest ages of 
Hebrew history..—K. Burxp: The 
meaning of the name‘ Russian’ (discuss- 
ing V. Thomsen’s and Hyde Clarke’s 
theories]._-_—_A. H. Mrnuar describes 
an account-book including miscellane- 
ous memoranda of David Wedderburn, 
of Dundee, merchant [1587-1630].—— 
M. Spence: The standing stones and 
Maeshowe of Stenness in Orkney [sup- 
posed to be connected with planet wor- 
ship]. 


IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 
xii. 1—G. O. Corazzin1: Two letters 
intercepted by the diecit .di balia 
[written in February 1385 probably by 
T. Strozzi to Alberto di Costa and 
Michele di Lando in exile].—#=C. pr 
Fasriczy prints and discusses the por- 
tion of the Codice dell’ anonimo Gad- 
diano relating to artists from Cimabue 
to Michelangelo [a compilation of notes 
from written and oral sources upon the 
lives and works of artists, dating from 
between 1542 and 1548}. -E. Compa: 
The sources of the history of, the Vau- 
dois.—-G. Rosst: Zaccaria Degna, 
bishop of Ventimiglia in the obedi- 
ence of Benedict XIII [(1421].——G. 
Srorza: Letters of Alberico I Cybo 
Malaspina, prince of Massa, to the 
historian Cammillo Porzio. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xxi. 
1.—G. Romano: The scheme for the 
marriage of Tucia Visconti with Louis 
II of Anjou [this marriage aroused the 


jealousy of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
and directly contributed to the fall of 
Lucia’s father Bernabd. A contempo- 
rary poem, the ‘Lamento di Bernabé Vis- 
conti,’ confirms this view].——L. Gappr: 
Calendar of documents illustrating mer- 
cantiie legislation and institutions in 
Lombardy [1401-1450], continued. —— 
Z. Vouta: Bartolomeo Morone, jurist, 
chronicler, and one of the five chiefs of 
the Ambrogian republic [the article 
comprises an arbitrative award by this 
great lawyer, his relations to the last 
Visconti and to Francesco Sforza, and 
a genealogy of his family].——G. B. 
Intra: The life and writings of Ca- 
millo Capilupi [1531-1603]._—-G.. DE 
Castro: Teresa Confalonieri,née Casati 
(1786-1830; with documents illustra- 
ting the anti-Austrian movement and 
its punishment]. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xviii. 3.—E. Nonziante: The first 
years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the 
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invasion of John of Anjou, sixth article 
[1458-1459].——M. Scutra: The duchy 
of Naples, seventh article [968-1030]. 
——B. Maresca: The cavaliere Anto- 
nio Micheroux in the Neapolitan re- 
action of 1799, first article. ——E. Pir- 
coro: Notices concerning writers and 
artists of the Aragonese period, first 
article: Giuliano Passaro, Giovanpero 
Leostello, Francesco del Tuppo, and 
fra Roberto Caracciolo. N. Panristo : 
Calendar of documents formerly be- 
longing to the family of Fusco, con- 
tinued from vol. xvi. 3; no. cexxi.- 
ecly. [1257-1265]. 

Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria, xvi. 1, 2.—L. Garranr: 
The life and diary of Paolo Alaleone 
de Branca, master of ceremonies to the 
pope (582-1638. The diarist accom- 
panied cardinal Gaetani to France and 
underwent the siege of Paris in 1590, was 
present at the marriage of Sigismund 
III of Poland with Anne of Austria in 
1592, witnessed the reconciliation of 
Henry IV, and the treaty of Vervins, 
and the marriage by proxy of the 
French king with Maria de’ Medici. 
Yet ‘ it would be difficult to find a diary 
more monotonous and more tiresome.’ 
Not so this article].-__-M. Petarz: The 
Memoriale di Paolo dello Mastro (1422- 
1484, discussing the various manu- 
scripts, printing a critical text, and 
adding contemporary notices on the 
chronicler’s family]._—G. Riccr: The 
guild of bobacterii at Rome [this guild 
is peculiar to Rome and takes the first 
place among the Arts. It is not con- 
fined to cattle-rearing, but includes all 
forms of agriculture. Its officials regu- 
late the public games].——F. Nirrt1 
supports his conclusions on the policy 


of Leo X by printing documents from 
the Torrigiani MSS._—H. V. Saver- 
LanD: A document relating to the feud 
between the Colonna and the Gaetani 
under Boniface VIII and his succes- 
sors. ——L. Penisster: The cost of the 
canonisation of santa Francesca Ro- 
mana in 1608. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano (Palermo). 


New Series, xviii. 2.—P. M. Rocca 
prints two treaties of peace made by 
private persons in the sixteenth cen- 
tury._—G. ARENAPRIMO prints thediary 
[1655-1661] of Giuseppe Zanghi, no- 
tary at Messina.—P. Orst: On two 
Siculan tombs in the territory of 
Syracuse. ——M. pt Martino: Textual 
criticism of Diodorus Siculus. 


Nuovo Archivio Veneto, vi. 1.—J. Rav- 


Lich: The Spanish conspiracy against 
Venice in 1618 [supporting Ranke’s 
belief in the reality of this plot and 
in the complicity of Ossuna and Bed- 
mar). —— P. Moumentr: Venetian 
rule in the Friuli {a defence of the 
benevolent sway of S. Mark, and of the 
fidelity of the Forlivesi, illustrated by 
reports of the governors]._C. Creot- 
LA: (1) Inscriptions of the Veronese; 
(2) New materials to illustrate the 
visit of Frederick IT to Verona in 1245; 
(3) An early text of the ‘ Annales 
Veteres Veronenses ;’ (4) the letter of 
Giorgio Sommariva to Federico Corner 
[1478, containing a sketch of the his- 
tory of Verona from its occupation by 
Eccelino, and a statistical account of 
the town and territory].—G. Bruzzo: 
The military career and writings of 
Valerio Chiericati of Vicenza [1528- 
1576). G. Capasso: The election of 
Pietro Bembo to the cardinalate. 


V. THE NETHERLANDS 


Archiev voor Nederlandsche Kerkge- 
geschiedenis (The Hague), iv. 3.— 
J.C. F. van pER Meer vAN KvUFFELER : 
The Lutheran community at Nimeguen. 
-——-A. C. Duxer prints wnpublished 
correspondence of Gijsbert Voet [1636- 
1670}.—-A. C. J. van peR Kemp: The 
notice taken of heretical opinions among 
the French refugee preachers by the 
synod of Guelders [1686-1700]. 

Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht (The Hague), xiv.—J. H. W. 
Uncer prints the resolutions of the 
estates of Holland [18 Sept. 1577- 
1 March 1578), hitherto missing. — 
J. H. Horman prints the marriage con- 
tract of William, prince of Orange, 
and Anna of Egmond [1551], and the 
diploma of Charles V raising the lord- 
ship of Culemborg into a countship 
(21 Oct. 1555]. C. M. Dozy prints 
the city accounts of Dordrecht (1323, 
1367, and 1399), in supplement to his 


Bijdragen voor 


edition of them published by the society 
3rd_ series, vol. ii.)_H. O. & J. A. 
Feirn print the journal of jonkheer 
Frederik Coenders of Helpen [1557- 
1594, chiefly during travels in the 
Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Switz- 
erland, France, Spain, and England, 
but after 1576 mostly at home. The 
earlier portion is a bare itinerary with 
occasional notes]. S. Mutter, Fz., 
prints documents relating to the dispute 
between the bishops of Utrecht and the 
city touching seignorial rights [1477- 
1479]. 

Vaderlandsche Ge- 
schiedenis en Oudheidkunde (The 
Hague), 3rd series, vii. 4.——P. L- 
Mutter: Contributions to the history 
of the separation of the North and South 
Netherlands. Ill: The mediation 
between Ghent and the malcontents. 
——J. E. Herres: Classified biblio- 
graphy of the history of the Nether- 
lands [January 1892-June 1893]. 
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VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrizx) 


September—V. 
Trertov: Count John Capodistria, 
IV-VIL.—— V. Swnrezunrevsxr: Men- 
stealers [giving accounts from the 
archives of the kidnapping of free men 
under the old system].——A. Prozorov- 
ski: Abraham, the igumen of the 
Spasski monastery [illustrating life in 
Russian monasteries in the seventeenth 
century). October.— VY. ARSENIEV : 
The hetman Platov, the conqueror of 
India [on the plan proposed to him by 
the emperor Paul for invading India}. 
=—November—V. Mertsatov: Boris 
Godunov [1584-1605, a new study of 
his character]._——S. Aprianov: The 
adventures of T. Lisenko in the war of 
the last partition of Poland.——A. 
Brickner: Diplomacy in the riding 
school [the career of Biren]. 

Russkaia Starina. September—October— 
N. Ivantn: The memoirs of John 
Erenstrém, continued. M. Popov: 
The southern and Crimean armies 
under prince Menshikov {giving details 
of the Alma and other incidents of the 
Crimean war].__—_M. OusHevsxr: The 
Caucasus from 1841 to 1866, continued. 
—=—October.—V. Brnpasov: Russia aud 
England in the eighteenth century. 
—Letters of Prince P. Volkonski to his 


wife from Taganrog in 1825 [describing 
the last moments of Alexander I]._— 
N. Octosiin: The arrival at Moscow 
of the archbishop of Tobolsk in 1661. 
——The diary of a Russian soldier 
who was taken prisoner at Bomarsund 
in 1854 [describing his captivity in 
England]. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia. September.—G. Forsten : 
The Baltic question in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, concluded. 
-——J. Kavrmann: The English 
national debt from 1688 to the present 
time, continued. V.ALEKSANDRENKO: 
The insult offered to A. Matveiev, the 
Russian ambassador in London [ar- 
rested for debt in 1708]._—_B. Turatevy ; 
The Keft on the Egyptian monu- 
ments [identified with the Cypriotes]. 
——-A. Kuaxnanov: The Georgian 
story of Alexander the Great, and the 
Serbian Alexandriad. October. 
—D. Bretarev: The _ vestments of 
the emperor on the shield at Kertch 
[discovered in the catacombs in 1891]. 
8. Prasuitsxt: Contributions to the 
history of Lithuanian law after the 
third statute-——November.—A. GREN: 
The dynasty of the Bagratids in 
Armenia. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 


toria, xxiii. 1-3. July—September— 
F. Coprra: Arabic books printed at 
Tunis. F. Frra: Documents relat- 
ing to doctor D. Juan de Jaso, father 
of San Francisco Javier [of great 
interest in the history of Navarre].—— 
E. Carette : Prehistoric remains found 
in a cave at Cabeza del Griego, Segé- 
briga.——4. October—F. Frta: The 


inquisition at Guadalupe [under Fr 
Nujio de Arévalo in 1485. The sta- 
tistics confirm the accuracy of Llorente. 
Two trials are printed in full].—— 5. 
November—I. Lors, H. Graz, and 
F. Frra: Documents relating to the in- 
quisition of Torquemada [these include 
a confutation of the Talmud, and the 
successive steps taken to check the 
growth of Judaism]. 


VIII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), xi. 9,10. September—October— 
B.C. Sterner: The history of slavery in 
Connecticut [1636-1869].——11, 12. 
November, December—E. W. Bemis and 
others: Local government in the south 
and south-west.——J. Haynes: The 
popular election of United States 
senators. 

Papers of the American Society of Church 
History (New York), v.—S. M. Jackson : 
Bibliography of church history [1892]. 
——P. Scnarr: St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury [a biographical study, without 
reference to the most recent literature 
of the subject])——H. C. Lea: The 


absolution formula of the Templars 
[showing that the practice of confession 
in chapter, which included absolution 
by the master, was in course of time 
to a large extent superseded by sacra- 
mental confession to the chaplain; but 
that the master continued to grant 
absolution in chapter. The distinction 
between the ‘ forum internum’ and the 
‘forum externum’ was gradually de- 
fined ; and a custom which was at first 
permitted came to be considered of 
doubtful legitimacy, and finally to be 
tolerated only in exceptional cases]. 

W. Wataer : The services of the Mathers 
in New England religious develop- 
ment. 








